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SO-HANDY 


PERSONAL FILE 


A Place for Everything and Everything in its Place 


Every officer has offi- 
cial and personal papers 
which should and must 
be properly cared for. 


the care of your papers. 


They are always at hand 
eal ’* ” 9 a a 
Small—6” x 10” x 12”. when you want them. 


As a rule these impor- Light— Weight, 6 pounds. _ The Personal File is 
tant papers are thrown just the thing for the 
into a drawer, piled on a Safe—Efficient Lock. company orderly room. 
desk or table, or stuffed One for property papers 
into out-of-way places Compact—1,400 letters. ane ‘ene fer personal 
where they can never be , papers just fill the bill. 
found and are finally lost. Convenient—Vertical file. Makes your _ records 

The Personal File available when you want 
solves the question of them. 


No more lost. papers, no more searching and turning everything topsy-turvy in the 
orderly room. With the Personal File there’s only one place where a paper can be. 


A perfect filing- device with Alphabetical Index. Made of rolled cold steel and enam- 
eled in olive green. A handsome and practical article that will serve all the purposes 
for which it is intended. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ready for immediate delivery. 


Sells Everywhere for $9.75 Each. Our Special Price $8.75 
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Foreword 
Maj. Gen. Fred|W. Sladen, Superintendent U.S.M.A. 


HE Military Academy 
is now charged with 
producing graduates 
who are qualified to 
lead a platoon. This 
function is in addi- 
® tion to the responsi- 
y bility always resting 
upon it of turning 
out graduates who 
have had instilled in 
them strict ideas of discipline and 
high standards of honor, and who have 
received a basie general and technical 
education ecaleulated to fit them to 
enter upon their profession. 

Graduates and friends of the Mili- 
tary Academy of pre-World War days 
will find that considerable changes 
have been wrought in the amount and 
character of military instruction im- 
parted to cadets, and especially in that 
pertaining to the Infantry. These 
changes have been due in part to the 
added responsibility placed upon the 
institution when the basic courses in 
the service schools were generally 
abolished, to the lessons learned from 
the War, to changes in materiel, and 
to what is practically a 100 per cent 
increase in the size of the Corps of 
Cadets. 

Infantry training, formerly largely 
disciplinary in eharacter, and aimed at 
the perfeetion of the cadet battalion 








as an Infantry Rifle Unit, now covers 
the manipulation and tactical use of 
all the various Infantry weapons. 
This training is conducted by service 
school graduates, is coordinated with 
the work of those schools, is progres- 
sive, and, starting on the day the new 
cadet reports, is continued practically 
and theoretically throughout each year, 
on the training ground and in the 
class room. The cadet qualifies in each 
step, receives credit for his work, and 
is rated in graduation standing in the 
course. 

While the full effect of this course 
will not be felt until June, 1925, on 
account of radical changes and read- 
justments that have been made in 
methods and time allotted, yet the 
unit commander to whom one of this 
year’s graduates reports for duty will 
be justified in expecting of him such a 
knowledge of the duties of a platoon 
leader of the combat branches as will 
enable him to take up those duties 
upon joining. 

It should be emphasized, however, 
that while endeavor has been made to 
instruct the cadet in matters pertain- 
ing to the administration of the com- 
pany, and in the psychology of the en- 
listed man, it is impossible to qualify 
him in those subjects without actual 
experience which he can not get at this 
institution. The duty of instructing 
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all that pertains to the interior 

stration of the company, troop, 
or battery, imeluding especially the 
handling of the enlisted man, is one 
that should be immediately assumed by 
the unit commander when the young 
graduate reports to him. 

A class of over four hundred will 
graduate in June, the largest class in 
the history of the institution. Their 
Alma Mater will have done her best 
to shape the character, to set high 
standards, and to give them the educa- 
tional foundation upon which to build. 
Most of them will join in the Fall, full 
of hope and enthusiasm, and with high 
ideals and ambitions. It is easy to 
repress this enthusiasm, to ignore their 
and to start them on the 
wrong path through the destruction of 
their ideals at this formative stage of 


instruction, 
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their career. It is particularly easy so 
to do under conditions and surround- 
ings that do not inspire enthusiasm or 
make military life for the time being 
pleasant or apparently profitable. We 
all look back at the beginning of our 
career with feelings of approbation for 
our first company commander who in- 
terested himself in us and our instruc- 
tion, or with blame for the one who 
repressed our enthusiasm and ignored 
us. 

It is earnestly hoped that the com- 
pany these 


commanders to whom 


young men report will seek to en- 
courage them in their ideals, to foster 


their enthusiasm, and to guide and di- 


rect them in their official and social 
life, to their benefit and for the good 
of the service. 
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The Corps 


Col. M. B. Stewart, Infantry, Commandant of Cadets 





HE history of the 
Corps of Cadets pre- 
sents little out of the 
ordinary, its record 
being one of slow but 
steady growth in 
numbers, coupled 
with professional and 
educational advances 
in keeping with the 
times. 
Corps 











antedates the 
several years. 


Actually the 
Military Aeademy by 
The Corps had a mod- 
est beginning in 1794, 
when eight cadets were 
attached to each of the 
four battalions of En- 


and Artiller- 
ists stationed at“ West 
Point. Four years 
later, this number was 
fifty-six 


was 


gineers 


increased to 
and provision 
made for four instrue- 
In 1802 the es- 
tablishing of the Mili- 
tary Academy was au- 
thorized by 


tors 


Congress 
and the Corps as it 
then existed was incor- 
porated in the Aead- 
emy. 

Early rerorts indi- 
cate that the Academy 
and the Corps led a 
more or less precarious existence, with 
a somewhat hit or miss objective, until 
1817, when Colonel Sylvanus Thayer 
became Superintendent and set about 
organizing the Corps and the courses 





Colonel Merch B. Stewart, In- 

fantry, Commandant of Ca- 

dets United States Military 
Academy 


of instruction along lines that have en- 
dured in substance ever since. From 
that time on, the Corps has had its 
share of ups and downs. Little oppor- 
tunity was afforded for judging the 
quality of the Academy’s product until 
the Mexican War. Then it received 
generous recognition for the work of its 
graduates. Since that time it has coa- 
tinued to play an increasingly im- 
portant part in our military establish- 
ment in both peace and war, contribut- 
ing leaders in civil pursuits as well as 


in military thought 
and activity. 
In the intervening 


years, it has increased 
in size, improved in 
its physical surround- 
ings and equipment, 
and developed profes- 
sionally, until today it 
numbers close to twelve 
hundred cadets, housed 
in a modern plant and 
undergoing instruction 
calculated to equip its 
members with 
thoroughness for their 
life work. 

Beyond 


basic 


this bare 
recital of its progress 
through more than a 
century and a quarter, 
the Corps is a difficult 
subject about which to 
write. Of course it is easy to describe 
its splendid physical set-up, its smart 
uniform and equipment, its faultless 
precision at drill and parade, its cease- 


less round of academic and profes- 
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Infantry Drill on the Plain 


sional activity ; but when such descrip- 
tion has been written, the least part 
only has been said. 

All this is merely surface indication, 
the ‘‘front’’ that the Corps puts on 
for the inspection of any who may 
choose to look. Behind this are care- 
fully hidden the qualities that make 
the Corps what it is. It is not easy 
to penetrate this front. As a rule, 
youth is not given to parading its 
codes and its ideals for public inspec- 
tion or analysis, the Corps of Cadets 
less so perhaps than the average. So 


it happens that the casual observer 
fails to discover wherein the Corps 
differs from corresponding bodies of 
young men in other institutions or the 
qualities that enter into that difference 

Just what is the difference, you may 
ask, and what are the qualities? 

For one thing, it differs in the de- 
gree and the quality of its democracy, 
if that overworked term may be used 
to express a complete parity of op- 
portunity, purpose, and privilege. In 
the Corps of Cadets we have an actual 
practical example of the melting-pot 
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A Party Inspecting the Corps of Cadets 


The review for distinguished visitors plays an important part in the routin« 
cadet life 
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to whieh such frequent reference is 
made in this country, moreover a melt- 
ing-pot that never fails to function, 
and whose product is both unvarying 
and enduring. 

The raw material for this process 
comes from every nook and cranny of 
the land, from every sphere of in- 
fluence and advantage, and from every 
stratum of our social life, bringing with 
it a corresponding hodgepodge of cus- 
toms, conventions, ideas, and distine- 












no special privileges or immunities. 
The melting-pot is largely of the 
Corps’ own making. The Regulations 
contemplate a complete parity of op- 
portunity, social as well as financial 
and professional, but it is the will of 
the Corps that gives substance and 
force to the regulation. With a full 


realization of the goal toward which 
all are striving, and of the qualities 
required to reach that goal, the Corps 
does not concern itself with nonessen- 














West Point 
View from Across the Hudson 














tions. Once in the Academy, all of 
this disappears. The rich man’s son 
and the poor man’s son lose their iden- 
tity in that of the cadet; their customs 
and conventions give place to those of 
the Corps; their ideals are fashioned 
to the mold of the Academy. From 
the moment of admission to West 
Point, all enjoy a parity of opportun- 
ity and obligation to be found nowhere 
else in this country. Each enters in 
a flat race, each with his own way to 
make, each with nothing but his own 
ability, energy, and determination to 
see him through. The best man wins 
because he is the best man. There are 





of 


tials. In the swift march of daily 
routine, it has time for nothing except 
the things that count. The man who 
has those things is credited at face 
value—for what he is and does, not 
for what he may have been or done. 
In the course of four years of this 
sort of thing, all come to measure each 
other by the standard of demonstrated 
values, and the habit once acquired is 
never lost. 

In the next place, tradition probably 
plays a greater part in the life of the 
Corps than in that of any similar body 
of men. Largely isolated from outside 
contacts, the Corps in consequence en- 
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joys a correspondingly complete com- 
munity of interests. The fact that all 
are working to a common purpose, the 
nature of that purpose, and the close 
association of daily life, all tend te 
accentuate that community of interests 
and the traditions with which it is 
inseparably associated. 

For the most part these traditions 
center around those ideals of duty, 
honor and service which experience 
has proven to be essential to the mili- 
tary man. They may be summed up in 
the motto of the Academy, Duty, 
Honor, Country—strict, unfailing de- 
votion to duty, honorable and unselfish 
service to the country. Proper ideals 
of duty, honor and service form an es- 
sential part of the Cadet’s education 
and training. Without them he is not 
equipped for the career to which he 
aspires, a career in which a man must 





A Group of Fourth Classmen Shortly After Entrance to the Military Academy. 
Perhaps Some of Our Readers Will Recall This Picture 


look forward to giving all that } 
in him, in which the material r. 
are few and meager, and in wh 


must content himself largely wit 


satisfaction derived from a se. 
duty well and honestly perf. 
The day he becomes a cadet, { 


pirant enters upon a regimen ani 


an* atmosphere caleulated to impr 
all of this upon him. Strict and un- 


varying attention to every det: 
The 
routine of life is such as to exact 1 
of him. Every hour of every da 


duty is required of him. 


its appointed tasks to be performed « 


left undone and each task untfi: 


carries a penalty. In the en 


recognizes that ‘‘Do it now and « 
right’’ is the only safe rule, and fron 
continued practice, the rule becon 


habit. 
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Honor in the Corps is based on the 
good old-fashioned tradition that an 
offecr must also be a gentleman, and 
that a gentleman’s word is as good ag 
his oath. The cadet is an officer in 
the making, and he has made the off- 
cer’s standards his. To this end, any- 
thing not ineluded in the code of the 
gentleman is taboo in the Corps; 
quibbling, evasion, the flavor of sharp 
practice, are not tolerated. Without 
fear or reproach is the standard to 
which the Corps moulds the conduct 
of its members; the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, the 
yardstick by which it measures their 
statements. Its line cleavage is clear- 
cut—an intentional breach of honor or 
violation of the truth is held inex- 
eusable. 

All this is not to be taken as mean- 
ing that the Corps is a bunch of 
‘‘goody-goods.”” Far from it. Its 
members are human, as much so as 
youngsters overflowing with health and 
spirit can possibly be. They have their 
lapses for which they pay the price. 
They oceasionally do the things they 
should not do, and frequently leave 
undone the things they should have 
done; but in this doing and undoing, 
they cleave to the right side of the 
line. 


Loyalty to the Corps and to every- 
thing pertaining to the Corps is an- 
other outstanding quality of all of its 
members. Here again the close com- 
munity of interests plays an important 
part. Working together, playing to- 
gether, day in and out, year after year, 
with only occasionally outside diver- 
sions and distractions, the affairs and 
interests of the Corps loom larger in 
the eyes and minds of its members 
than would be possible under other and 
different circumstances. 

In these things the Corps is unique. 
Tell them this and they will probably 
disclaim it. They will tell you, in 
turn, that they have other and more 
pressing things to think about; that 
the time of the cadet is fully occupied 
with the stern race toward a definite 
goal; that the chief thing in the minds 
of all is to cover the distance in the 
long, four-year race. They will tell 
you this, that, and the other thing— 
all calculated to distract your atten- 
tion from the things they really think, 
the things they hold in high regard, 
and the things that go to make the 
Corps what it is. 

But down in their hearts they know 
better. They know that the good name 
of the Corps, its honor and its high 
repute, are their chief concern. 
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Cadet David P. Page, Jr., /st Class, U. S. Military Academy 





HE cadet cannot fair- 
ly be called an intro- 
spective being. He is 
very much concerned 
with doing many 
things—things which 
he is told to dao, 
things which he does 
because they are mat- 
ters of regulation or 
custom, things which 
he and his associates contrive to in- 
vent. Young enough to take himself 
seriously, he is yet just wise enough 
to take his work still more seriously. 
He is proud of his Corps, loyal to his 
creeds, and eager rather than anxious 
for his future. 

It is in a measure true that a closer 
estimate of a man may be made from 
the ways in which he spends his leis- 
ure time, than 








from his working 


Just Arrived 
On July 1 of each year, the new Fourth Class assembles at West Point 
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hours. Although the cadets feel that 
they are members of a military organ- 
ization, and a part of the Army 
rather than students at a Government 
college, they take part in practically 
all of the usual undergraduate activi- 
ties. Training and instruction are, of 
course, matters of the first import- 
ance, and outside activities are never 
allowed to infringe upon these. How- 
ever, there is a wide field for indi- 
vidual choice, and every member of 
the Corps is at least indirectly con- 
cerned with some wholesome creative 
activity. 

The Dialectic Society, tracing its 
origin to a debating club formed in 
the days when slavery was an im 
portant subject of debate, is now the 
dramatic society, and produces the 
Hundredth Night Show each year. In 
recent years this entertainment, whic! 
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Fourth Classmen Receiving Equipment 
Work and instruction start the minute they report 


derives its name from the local festi- 
val marking the hundredth day before 
June, has consisted of a musical play 
presented by the Corps. The book 
and the music are always written by 
cadets, and the entire play is staged 
and performed by them. The holiday 
on Washington’s Birthday, the show 
itself, and the famous Hundredth 
Night Hop, combine to make this oc- 
ecasion second only to June Week and 
Graduation. 

As is the case with the Dialectic 
Society, every member of the Corps 
is also a member of the Y. M. C, A. 
The “‘Y”’ organizes Bible study 
classes, procures speakers for the Sun- 
day evening meetings, and provides 
an opportunity for keeping in touch 
with the world outside. Its most val- 
uable work is in caring for the Fourth 
Class, and seeing that each Plebe has 
friends and advisors among the upper- 


classmen. In addition, it publishes 
each year a handbook of information 
concerning the Academy and the 
Corps, for the benefit of its new mem- 
bers. 

The Howitzer and The Pointer, the 
year-book and the bi-weekly magazine 
of the Corps, together occupy the in- 
terests of nearly a hundred men. 
The Howitzer is an institution of 
many years’ standing, and has wide 
circulation among friends and grad- 
uates of the Academy. Many of the 
older graduates pride themselves upon 
owning complete files, dating from 
cadet days. 

Athletics occupy the major portion 
of recreation time, and provide the 
greatest amount of relaxation from 
prescribed duties. The high standards 
of physical fitness demanded for en- 
trance, the action involved in drills 
and calisthenics, and the carefully 
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regulated life of the cadet, provide 
unusually adaptable material for all 
sports. There are meets and games 
with the colleges and universities of 
the East throughout the year, and in 
all of the major sports the season is 
terminated by a game with the Navy. 

The Navy football game is of 
course the chief athletic event of the 
year. On this occasion the entire 
Corps follows the team to the game, 
which is played in New York or Phila- 
delphia. For weeks beforehand en- 
thusiasm has been high—rallies and 
informal meetings have been held in 
the South Area, and éverything is 
subordinated to the interest of the 
team. 

While the average cadet is better 
fitted by nature and by training to act 
as a participant than as a spectator, 
familiarity with and liking for all 
forms of sport, and an intense loyalty 











to Corps teams, make him an i: 

gent and enthusiastic supporter. [p 
addition, he has himself taken par: ip 
at least seven different sports during 
the course of his physical training 
The Intra-mural athletics, in which a)! 
except members of Corps squads par 
ticipate, are something more thay 





‘“‘eompulsory athleties.’’ Although i 
attendance is required, and the course } 
is in a sense compulsory, it is wel- : 
comed by all after the comparatiy 
inactivity of the Winter months. 


Squads are organized by companies, 
from all four classes, and the period 
of instruction and practice is followe 
by inter-company games. As a result 
a strong company spirit has deve! 
oped, and has to a large extent 1 
placed the feeling between classes 
This company loyalty follows na 
turally from the organization of th: 
Corps as an Infantry regiment. A 
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On the Shores of the “Father of Waters” We Find Jefferson Barracks—the Home of 
of the 6th Infantry 
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daily contacts are with other 
members of his own company ; he lives 
in same part of barracks, messes 
in the same company area, and at- 
tends drill with them during the four 
vears. Exeept in the case of fellow 
men ers of an athletic squad, his 
closest friends are apt to be among 


mal! 

















them 

It is beeause of this fact that no 
fraternities or elubs have ever been 
formed at West Point, except those 
open to entire classes. It is true that 


lt RS a Seer 


helena 


regulations do not allow them, but 
regulations, like all human laws, have 
a way of encouraging necessary and 
beneficial movements. The man with 
overdeveloped tastes for exclusive- 
ness usually attracts attention in 
other ways, and drops out. 

There is, however, one club which 
maintains a strict requirement for 
eligibility—sueeessful completion of 
the first three years. This is the First 
Classmen’s Club, which occupies a 
large hall over one of the sallyports 





with each plebe and call him by his last name. 
gone through it can know the thrill after a long year of “Yes, Sir,” 
“No, Sir,” “Mr. Ducrot, Sir” 


of North Barracks. It provides a 
meeting place for the gregarious 
members of the First Class, with bil- 
liard and pool tables, papers and 
magazines, and a small library. The 
luxury of cushioned chairs, the gay 
prints on the walls, and the opulence 
of soft lights, embarrass the demo- 
cratic kaydet, who is more apt to be 
found in the gymnasium during re- 
lease from quarters. There are simi- 
lar halls for the other classes, but they 
are not often used except by radio- 





Recognition—The Big Day for the Plebe 
Immediately after graduation parade, the upper classmen shake hands 


Only those who have 


maniacs and adolescent musicians, 
outlawed by indignant roommates. 

Class organizations take care of 
matters directly concerning the indi- 
vidual classes, and are active in pro- 
moting general welfare. It is char- 
acteristic of the kaydet that he finds 
small appeal in formal parliamentary 
procedure, and class meetings are 
really mass meetings. In spite of this, 
the relationship of classmate is a very 
stout bond, and in a crisis it may be 
relied upon to hold. 
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The weekly hops in Cullum Hall are 
a very special form of diversion, a 
bright frame for the etching. A com- 
mittee of cadet Hop Managers make 
the necessary arrangements, and 
guests are received by ladies of the 
Post. Music is furnished by an or- 
chestra from the U. S. M. A. Band, 
although a Cadet Orchestra some- 
times plays at small informal hops in 
the gymnasium. 

A ten-day leave over the Holidays 
for the three upper classes and 
monthly leaves of twenty-four hours 
for the First Class are surpassed in 
importance by Furlough. Furlough 
extends through the period of Sum- 
mer Encampment for the newly-made 
Second Classmen, and is a ten-week 
execution of a two-year plan, tradi- 
tionally complicated by feminine con- 
tingencies. 

Such is the Life of the Cadet; he 
likes it, lives it with all his might, is 


sorry when he sees it drawing to a 
close. He has learned a great deal, but 
he knows that there remains much 
more to learn. Some of the things he 
has ‘‘thought up for himself to do” 
have been painful, but he has a con- 
fidence in his initiative, and he knows 
how to obey orders. He knows that 
the Team is bigger than he, and the 
Game biggest of all. 

He looks out from under the brass. 
brimmed visor of his F. D. hat, stand- 
ing at attention in Parade, and finds 
his world warm, friendly. The gallant 
Grey Line extends far to the right of 
**A’’ Company, far into a valorous 
past. They, too, the men of that other 
Corps which is yet a part of his 
Corps, present arms when their flag 
comes down. 


Straight to the front, beyond the hills, 
his platoon is waiting. He is ready. 


Gee’s Point 
A spot on. “Flirtation,” sacred in the memory of the 
“spoonoid,” or as he is now known, “the snake.” 














The United States 


Maj. James R. N. 


)HE United States Mil- 
itary Academy, fami- 
liarly known the 
world over as ‘‘ West 
Point,’’ is the gov- 
ernmental institution 
Slocated at West 
Point, New York, for 
the practical and 
theoretical training 
of candidates for 
commission as lieutenants in the Regu- 
lar Army. The broader mission of this 
creat school is to inculeate the basic 
qualities, physical, intellectual, and 
moral, which are essential to leaders 
of soldiers; to instill for life the high 
ideals, ethies and fundamentals which 
will govern their further education 
and development as officers serving 
under the high motto of their Alma 
Mater—‘‘Duty, Honor, Country.’’ 

The genesis of the nation’s school of 
arms was concurrent with that of our 
national entity, the original proposal 
being by General Knox in 1776, 
seconded and elaborated by Alexander 
Hamilton, and coneurred in by Wash- 
ington. Thus sponsored, the Academy 
was founded by Act of Congress in 
1802, although it had already func- 
tioned as a service school, under Wash- 
ton’s guidance, since 1794. 

In 1829 Andrew Jackson already 
conceived it to be ‘‘one of our safest 
means of national defense’’—an opin- 
ion which was vindicated in the Mex- 
ican War—as witnessed by Winfield 
Seott, who, in 1860, with judgment 
ratified by years, said, ‘‘I give it as my 
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fixed opinion, that but for our grad- 
uated cadets, the war might and prob- 
ably would have lasted some four or 
five years, with, in its first half more 
defeats than victories falling to our 
share—whereas, in less than two cam- 
paigns, we conquered a great country 
and a peace, without the loss of a 
single battle or skirmish ;’’ or again by 
Elihu Root, in his report as Secretary 
of War in 1899, wherein he said, ‘‘I 
believe that the great service which it 
has rendered the country was never 
more conspicuous than it has been in 
the last two years. The faithful and 
efficient services of its graduates since 
the declaration of war with Spain have 
more than repaid the cost of the In- 
stitution since its foundation. They 
have been too few in number and most 
heavily burdened;’’ and finally by 
Theodore Roosevelt on the occasion of 
West Point’s centennial: ‘“‘* * * 
no other educational institution in the 
land has contributed so many names 
as West Point has contributed to the 
honor roll of the nation’s greatest 
citizens.’’ 

West Point has come to be the great- 
est military school in the world, a 
model of its kind, just as its graduates 
are molded to be standards for our 
armies. There have been but 7,222 
graduates since the Academy’s incep- 
tion—little more than half the present 
commissioned personnel of the Regular 
Army, of whom less than 25 per cent 
are now graduates. Many of our most 
brilliant officers are not graduates 
literally, but in a truer sense every 
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Grant Hall 
The Cadet Mess 


successful officer realizes that though 
hc may not have worn the Cadet Gray, 
he is nevertheless a son of West Point, 
trained in her principles, ideals and 
methods, and striving toward her 
standards in her great graduate school, 
the Army. Thus this potent leaven 
spreads to the hundreds of thousands 
in our citizen armies through the 
Regular Army Officers detailed as in- 
structors with the National Guard, 
Reserves, R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. 
Necessarily West Point has attained a 
unique position in the educational 
world for the high standards of in- 
tellectual, moral and physical excel- 
lence exacted in its effort to graduate 
potential military leaders and instruc 
tors who will be exemplars to their 
brothers-in-arms. 

West Point recognizes that the pri- 
mary requisite of leadership is the 
power to engender in the men led a 
recognition of those qualities which 


justify their subordination to tie 
leader. A leader in the armies of a 
democracy must be better than his men 
in mind and physique, stamina, 
prowess, and accomplishment. His 
every act must be a justification of his 
selection to his high calling as arbiter 
of lives. In short, he, like the 
teacher, must command the respect of 
those whom he teaches. The West 
Pointer becomes a teacher in the 
broadest sense of the word—his studies 
never ending, his classes always in- 
creasing, his sphere of influence ever 
broadening. 

So, from the moment of his arrival 
at West Point as a ‘‘Plebe,’’ the cadet 
is trained toward these objectives. His 
is a Spartan life of rigorous regimen, 
wherein habits of obedience, industry, 
study, and upright attitude of mind 
and body, are developed; and selfish- 
ness, egotism and personal whims are 
eliminated. His official day starts 
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with reveille at 6:00 a. m., and ends 
with taps at 10:00 p.m. This sixteen- 
hour day for four arduous years, with 
the exception of the furlough of ten 
weeks at the end of his second year, is 
skillfully utilized in the instruction of 
the cadet in the multitude of subjects 
in which he must be grounded before 
he graduates. 

The requirements for entrance to the 
Academy, whether by examination or 
by approved certificate from accredited 
school or college, are ‘‘equal to, if not 
superior to, those of the average insti- 
tution of college grade.’’ The same 
curriculum is covered by every cadet. 
Whether he aspire to the Infantry, 
Cavalry, Field or Coast Artillery, Sig- 
nal Corps, Engineers, Air Service, 
Quartermaster Corps, or Ordnance, his 
military training is the same and com- 
prehensively includes the fundamen- 
tals essential to all. Upon graduation 
he should be an accomplished soldier 
and athlete, a potential lawyer and 
engineer, a gentleman in the true 
sense, with a basic knowledge of the 
intricacies and ramifications of the 
diverse activities of his profession and 
its contacts. 








To this end he is taught algebra. 
geometry, trigonometry, plane and 
solid analytical geometry, descriptive 
geometry, calculus, French, Spanish, 
English (written, oral, and literature), 
drawing (mechanical and military), 
engineering (civil and military, in- 
cluding communications), natura! and 
experimental philosophy (mechanics, 
wave motion, sound, light, hydrosta- 
ties, hydraulics, optics, astronomy), 
chemistry (including thermo-dyna- 
mies), electricity (including wireless 
telegraphy), law (criminal, constitu- 
tional, military), military art and 
military history (including strategy 
political history, economics, govern- 
ment, ordnance and gunnery (theo- 
retical—including exterior and interior 
ballistics, descriptive, and practical— 
including shop work), hygiene (in- 
cluding diseases, care of troops, sani- 
tation), tactics. Under the general 
head of tactics come the drill regula- 
tions in the combatant arms, field ser- 
vice regulations, hippology, practical 
experiences in flying, motor transport 
(internal combustion, engines and 
driving), field service in all its phases 
care of animals and equipment, drills 








South Barracks, West Point 


The oldest of the barracks. 


Can you find your old “house?” 











Infantry, eavalry, field 
| eoast artillery, signal- 
ing. bridging, demolitions, 
psychology of command, de- 


portment and even dancing. 





In addition, the cadet 
eraduates an adept in rid- 
ing. swimming, gymnastics, 
boxing, wrestling, fencing 
foils and saber), rifle, pis- 
tol, machine guns, 75s, 4.7’s 
and larger calibers. Through 
the system of intramural 
athleties he has had super- 
vised and earefully balanced 
instruction in football, base- 
ball, basketball, track, soe- 
cer, lacrosse, tennis, golf, hockey, polo— 
for the authorities conceive that first 
the officer must have a superior physi- 
cal equipment to be able to instruct, 
but finally he must have extraordinary 
endurance to stand the physical haz- 
ards of campaign in addition to that 
mental strain which is not required 
of the soldier. 

To accomplish all this in four years 
means new conceptions of industry, 
concentration and economy of time. 
The practical work and athletics con- 
tinue throughout the academic year, 
but are particularly stressed during 
the period of the summer encampment 
at Camp Clinton across the ‘‘Plain,’’ 
as the campus or parade is called, from 
the grim beauty of the great barracks 
and academic buildings. 

These battlemented piles of granite, 
cut from West Point’s own rockbound 
hills, shelter sons of wealth, of poverty, 
of position, of the soil, of the bench. 
To them come enlisted men of the 
Army and National Guard (180 out of 
the authorized strength of 1,334). 
West Point recognizes no difference in 
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The Corps Passing in Review 

An inspiring sight. The perfect rhythm of 
marching feet, the color of the uniforms, and 
the martial music provide a thrill no matter how 
many times you see it. 


social status; and military destiny as 
seen in her sons perpetuates this demo- 
eratic rule. Wearers of the ‘‘Gray’’ 
that harks back to the uniform of our 
Army in 1816, fourteen years after the 
founding of the Academy, include men 
from all parts of the United States 
and its foreign possessions. Each 
representativé in Congress appoints 
two cadets, each senator four, dele- 
gates two, the Vice-President two, the 
President eighty, in addition to the 
180 men from the Army and National 
Guard. Here North, South, East, 
West, know no difference. The son of 
Funston and the son of Aguinaldo are 
Plebes together this year. 

The product of West Point is neces- 
sarily diversified. Although standard- 
ized as much as four years of intensive 
application and supervision can effect, 
the life of seventeen years which must 
precede the cadet’s entrance is some- 
times more than even the iron regimen 
of West Point can purge of defect or 
lack. But the daily contact with 
unequivocal criticism, instruction, com- 
parison, is bound to have its major 
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result in that product which has come 
to be a standard of manly excellence 
in. figure, carriage, and assured accom- 
plishment—the ‘‘ West Pointer.’’ 

One of his most treasured attributes 
is that of Honor. West Point has been 
the pioneer among educational institu- 
tions for many things—notably of late, 
supervised athletics for general par- 
ticipation—but the most outstanding 
thing which she has given the world of 
letters is her honor system, under 
which no smirch of lie, equivocation, or 


Air Service Photo. 


lessly, for no gradations of Hono, ar 
recognized. 

West Point’s conception of 
knows no clock, calendar or meas) 
Her scions are taught to do their best 
without question or quibble, whet)he: 
that best be the construction of th 
Panama Canal, the feeding of starving 
millions in Russia or Greece, the 
coring of victims of fire and earth. 
quake, or the upbuilding of the great 
citizen army for which our little Regu 
lar Army is a mere cadre. 





Just Across the Ohio River from Cincinnati is Fort Thomas, Ky.—the Wonderful 
Home of the 10th Infantry : 


falseness is tolerated by her sons in 
class-room, field or barracks. The West 
Pointer’s ‘‘ All Right’’ lets him out of 
barracks and camp, permits him to 
canoe on the lordly Hudson, or ride the 
bridle paths of the surrounding hills; 
but it always insures a meticulous ob- 
servance of authorized limits and con- 
duct, and inhibits undue advantage. 
The Honor Committee, elected among 
the cadets, has few cases of dereliction ; 
but those few are dealt with merci- 


The exactions#of his daily life, wher 
in the cadet in sections of from ten to 
fifteen encounters in the class-room 
searching examination of his accomp- 
lishments in the study hours, have 
taught him the futility of procrastina- 
tion, bluff, idleness or laxity. Natu 
rally the results are good—results are 
all that count in this ultra-democratic 
institution. 

From the time of her first graduate, 
who was voted ‘‘a benefactor of the city 
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of New York’’ and whose portrait was and surveys of the great empire west of 


placed in the City Hall, West Point’s 
service to the country has been meas- 
ured in superlative terms. In the War 
of 1512 one-fourth of her graduates 
serving in the field were killed or 
wounded; in the Mexican War one- 
fourth of the graduates in the service 
were killed or wounded (three-fourths 
of the officers of the Army were grad- 
uates at that time); in the Civil War, 
one-third of the graduates in the war 
were killed or wounded. -The casual- 
ties of eighty years of frontier service, 
of the Spanish War, the Philippine 
Campaigns, and Border Service were 
proportionately heavy; while in the 
World War ‘‘the indications are that a 
creater proportion of the graduates of 
the Academy have made the supreme 
sacrifice than any other class of officers 
engaged in the great war.’’ 

West Point’s contribution to the na- 
tional and eivie life 


the Mississippi blazed the way for civil- 
ization until in 1868 the first transeon- 
tinental railroad was finished. ‘‘Nine- 
tenths of the recorded geographic 
knowledge of the great west prior to 
1870 was due to the work of the Army, 
almost entirely performed or directed 
by graduates.’’ The great interna- 
tional boundary surveys, the surveys 
of the Great Lakes, the real organiza- 
tion of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
of whieh a graduate was the head for 
twenty-four years; the construction of 
the first railroad in America, the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Canal, the Moscow 
and St. Petersburg Railroad (1842), 
the great Neva Bridge, the Eads 
Bridge, the first railroads in Cuba, in 
Mexico, in Panama; the Philadelphia 
water system, that of Washington, 
most of the pioneer railroading of the 
United States, both in planning and 

operation; the Cro- 





of the nation are 
of importanee sec- 
ondary only to her 
military serviee to 
the country. West 
Point having ante- 
dated our first eivil- 
ian technieal sehool, 
the Rennsselaer 
Polyteehnie, by 
twenty-three years, 
the Sheffield Scien- 
tifie by forty-five 
years, many great 
ploneer seientifie 
works fell to the lot 
of West Point men 
in addition to their 
military duties; be- 
ginning in 1820 
their explorations 





North Barracks 
First used in the spring of 1908. 
It stands on the ground formerly 
occupied by the old brick officers’ 
quarters fronting the plain 


ton water supply, 
the Washington 
Monument, the 
dome of the Capitol, 
many famous light- 
houses and _ river 
and harbor works; 
and finally the Pan- 
ama Canal—t hese 
works were conduct- 





ed principally, or in 
most important ex- 
ecutive and advi- 
sory capacity, by 
graduates. 

In an investiga- 
tion conducted by 
Dr. J. H. Finley, 
while President of 
the College of New 
York City, as to the 
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value of college education as a fac- 
tor of success, his table of percentage 
of success included twenty leading in- 
stitutions. His analysis gave West 
Point the highest percentage, which 
recognizes the versatility of the West 
Point product; as President (2) ; cabi- 
net members (4); ambassadors (2); 
ministers plenipotentiary (14); con- 
suls (12); congressmen (24); govern- 
ors (18); presidents of colleges and 


United States Military Academy 


notable positions in the industr 


il and 

business world. 
While a description of West Point’s 
physical attributes, its scenic beauty. 


or the warp and woof of the intricate 
cadet life, so different from that of the 
ordinary under-graduates, is dwarfed 
into insignificance by the subjective 
qualities of tradition, ideal and spirit, 
and the material recital of her stew- 
ardship to the Nation which has s 





Cadets Returning to Barracks After Dinner 


Grant Hall at left. 


Across the street, the Administration Build- 


ing. North of it, the East Academic Buildinz 


universities (46); regents and chan- 
cellors (14); presidents of railroads 
and corporations (87); famous astron- 
omers (2); noted geologists (2); cele- 
brated physicians (3); distinguished 
clergymen (6) including one bishop. 
An incomplete bibliography of the first 
century of graduates’ writings shows 
sixteen thousand titles. The accom- 
plishments in the last ten years are not 
included; but since the World War 
West Point men have come to fill many 


richly endowed her, still the picture is 
incomplete without reference to the 
beauty of that endowment in setting 
and buildings. 

The spirit of ’76 broods over all in 
the lofty remains of old Fort Putnam 
high in the hills above the great Chapel 
The latter, a veritable battle abbey, has 
been likened to the Chapel of St 
George at Windsor. In it are two of 
the world’s most notable contributions 
to the glory of stained glass—the great 
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north and south memorial windows, 
the latter a result of international com- 
petition among world-renowned crafts- 
men. The great organ will within the 


next two years take rank as the world’s 
finest organ. With its investiture of 
tattered battle flags, magnificent dig- 
nity of structure and musie, the chapel 
has an influence on the sensibilities of 
the West Pointer which prevails in the 
far reaches of frontier, desert, and 
jungle to gentle his treatment of the 
wards over whom he sometimes holds 
the autoeracy of life and death. 
Between the riding hall, the largest 
in the world, at the river’s edge, and 
the great academic buildings on either 
side of the main thoroughfare, is the 
library, housing an unsurpassed col- 
lection of military writings, besides the 
ordinary equipment of the great edu- 
cational institution’s library. ‘Here are 
the shrines to Whistler and Poe, one- 
time sons of West Point; here are no- 
table memorabilia of the world’s great 
military figures. South of the Chapel 
the bulk of the castle-like headquarters 
rises to the height of its keep-tower 
fourteen stories above the east portal. 
Across the street from it is Grant Hall, 


which, next the Library, is the oldest 
building in active use at West Point. 
Grant Hall, hung with portraits of dis- 
tinguished West Pointers, is the Cadet 
Mess. West of the Academic Buildings 
lie the two quadrangles of cadet bar- 
racks containing four hundred and 
fifty-one rooms, each accommodating 
three cadets. In these battlemented 
piles live recollections of Grant, Lee, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Stonewall Jack- 
son, Jefferson Davis, Custer, Goethals, 
Pershing. North of the barracks lies 
the gymnasium, the completely equip- 
ped center of the most intensive physi- 
cal development to be found among the 
world’s educational institutions. 

As on the purely military side West 
Point strives to turn out experts as 
military leaders and instructors, im- 
bued with the habit of discipline and 
command that must not fail in the 
greatest emergencies; so, on the cultu- 
ral side she instills, by training and en- 
vironment, the instincts and finer sen- 
sibilities of the true gentleman, to tem- 
per and govern the stern measures 
which so often fall to the lot of military 
men. 





A Part of the Old Chain Which Was Stretched Across the Hudson, 
from West Point to Constitution Island during the Revolution to 
Prevent the Passage of Ships 
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Lt. Col. H. J. Koehler 





is not generally 
known that while the 
Military Academy 
was the first of the 
prominent educa- 
tional institutions to 
concern itself with 
the physical welfare 
of its student body, 
it was the last of 
these institutions to 


f T 











pr Se . 


permit its student body to enter the 


had not jolted the extreme conserva. 
tism obtaining here. A veteran team 
of midshipmen, after only a few days’ 
previous notice, appeared at West 
Point and challenged the cadets to a 
game of football. This game ended in 
a signal defeat for our ‘‘team,’’ only 
two members of which had ever 
played football before. The sting of 
this defeat, coming as it did at the 
psychological moment, and the deter 
mination to retrieve it, were, no doubt, 
very important factors in bringing the 

athletic question at the 





field of competitive intercollegiate 
athletics. It was not 
until the year 1890, 


many years after all 
prominent institutions 
had recognized and en- 
couraged competitive 
intercollegiate athletic 
competitions amongst 
their student bodies, 
that the venture was 
reluctantly undertaken 
here. That it was un- 
dertaken at all was due 
to the constant and 
persistent importuning 
on the part of the 
younger officers sta- 
tioned at the Academy, 
who based their de- 
mands upon the fact 
that other conservative 
institutions had recog- 
nized the importance of competitive 
intercollegiate athletics. 

It is doubtful if this concession 
would have been made even then if 
our friends from the Naval Academy 
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Lt. Col. Herman J. Koehler, 
U. S. Army (Retired) 


Academy to a climax 

Contrary to the ex 
pectation of many, th: 
experiment did not 


revolutionize the Acad 
emy. That it did not 
impair its efficiency is 
evidenced by the fact 
that those had 
been most zealous in 
their opposition to th 
introduction of ath 
letie competitions be- 
eame their staunchest 
supporters. 

The deductions from 
this initial experiment 
may be summed up as 
follows: 

Ist. That where so 
much importance 1s 
attached to the physical training of 
the individual cadet, as is the case at 
the Academy, competitive athletics 
may be safely encouraged. 

2d. That they may be made a val 
uable adjunct to this individual train- 


who 
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The Riding Hall 
\n immense enclosure, 600 feet long, providing ample 
space for indoor instruction. The best indoor polo field 
in the country 


ing, as they frequently develop qual- 


ties in the individual which might 


otherwise never have been disclosed. 


3d. That ‘they instill a desire for 
regulated wholesome sport and pas- 


time, thus proving themselves a splen- 
did incentive to clean hygienic living. 


4th. That by serving as vent for the 
xuberanee of youth, they become a 
powerful aid to diseipline. 

ith. That they enhance the product 
of the Aeademy to the service by as- 
sisting in the development of those 
physical attributes upon which, more 
than upon anything else, the success 
ff an offiecer’s career is dependent. 

6th. That, the authorities . having 
complete control, a hard and fast 
limit, that of actual bene- 
fit to the institution and 
to the individual, can be 
set to athleties. 

ith. That under the 
supervision obtaining 
here, the ethies of ath- 
letics, sportsmanship, 
cannot fail to reach its 
highest development. 


From the beginning, 
competitive athleties at 
the Academy have been 
Voluntary so far as the 
cadets are concerned. All 


cadets, except those 
of doubtful aca- 
demic standing, who 
are pronounced 
physically qualified 
to participate in 
athletic sports, 
have been permitted 
to try for a place on 
the various teams. 

It was not until 
the advent of the 
World War that 
athletics became rec- 
ognized as an im- 
portant adjunct to 
the training of men for the military 
profession. Athletics played a par- 
ticularly important role in the train- 
ing of our forces, being used to sup- 
plement the usual methods of discipli- 
nary physical training. Despite the 
fact that the athletic training of our 
men for the war never got beyond the 
experimental] stage, due to the absence 
of any well-developed, coordinated 
and uniform method and to the fact 
that their administration and applica 
tion were entrusted to those unfami- 
liar with matters military, they 
proved themselves most valuable. 


———— 7 





View of the Plain 
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This experience created a new de- 
mand upon the Academy, which the 
present administration was quick to 
recognize. Leadership, superior phys- 
ical qualifications and the ability to 
discharge intelligently every phase of 
military training, particularly that 
pertaining to the conditioning of men, 
are some of the qualifications that the 
experience of the war are demand- 
ing of the graduates of the Academy. 

In order to meet this demand, in- 
struction in athletics was included in 
the regular prescribed course of in- 
struction of cadets, by action of the 
Academie Board. This instruction 
has now been incorporated in the 
regular physical training course in 
conjunction with which it doubtless 
forms the most pretentious and com- 
prehensive and, so far as results are 
concerned, the most successful course 
of physical training yet attempted 
anywhere. 

Briefly, this system of training, 
which after more than three years’ 
experience is no longer an experiment 
but an accomplished fact, may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. Disciplinary Physical Training— 
This comprises recruit instruction, 
setting-up exercises, marching and 
mass commanding. 

2. Physical Training-—This includes 
instruction in gymnastics, fencing, 
boxing, wrestling, swimming and 
dancing. 

This instruction is confined to the 
members of the Fourth Class. 

3. Compulsory Intramural Athletics 


—This includes all classes. Every 
cadet during his stay at the Academy 
is required to participate in every one 
of the prominent athletic activities. 
Instruction is given in the following 
games: Football, baseball, basketball, 
soccer, lacrosse, tennis, track and 
field, golf and polo. At present the in- 


ee 


struction in these activities is placed 
on a par with the military drills, two 
periods per week being given to each 
during the entire academic year—one. 
half the Corps being engaged in ath. 
leties while the other half is engaged 
in military drills. The instruction 
year is divided into four periods: 

(a) Summer Period, from July 1 to 
August 28, for new cadets only. 

(b) Fall Period, from September 1 
to November 18, for all cadets. 

(ec) Winter Period, from December 
5 to March 30, for all cadets. 

(d) Spring Period, from Apri! i to 
June 15, for all cadets. 

SUMMER PERIOD 

The instruction during this period 
is confined to members of the new 
class of cadets, there being five in- 
struction periods per week, each of 
seventy-five minutes. The activities 
covered during this period embrace 
baseball, football, basketball, lacrosse, 
track and field, and tennis. The in- 
struction is divided into: (a) Lectures 
on the theory and rules of the various 
activities; and (b) The practical ap- 
plication of the elements. No effort 
is made to develop expertness at this 
time, the object being to familiarize 
cadets with these activities and to as- 
certain in a general way each cadet’s 
adaptability to them. 

A record is kept of the cadet’s pro- 
ficiency in each of the above-named 
activities. In certain track and field 
events every cadet is required to qual- 
ify. These qualifications are well 
within the ability of the average 
young man. At the end of each year 
these tests are increased, the increase 
however, always being a rational one. 


FALL PERIOD 
This period extends from Septem- 
ber 1 to November 18. The prescribed 
activities embrace football, soccer, !a- 
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iper 


crosse, basketball, tennis, golf, track 
and field, and polo. The instruction 
s the company, every cumpany 
iaving its own complement of teams 
in each of the above activities, and 
team having its own coach. 








The Cadet Chapel 


Situated on the hill east of South Barracks and just below the level of Lusk Reservoir 


A requisition is made upon the tac- 
tical officer in charge of each com- 
pany for the assignment of a propor- 
tionate number of cadets for each of 
the prescribed activities. As far as it 
is possible to do so, every cadet is in 
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general assigned to the activity of his 
choice. This privilege, however, does 
not permit a cadet to omit any of the 
prescribed activities. The first weeks 
of each period are devoted to prelimi- 
nary training and the last week to 
inter-company games. 


WINTER PERIOD 

During this period, cadets are given 
the option to select one of the follow- 
ing activities: Basketball, swimming, 
boxing, wrestling, gymnastics, fenc- 
ing, cross-country and hockey. Par- 
ticipation in these activities is volun- 
tary, and competitions with teams 
representing other institutions are 
permitted in all of these activities. 


SPRING PERIOD 


During this period mass athletic 
training embraces the following ac- 
tivities: Baseball, soccer, lacrosse, ten- 
nis, track and field, golf and polo. 
All these activities are conducted 
along the same lines as those of the 
Fall Period. 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 

In scope and in the object sought, 
this undertaking is without precedent 
anywhere. In general, the entire 
scheme is founded upon the principles 
upon which the Military Academy is 
founded, and to which she owes the 
unique position she holds amongst in- 
stitutions of learning the word over, 
viz., the equality of her students in 
every respect and in all things. The 
organization for the control of this 
instruction is laid along military 
lines. 

Under the. direction of the Superin- 
tendent, this instruction is placed in 
charge of the Department of Tactics. 
Under the Commandant of Cadets; the 
direct supervision and control:of the 


— 


entire scheme is placed in charge of 
the Instructor in Military Gymnas. 
ties, assisted by a senior instructor of 
each activity and a staff of officer and 
civilian coaches, numerous enoiigh to 
permit one being assigned to every 
company team. 

The senior instructor in each par. 
ticular activity acts as head coach and 
general supervisor of his activity. In 
order to establish a bond between the 
intercollegiate competitive Academy 
teams and the intramural teams, these 
senior instructors cooperate with the 
Graduate Head Coaches of the Acad- 
emy teams and with the officer in 
charge of the intramural activities, 
with a view to coordinate the instruc. 
tion of the intercollegiate and intra- 
mural contingents and thereby estab- 
lish a well-defined bond between the 
two. 

Every cadet is rated in every ac. 
tivity in which he participates. This 
system is made possible by the fact 
that every team has its own individual 
coach under whose supervision the 
same cadets remain throughout the 
entire period of instruction. This ar- 
rangement has proven itself most val- 
uable, as through it the coach receives 
a very intimate knowledge of the abil- 
ity of every cadet in his charge, and a 
bond is established between coach and 
players that makes for wholesome 
rivalry, without which indulgence in 
these activities would become 4 
drudgery. This intimate association 
of coach and players also has the ad- 
vantage of safe-guarding the cadet, 
thereby minimizing the liability to in- 
jury. Complete equipments are issued 
to cadets for each of the various ac- 


.tivities in which he engages. 


During the fall period a staff of ap- 
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1 the proximately sixty officers is required 
to conduet this instruction. Only one 
r ac professional coach (soccer) is em- 
This ployed, all other coaches being officers 
fact or civilian instructors regularly at- 
idual tached to the Academy. The playing 
the | fields required consist of three foot- 
+ the ball fields, three soccer fields, three la- 
fields, three basketball courts 
and seven tennis courts. 
The object of this course of training 
is the physical development of the en- 
tire Corps of Cadets through means 
that are supplemental to the require- 
ments of the regular prescribed course 
of disciplinary physical training. The 
value of this instruction has mani- 
fested itself in various ways in the in- 
dividual eadet and in the Corps in 
general. Aside from the many physi- 
cal benefits, it has proven itself a 
most powerful aid to discipline. By 
establishing an athletic democracy, 
which brings the members of the vari- 
ous classes into close personal con- 
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tact, a mutuality of respect is engen- 
dered between individuals and classes 
that contributes materially toward 
eradicating any tendency on the part 
of upper classmen to take advantage 
of Fourth Classmen. As most of the 
activities are contests in which the 
participants are brought into personal 
contact with one another, and in 
which personal courage and daring 
play a very decided role, manliness, 
aggressiveness, assurance, confidence, 
and keenness of conception are de- 
veloped in a degree impossible by any 
other means. Hundreds of cadets, in 
whom these attributes might 
have been vitalized, are for the first 
time given a chance to find them- 
selves. In this consciousness of their 
ability to do, they learn to dare. 


never 


4. Competitive Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics : 


These are under the direct control 
of the Superintendent, assisted by an 
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advisory Athletic Board of five offi- 
cers, appointed by the Superinten- 
dent. 

At no time in the history of ath- 
letics at the Academy have competi- 
tive athletics attained the prominence 
or been given the serious considera- 
tion they are receiving at the present 
time. The reasons for this are di- 
rectly traceable to the deductions 
made from the experience of the war, 
which demonstrated that, other things 
being equal, athletes made the best 
leaders, particularly amongst those who 
eame into direct contact with the men. 

The fact that participation in ath- 
letie competitions, simulating as they 
do the conditions that confront men 
in actual combat, is the best school for 
leadership, self-discipline and team 
work cannot be gainsayed. Leader- 
ship can be developed only through 
rivalry and competition in which 
something of serious import is at 
stake. Such conditions are ever pres- 
ent in athletic competitions between 
rival teams, 

Aside from the purely military 
benefits, competitive intercollegiate 
athletics have a peculiar and a par- 
ticular value at the Academy. 
Through them the Corps is afforded a 
community of interest hardly possible 
through any other means. They be- 
come a rallying point about which their 
interest in the Academy, in the Corps 
and in one another is centered. 
Through this community of interests, 
a cadet’s vision is broadened, class 
distinctions are eliminated, a better 
and most lasting camaraderie is estab- 
lished, and, finally, a loyalty to his 
fellows and to the Academy is fos- 
tered. 


In addition to the advantages eny. 
merated, these contests also have the 
advantage, by bringing cadets int 
closer relationship with representa. 
tives of other prominent institutions. 
of giving them an opportunity to for. 
mulate a very accurate opinion of the 
physical and moral standards obtain. 
ing at these institutions. 

While the spirit of athletics is far 
reaching in its effect, its principal 
asset, the one without which this spirit 
would be impossible amongst gentle- 
men, is the ethics, the morals of 
sportsmanship. Any athletic victory 
must be counted a signal defeat if 
these morals, these principles of 
sportsmanship, are violated in the 
slightest degree to win. From the be- 
ginning, the Corps of Cadets has been 
imbued with this spirit, and through 
it the cadets have justly earned the 
reputation of being second to none, as 
exponents of all that is best in the 
ethics of sportsmanship, without sac- 
rificing in the least their reputation 
for the superior quality of their 
efforts. 

Such a splendid reputation, the 
legacy left each class by the one that 
went before, is a heritage the conser- 
vation of which is worthy the best 
efforts of all connected with the Acad- 
emy. To cadets particularly, however, 
the stewardship of this reputation be- 
longs, for so long as it is conscienti- 
ously adhered to, and so long as every 
individual cadet will guard it vigi- 
lantly, as though he personally were 
responsible for it, which he is, the ath- 
letic spirit of the Corps will continve 
to prove itself worthy of the best tra- 
ditions the Academy stands for. 
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An Educational Institution 


Lucius Hudson Holt, Professor 


|\OME ten years ago a 
Columbia professor 
came to West Point 
on an inspection trip. 
He went into our 
recitation rooms 
looked over our labo- 
ratory facilities, 
talked freely with our 
instructors and ¢a- 
dets, and asked us 
numberless questions. At the close of 
the day, the Superintendent tendered 
him an academic board dinner. As the 
coffee appeared and the cigars were 
handed around, the General said to our 
visitor: ‘‘Now you have here around 
the table the heads of the various de- 
partments of instruction at West 
Point. Just ask them what you want 
to know: they are the persons best 
qualified to give you information.’’ 
And the professor answered directly to 
the point: ‘‘I want to know how it is 
that West Point, taking boys at the 
same age and with the same general 
mental attainments as Columbia takes 
them, turns them out so much better 
intellectually trained than Columbia 
does.” 

The compliment implied in our vis- 
itor’s question was deeply appreciated 
by all present. In the conversation 
that followed, the heads of depart- 
ments, assuming for the moment the 
correctness of his judgment, talked 
freely of the aims, methods, policies, 
and incentives at West Point which en- 
able the academy to accomplish these 
educational results. The single course 
of study, the small sections, the ar- 














rangement of classes in order of merit, 
the adaptation of instruction to the 
capacity of sections, the posting of 
grades weekly, the ruthless elimination 
of those who fail to meet the standards, 
the incentive of an assured position 
and an opening to an honorable career, 
the determination of relative rank in 
the Army by graduation standing— 
each of these was discussed as having 
a part in enabling the academy au- 
thorities to exact great effort from the 
students and to maintain high stand- 
ards of academic work. And as I un- 
dertake now to present West Point as 
an educational institution to the read- 
ers of the JouRNAL, these same factors 
come to mind. It is my problem to 
weave them into a connected whole. 
Thus may West Point, the College 
emerge. 

The name ‘‘ Academy”’ as applied to 
West Point is a misnomer. To many 
people today the word implies an in- 
stitution on the educational level of 
the secondary school. Our country 
abounds in academies, many of them 
‘‘military academies,’’ which are col- 
lege preparatory schools of wide re- 
pute. In contrast to such academies, 
West Point is an institution of full 
college grade. The candidate who 
would enter West Point by certificate 
must present credentials showing grad- 
uation with good grades from an ac- 
eredited secondary school. He must be 
not less than seventeen years old. Thus 
in age and in mental qualifications the 
requirements of West Point are those 
of a college, and not those of an 
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A new eadet enters West Point July 
two months thereafter he 
undergoes a fairly stiff course of mili- 
training and physical ‘‘season- 
ing.’ The ‘‘plebe’’ experience is a 
trying period, a time when the boy has 
a whole world of new adjustments to 
make, a new environment, a new code 
to learn. It is a wise provision in the 
schedule that requires his admission 
July 1 and gives two months unin- 
terruptedly to his initiation into his 
Vita Nuova. 

Then September 1 academic work 
opens. Notice that this date is a full 
three weeks earlier than the opening 
in the average civilian college. And at 
this point I may well add that the 
omission of long holidays at Christmas 
and Easter still further extends the 
academic year until it averages some 


as the term is widely un- 


ce 
tary 


Th: Drawing Academy 


six weeks longer than that of the col- 
lege. This is precious time from the 
teacher’s point of view. 

And notice, too, that the academic 
work starts off with a rush. There is 
no period for registration: no delay of 
a week before recitations begin to be 
taken seriously: no cases of students 
straggling in to be enrolled in the 
classes ten days or two weeks late. The 
new cadets have been in the Corps since 
the first of July; the clerical force in 
the academic departments has during 
the summer made out the section rolls; 
in the last days of August the text- 
books are distributed and the lessons 
announced; and the very first day of 
the course is an instruction day. The 
machine leaps from a standing start 
into high speed at 7:55 a. m. Septem- 
ber 1. 

In the atmosphere of the section 
room, too, the new cadet finds a marked 
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difference from what he has been ac- 
customed to in secondary school or col- 
lege. His section is small, never over 
eighteen cadets; his instructor is an 
officer with the definite task before him 
of covering the material in the as- 
signed lesson and of testing the prepa- 
ration of each cadet on that material. 
Legitimate questions are promptly and 
concisely answered, difficulties ex- 
plained, and then the burden of the 
recitation is transferred to the student. 
It may be that he is sent to the black- 
board with a problem to solve; or that 
the instructor begins brisk questioning 
around the class, interspersing his 
questions with comment on the signifi- 
eance of the material. Throughout the 
period, the instructor is steadily forg- 
ing ahead under high pressure, keep- 
ing his section alert and attentive, to 
cover the material in the day’s assign- 
ment. The leisureliness of many a 
recitation period of high school and 
college, the opportunity for extended 
discussion leading at times for away 
from the subject at hand, are absent. 
The period is a hard, steady mental 
drive both for instructor and cadet. 

This academic atmosphere requires, 
of course, another set of adjustments 
on the part of the new cadet. He must 
change habits of study acquired under 
the different system in his secondary 
school; he must learn to concentrate at 
fixed periods upon the preparation of 
his assignments and upon the instruc- 
tion given him in the class-room; he 
must acquire the habit of doing thor- 
oughly and quickly a piece of work 
allotted to him. 

The authorities recognize fully the 
difficulties inherent in these changes 
from customary methods in the cadet’s 
previous experience, and take meas- 
ures to assist the student in making his 


adjustments. In the first place, deg. 
nite periods are set aside throuhout 
the day and evening for study, pc riods 
sufficient in length and convenicit in 
time. In his first year, for exam))|e, he 
is in the section-room from 7:55 a. m. 
to 9:20 a. m., at the gymnasium from 
9:20 a. m. to 10:10 a. m., at study in 
his barracks room from 10:10 a. m. 
until 12 noon, at recitation from 1 p. m. 
until 2 p. m, at study again from 2 
p. m. until 3 p. m., at drill from 3:15 
p. m. until 4:15 p. m. (except Wednes. 
days and Saturdays), free for relax. 
ation and exercise from 4:15 p. m. until 
6.15 p. m., and at study from 7 p. m 
until 9:30 p. m. A graduate from a 
civilian college, who is now a cadet at 
West Point,, recently stated frankly 
that the conditions for study at West 
Point were far more favorable than he 
had ever known at college. 

And in the second place, the au- 
thorities set aside a period of an hour 
every afternoon when any cadet in any 
class who desires extra instruction or 
assistance may, upon application, ob- 
tain it. Between 5:10 p. m. and 6:10 
p. m., when cadets are otherwise free, 
they may receive such help. 

By his success in making his adjust- 
ments in his first year a cadet largely 
determines his own fate at West Point. 
At Christmas, the Academic Board 
eliminates those who have conspicu- 
ously failed to maintain the required 
standard. These eliminations are 
many, often as high as 22 or 25 per 
cent of the class. And again in June, 
at the end of the first year, another 
drastic elimination takes place, remov- 
ing 8 or 10 per cent of the remainder. 
Those who survive these two ¢|imina- 
tions usually have fitted themselves 
into their environment and are able ‘0 
complete the course. A few ary clim 
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Cadets in Section Room 
Each section consists of from ten to fifteen cadets, and each cadet recites and is marked every day 


nated at Christmas in the second, or 
Yearling, year, and a few more at the 
end of that year, but the great mass 
of unfitted go during this first year at 
the institution. 


The habits formed during this first 


year are more firmly fixed by the ca- 
det’s experiences during the succeed- 
ing years. The subjects of study 
change, of course, but the requirements 
and methods continue much the same 
in all the classes. 

Now just what are these habits in- 
culeated by the system? First of all 
I should emphasize the habit of ac- 
complishing a set task in a thorough 
and expeditious manner. The learn- 
ing of an assigned lesson becomes a 
military duty, to be accomplished as 
such. In the second place, a cadet ac- 
quires the habit of continuous applica- 
tion. The course at West Point is 
hard, and few are the men so naturally 
gifted that they can master it without 
long and arduous study. In the third 
place, a cadet learns to present his 
material on a given topic in a clear, 
direct, and concise manner. The con- 
stant repetition day by day and month 
by month of recitations upon prob- 
lems or topics stamps this habit per- 
manently upon the man. He may as 
an officer sometimes lack fluency and 
grace of expression, but he seldom 
lacks the ability to express himself 
briefly and unmistakably upon a given 
question. And another habit incul- 
eated by this system is respect for an- 
thority. This results from the whole 
military educational idea, of course, 
but it is further stressed by the method 
of continued textbook assignments 
and the emphasis in the section room 
instruction upon the mastery of these 
assignments. The textbook is openly 
or tacitly assumed to be the last word 
on the subject under consideration. 
Time seldom allows extended class- 
room discussion of opposing theories 
or of further developments :—time 
presses ; we must cover the material in 
































The Library 








at West Point 


Erected in 1841, it is now the oldest building on the Post for the use of cadets, 
It contains one of the best military reference libraries in the country 


today’s lesson and go on to the next. 

We must not forget, in weighing the 
influences affecting the student, the 
powerful incentives for success in his 
academic work. In the first place, 
from the day he enters the academy 
he is a part of the army of the United 
States. He ranks just above a non- 
commissioned officer and just below 
a commissioned officer. He is paid, 
while he is a cadet,-a little over a 
thousand dollars a year, enough to 
pay all his expenses and allow him to 
accumulate a uniform and equipment 
fund of about six hundred dollars by 
the time he graduates. Successful 
completion of the course entitles him 
to a commission in the Army, the first 
step in an honorable career. His rela- 
tive rank in the Army as compared 
with his classmates is determined by 
his relative standing throughout his 
four years’ course. Grades are posted 
week by week, so that each cadet may 
know just how he is faring in the 
competition. The combination of 
these conditions offers a forceful in- 
ducement to work. Cadets live in an 
atmosphere of effort and achievement. 


They earnestly want to succeed. This 
will to win is one of the greatest as- 
sets on which the instructional force 
ean draw. The elimination periods 
are sad days at the academy, and the 
‘*foundlings,’’ as the lost souls are 
ealled, depart often in tears. 

So far as the course of study is con- 
cerned: it is a technical or scientific 
course, with enough of the so-called 
‘‘Humanities’’ to complete a fairly 
well-rounded education. There are no 
electives: every cadet takes the sub- 
jects every other cadet takes, and 
must qualify on them all. The major 
subjects are those in the field of theo- 
retical and applied mathematics, stud- 
ied according to the following sched- 
ule: 


Ist year: 


Mathematies, daily, covering alge- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry, 
plane analytical geometry, part 
of solid analytical geometry, and 
surveying. 


2d year: 


Mathematics, daily, covering solid 
analytical geometry, descriptive 
geometry, and the calculus 
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3d vear: 

Natural and experimental philoso- 
phy, daily, covering elementary 
mechanies and properties of mat- 
ter, wave motion, sound and light, 
technieal mechanies, hydraulics, 
aerodynamies, and descriptive 
astronomy. 

Also, chesistry and electricity, daily, 
covering general chemistry and 
heat, internal combustion en- 
gines, and electricity. 


4th year: 

Engineering, daily, covering me- 
chanies of engineering, engineer- 
ing materials, roads, water sup, 
ply, sewerage. 


Then in addition to these major sub- 
jects, constituting of themselves a 
fairly complete whole for the purpose, 
are the liberal arts courses, distrib- 
uted as follows: 


Ist year: 
French, alternate days, except Sat- 
urdays. 
English, alternate days, except Sat- 
urdays. 
2d year: 
French, alternate days. 
Hlistory (modern European) alter- 
nate days, 
Drawing, alternate days, except 
Saturdays. 
English, alternate days, except Sat- 
urdays. 


3d year: 
Spanish, alternate days, except Sat- 
urdays. 


Drawing, alternate days, except 

Saturdays. 
4th year: 

Law, alternate days, except Satur- 
days. 

Government, alternate days, except 
Saturdays, first term. 

Economies, alternate days, except 
Saturdays, second term. 


Of course, time is found in the 
schedule also for such section room 


teaching as is required in purely mili- 
tary subjects, as tactics, ordnance 
and gunnery, military history, mili- 
tary hygiene, and hippology. In the 
tabular arrangement above is repre- 
sented merely the main lines of in- 
struction from the purely cultural 
side. 

This schedule and these methods 
may meet with considerable criticism 
from the professional pedagogue. He 
will miss from the list of subjects a 
number of the favorite -ologies always 
included in the offerings in the college 
catalogue, like sociology, anthropology, 
psychology. And he will consider a 
course narrowly restricted which pre- 
sents no opportunity for election of 
subjects, no chance for a student to 
develop his special aptitude and in- 
terest along some particular line. He 
may, too, resent in the system the fail- 
ure to cultivate a spirit of free inquiry 
and independent investigation, which 
are such prominent characteristics of 
the educational methods in many lead- 
ing institutions today. 

Let him not forget that West Point 
is a professional college, and makes no 
pretence to be a university. It is~ 
training young men for a particular 
and restricted purpose. The authori- 
ties believe it just and rignt that its 
curriculum should be directed within 
the limits best adapted to fulfill that 
purpose. And let him remember, also, 
that West Point is but the first stage 
in an officer’s education. The Military 
Academy is not the place for special- 
ization: opportunity for that is given 
in the service and staff school system 
for officers. West Point builds the 
foundations, and within the bounds of 
the time available tries to lay these 
deep and broad. It is a conservative 
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institution, it is true, but the question 
may well be asked: Is it not a wisely 
conservative policy to further those 
studies and those methods which fos- 
ter the qualities and habits most 
needed in an efficient Army officer? 
And doesn’t West Point do just this? 

Now just a few words in conclusion 
with regard to the organization which 
directs the educational policy and 
methods. The influences affecting the 
eadet and molding him into the 
graduated West Pointer have been 
emphasized as he more or less consci- 
ously receives them and adapts him- 
self to them. The question now is: 
Who are the men, and what 
form of organization, back 
system ? 

There are twelve departments of in- 
struction, as follows: Tactics; Engi- 
neering; Natural and Experimental 
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Philosophy ; Mathematics; Che misty, 
and Electricity; Drawing; }\ oder 
Languages; Law; Ordnance an) Gy; 
nery ; Military Hygiene; Englis)) ; ang 
Economics, Government, and |] 
At‘the head of each departme is 
professor. His duties are tw 

he is in the first place the dire 

the policy and methods in his depart 
ment; and he is a member of the aca 
demic board which, under the Super. 
intendent and the War Department 
determines the policy and methods of 
the whole institution. These heads of 
departments are appointed by 1! 
President upon the recommendatio: 
of the Secretary of War. They a: 
usually Army officers, graduates of th 
academy, who during their commis 
sioned service have exhibited specia 
and notable aptitude in the field allied 
to the department for which they ar 





Perched on the Heights Above the Famous Culebra Cut is Camp Gaillard—the Home 
of the 42d Infantry 
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select Seven of these professors 
are rmanent’’; that is, they hold 
ofice until the retiring age of sixty- 


four. The remainder are appointed 
for a four-year tour, at the end of 


which they return to their regular 
commissioned branch and service. 
For the work of instruction, each 


head of department has officers of the 
Army detailed to the Military Acad- 
omy for a four-year tour of duty. 
These officer instructors are nearly all 
West Point graduates, and are desig- 
nated bY the 


tary and the educational head of 
the institution. He is responsible for 
carrying out the policies laid down 
by the War Department, and for 
maintaining at all times a close co- 
ordination between the War Depart- 
ment and the Academy. On questions 
of academic policy, he calls into con- 
sultation the academic board, a board 
composed of all the heads of depart- 
ments. Such questions as those in- 
volving academic deficiencies, adop- 
tion or change in textbooks, modifica- 

tions of the cur- 





War  Depart- 
ment upon 
re ¢ mmenda- 
tions submitted 
by the profes- 
sors through 
the Super i n- 
tendent of the 
Academy. The 
professors base 
their recommen- 
dations, natural- 
ly, upon the 
cadet and com- 
missioned ree- 
ord of an officer. 
The number of 
oficer instruc- 
tors on duty in 
each depart- 
ment depends, 
of course, upon 
the size of the 
class under in- 
struction. 

The Superin- 








riculum, exami- 
nations, qualifi- 
eations of can- 
didates for ad- 
mission, grant- 
ing of diplomas, 
are referred to 
and decided by 
the academic 
board. 

Within a de- 
partment, the 
professor deter- 
mines the de- 
tails of policy 
and method. He 
is himself a spe- 
cially qualified 
officer, chosen 
for his position 
beeause of his 
known exper'i- 
ence and ability. 
His instructors, 
however, have 
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not have had opportunity during 
their service to qualify themselves 
as experts in the subjects they are 
to teach. It is the principal duty 
of the head of a department, there- 
fore, to train his officer assistants as 
teachers, to direct their study, and 
to supervise their work. He com- 
monly assembles these officers at fre- 
quent intervals, often before each new 
lesson, goes over with them the mate- 
rial in the assignment, explains and 
elaborates the points treated, answers 
questions and clears up difficulties, 
and directs the methods to be used in 
the classroom for developing the sub- 
ject. Then at the time of the recita- 
tion, he often himself visits several 
sections, observing the work of his in- 
structors, taking hold of the recita- 
tion himself the better to illustrate a 
point or to show an instructor by his 
own example how to handle the ma- 
terial. 

Thus the system is entirely different 
from that in the usual civilian college. 
Responsibility for the conduct of a 
department’s teaching is centered 
upon one man, the professor or direc- 
tor, far more than in college. Uni- 
formity of instruction is insured 
throughout the many sections of a 
class. Although in the beginning of 
an officer assistant’s tour he may not 
be a trained pedagague, his enthusi- 
asm, energy, loyalty, and hard work 
go far toward making up for his lack 
of teaching experience. Within a year 
or two, his training in the classroom, 
his absorption of the professor’s meth- 
ods and policies, and his diligent study 
have made him at least the equal of 
the average instructor personnel in 
the colleges of the country. 

So here is West Point as an Educa- 
tional Institution. I have tried to set 
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forth frankly and fully within th 
limits of my space its policies, jts 
methods, and its organization, to. 
gether with an indication of its infiy. 
ence upon its students. West Poin: 
from the educational side has at times 
been severely criticized, and will, we 
expect, be criticized in the future. Too 
often this criticism has been directed 
against the institution by men wh 
have known very little of its aims and 
its methods. West Point is unique 
It cannot be justly condemned because 
it does not do as others of its grade 
do—it has a different purpose. West 
Point is conservative. Perhaps it is 
not a bad thing to have a few strong. 
holds of conservatism in an eduea- 
tional world where the roots of radi- 
calism so soon and so widely take hold. 
But don’t understand that by conser. 
vatism we mean changelessness. The 
Military Academy of today is a better, 
broader institution than it was even a 
decade ago. By conservatism we 
mean simply that West Point goes 
slowly in making innovations in its 
time-tested, and on the whole satis- 
factory, policies and methods. West 
Point is difficult. We are proud of it, 
so long as the difficulty of the course 
is not unreasonable. Men do not gain 
intellectual power and strength by 
easy courses. A diploma from West 
Point is a certificate of hard study and 
long application. 

Hence, in spite of criticisms, West 
Point goes on from generation to gen- 
eration, secure in the passionate loy- 
alty of its graduates and the deep re- 
spect of the people at large. The 
country calls West Pointers to places 
of great responsibility, not only i 
military, but in civilian life. 
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ing emphasis—comes 
diversion. He rates it most highly, but 
he would indulge in it only when all his 
other engagements are out of the way. 
And in that last place it undoubtedly 
belongs; for who ean amuse himself 
properly with a mind picturing a 
heaped-up pile labeled ‘‘ Unfinished 
Business’? We féel an unrest which 
we all inherit from our Puritan an- 
cestors—a sturdy race of forebears 
whom we all like to acclaim, but in 
their distant aspect of ancestors. 

When I look at the Military Acad- 
emy curriculum (you saw it on an 
earlier page if you read without skip- 
ping) I sometimes wonder when the 
eadet so nearly finishes those tasks 
which the old king enumerates in his 
list that he has time for amusement. 
He is so taken up with the Academic 
Board’s equivalent for tending sheep 
and the contemplation attendant there- 
on that the rest of the schedule must 
be taken on high. Yes, those hours in 
which he may ‘sport himself’’ are few 
indeed, when measured on a dial. But 
just when I begin to sympathize, I re- 
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Social Life at West Point 


Maj. Alexander Wheeler Chilton, /nfantry 


“So many hours must I tend my flock, 
So many hours must I take my rest, 

So many hours must I contemplate, 
So many hours must I sport myself.” 


member that enjoyment is a thing not 
of duration but of intensity, and its 
meter is a barometer rather than a 
clock. 

For the cadet does get all of his 
work out of the way and indulges him- 
self, strenuously as always, in those ac- 
tivities which collectively form his so- 
cial life. Out of deference to my title 
I must hasten to add that his social ae- 
tivities are very largely informal, and 
that his social contacts are mostly 
among his fellow cadets. Each class 
has a hall where a man may meet his 
classmates, and where he learns to 
know those men whom he does not meet 
in the daily routine. The Y. M. C. A. 
furthers this same end of wide ac- 
quaintance, particularly in the cadets’ 
first year in the academy. These near- 
club rooms are new since my day, so I 
do not know how influential they are in 
the social life of the corps. I have 
passed beneath their windows from 
time to time, and have heard issue 
sounds that would once have meant 
high jinks. Such, however, is the ad- 
vance of science that one man with a 
pianola or a phonograph ean kick up a 
fair semblance of merriment in a jail. 

Outside the area of barracks, the 
cadet presents himself formally several 
times a year through that most social 
of media, the theatre. (I use the word 
with the broadest, most Dionysian con- 
notation.) In summer camp he pre- 
sents weekly performances of music, 
dance, and drama, all in light vein to 
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An Interior View of Cullum Hall 
The hop room where many an Army woman started her career as suc! 


please a mid-summer audience. These 
Color Line concerts have an honorable 
lineage; upon the impromptu boards 
of the Color Line stage men with great 
names have played a part, and have 
gained a poise that has aided them to 
act with calm a greater réle. Today, 
the concerts continue to be a focal point 
in camp and there are those in sum- 
mer’s cortége who never miss the 
chance to see the next generation’s 
commanders sport themselves upon the 
stage. As the summer draws to a close, 
these performances come to a climax 
in the Camp Illumination Like the 
color lines, the illumination is of 
ancient date. Many years ago when 
West Point was first garrisoned, before 
it became a school, a boat came up the 
river with the news that a son had been 
born to the king of our allies, the 
French. In honor of the Lost Dauphin, 
the camp at old Fort Clinton became a 
scene of rejoicing, the forerunner of 
many a mad night since. By magic, 
the humdrum camp becomes Coney 
Island, an Alaskan mining-town, a 
South Sea island, a country fair; and 





in its streets throngs the population 
appropriate to this sudden shift of 
geography. By morning the whole 
seene has vanished; you would sus 
pect charm and incantation if you did 
not know that the Robin Goodfellows 
who work the miracle are good-natured, 
hard-working plebes. 

In winter, the ‘‘Hundredth Night’ 
permits the cadet once more to show 
his theatrical talents. In a perform- 
ance held to celebrate the glad fact 
that June is only 100 days away he 


presents to a varied audience his fes- 
tival, as surely paschal in tone as 
though it followed the Spring equinox 


instead of treading the heels of Wash- 
ington’s birthday. ‘‘The play’s th 
thing’’ ostensibly ; though in a mélange 
of song and dance of his own devising 
of masquerading in women’s lendings 
in mimicry and satire of himself and 
his doings, against a background of his 
own designing, he forgets continuity o! 
plot and loses himself in amorphous 
revel. Always the muse invoked 's 
Thalia; and always she calls to her aid 
the less formal of her servants 
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T\.ose, however, are, because they oc- 


y, 

Gg j cur so infrequently, the least important 
- 

4 doin 








; of the eadet’s social life. His 
maj r appearance is at the Cadet Hops. 
If the Academy inherited from its Pur- 
itan ancestors a respect for work, it 
still retained a drop of Cavalier blood 
which gives us our love of the dance. 
It is a required accomplishment with 
us. For I will not say how many years 
M. Vizet has taught us the intricacies 


floor; and the drummer sounds taps 
to the same number. The partners are 
the cadets’ friends from all over the 
country, and it is a very delightful 
moment of his career when he first blos- 
soms out as a hopoid. 

It is no part of my purpose to de- 
scribe these hops; I can do no more 
than name them. There are the Sum- 
mer hops—a splash of gayety at the 
end of a long busy day. There is the 
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of the changing steps, as one new 
dance after another crowded out its 
respectable forerunner. And before 
even M. Vizet instilled grace and agil- 
levising ity, we daneed. Hops, that once were 
relaxations of the summer period, 
claimed their place on the winter sched- 
ule, until now every Saturday night, at 
eight o’elock, Cullum Hall is lighted 
from top to bottom, and the musicians 
scrape their strings. These are the 
only danees in the world that do not 
pall. The first fox-trot finds a crowded 
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Our Most Valuable Island Possession—Governor’s Island, New York—the Home of 
the 16th Infantry 


Plebe Hop which the fourth class holds 
when every one else is away for a brief 
leave at Christmas. It is the plebe’s 
first hop; he runs it himself, and he 
attends it with a fierce determination 
to enjoy it. There is the Furlough 
Hop given at the end of August in 
honor of the returned furlough class. 
Everybody attends it except the men 
in whose honor it is given. They are 
too oppressed by the thought of the re- 
turn to bondage to be merry. More- 
over, the girls at the hop have been 
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playing all summer with first and third 
classmen, and they are unlikely to give 
the evening to brightening up gloomy 
furlough men. Finally, there is the 
Graduation Hop, the closing festivity 
of June week. It is the last of a long 
line of pleasant evenings, and is too 
filled with sentiment to be talked of 
here. 

Sooner or later these hops, ‘‘ graced 
with elegancy rather than daubed with 
cost,’’ draw every cadet to them, and 
in their gayety he loses the sense of 
social isolation that is so frequently his 
feeling. 

But if the hops are a great success, 
‘the social contacts that grow imme- 
diately out of them are not so happily 
conducted. For it must be admitted 
that the eadet has no place to meet 
his friends who come to see him. He 
has a small, unattractive room in the 
Cadet Guard House, the hotel (old 
when Grant was a plebe), and then the 
vreat open spaces. In summer time, it 
is pleasant to wander up and down 
(pity the poor chaperone!), but ‘‘when 
comes winter with wind and storm,”’ 
the saunter out to Trophy Point be- 
comes an adventure for only the hard- 
iest. I have often regretted that no 
wealthy graduate (yes; we have them!) 
has ever seen fit to emulate General 
Cullum and give us two things that our 
development demands—a social hall 


D 


(or hostess house) and an audit: rium. 
Probably the W. G. has though! that 
a governmental institution shou!d get 
everything from appropriations. Per. 
haps it should; but I am glad tha: 
General Cullum didn’t think so. Wes; 
Point’s social life owes him much. 

Of late years, a new avenue has 
been opened to the cadet by the instr. 
tution of week-end leaves for members 
of the first class. For 24 hours the 
cadet is at liberty and in that time he 
sees and does much. New friendships 
outside West Point become possible 
through these leaves, and as a result 
the cadet is a much better known per- 
son in his neighborhood than he was a 
generation ago. 

Do these activities seem few in num. 
ber and trivial to you? They are more 
numerous by far than they were in ear. 
lier days. And no form of honest 
amusement heartily indulged in can be 
utterly trivial. The cadet has laid out 
for him a fair-sized bit of work. His 
leisure hours are few. The result is 
that he learns how to enjoy those hours 
to the full. With the work off his mind 
he can afford to be light-hearted. It is 
the only form of merriment worth a fig 
Sound release from quarters and for 
the cadet the sun has become warm 
again and the earth has grown green. 
Once more the times are in joint. 
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WestPointasa Military TrainingSchool 
Mgaj. Thomas B. Catron, Infantry 


HE term “‘Military 
Training School’’ 
brings to mind the 

days of the World 
4 War, when the way 
a to the field of glory 


i choked with these 
thorns in the sides of 
those who wanted to 
get at the business of 
fighting without bothering or delaying 
to absorb a lot of ‘‘high-brow’’ ideas. 
On account of the state of unprepared- 
ness of our country, the °stablishment 
of many of these sebwo.. occurred to 
meet necessities as they arose, in a man- 
ner similar to the piece-meal engage- 
ment of troops in an action, rather 
than as the result of a sound plan, 
carefully worked out in advance; and 
the work of co-ordinating the numerous 
courses was still under way when the 
war came to an end. Judging by re- 
sults, the mission of most of these 
schools was to turn out specialists of 
reasonable technical proficiency in a 
short space of time. Everything pos- 
sible was done to favor the accomplish- 
ment of this simple and definite mis- 
sion. The courses were short and in- 
tensive; specialization on technical 
military subjects was the rule, with 
little or no time devoted to general 
matters or the development of charac- 
ter; the incentive to extraordinary ef- 
fort was immediate and strong; mili- 
tary necessity justified any expendi- 
ture that promised to inerease the effi- 








ciency of the instruction. The schools 
were temporary, war-time schools. 

West Point is a permanent, peace- 
time school. There the conditions are 
in almost every respect the opposite of 
those that obtained at the schools of 
1917 and 1918, memories of which 
have been evoked. 

The Military Academy is one of the 
elementary schools of our carefully co- 
ordinated military school system that 
is doing so much to better the pre- 
paredness situation. As such it has 
been assigned a clear-cut mission and 
a definite scope in the following terms :* 

** Mission: 

“‘To instill discipline and a high 
sense of honor; 

**To develop the powers of analysis 
so that the mind may reason to a logi- 
eal conclusion ; 

‘To bring its graduates into the 
corps of officers properly equipped to 
enter upon the duties of the lowest 
grade in the arm (branch) in which 
they may be commissioned.’’ 

This dry statement of what West 
Point must accomplish has a signif- 
icance far greater than is at first glance 
apparent. To begin with, it means 
that, as a part of the military training, 
a great deal of time and attention are 
devoted to the develoment of charac- 
ter, with especial emphasis on the qual- 
ities of honor, self-discipline, and lead- 
ership. 

A boy who comes to West Point 
spends four years in an atmosphere 
calculated to sharpen his sensibilities 





“Extracts from Report of Proceedin 


of a Board of Officers Appointed to Prepare 


Programs of Instruction for the General and Special Service Schools. 
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on all matters connected with honor. 
From the moment of his arrival at the 
Academy he is made to realize that 
there his word is as good as his oath, 
and better than his bond. As a result 
of long years of tradition, matters of 
honor rest largely in the hands of 
eadets themselves, and, as is not un- 
natural, they are perhaps severer crit- 
ies and stricter taskmasters than au- 
thorities over them would be. The re- 
sult of this attitude toward all matters 
pertaining to honor is that the boy who 
has been brought up under disadvan- 
tageous condition in this respect finds 
his chance at West Point—and almost 
always takes advantage of it—to better 
himself in a way that might very 
easily never have occurred in another 
environment Further, the ideals of 
honor that are learned and practiced 
at West Point assure that the country 
will always have soldiers whose moral 
perceptions are keen, whose moral 
courage is great, and who will stand 
firm in time of stress or temptation. 

Discipline is the quality that makes 
troops stick to their task in spite of 
difficulties and casualties. An officer 
cannot have discipline in his command 
unless he has it over himself, and to 
accomplish this in youth is a job in 
which most men need help. The dis- 
cipline at West Point is traditional. 
To the casual observer, and also to 
what might be called the ‘‘disciplinee,’’ 
it sometimes seems unnecessarily strict, 
but it is not harsh. It is above all 
things fair, and the authorities make 
it as reasonable and human as pos- 
sible. They study each cadet and try 
in every way to help him with his 
personal problems. ‘As a consequence, 
it seems safe to say that the discip- 
line is accepted by cadets in a proper 
spirit, and that much of it is enforced, 


and some of it is initiated, by the -adets 
themselves. In this manner, dis ipline 
is taught at West Point, and, \ \\ether 
they realize it or not, there is  ngen. 
dered in cadets a self-discipli:. tha 
will come to the fore in later years 
and that will help them throuchout 
their lives. 

West Point is a preparatory schoo! 
for men who are going to live lives of 
action, in which there will be many 
questions to be decided. Many of these 
decisions will be minor, but some wil! 
be as important and as far-reaching in 
effect as could be asked by the most 
ambitious man. The ability to make 
these decisions promptly and definitely, 
known as the quality of decision, is an 
essential element of leadership. Deci- 
sions, military or otherwise, cannot be 
made with any promise of soundness 
unless they are based on clear reason- 
ing that results in logical conclusions. 
Every effort is therefore made at West 
Point, as a part of the training in !ead- 
ership, to have cadets reason things 
out for themselves. In the military 
courses, they are encouraged to avoid 
rules in favor of principles, to develop 
the power of analysis by asking them- 
selves why things are so instead of ac- 
cepting them unquestioningly, and to 
learn to adapt themselves to circum- 
stances and to employ the means at 
their disposal to the best advantage 
for the accomplishment of the task in 
hand. 

If a cadet is to join his first com- 
mand properly equipped to lead a pla- 
toon, he must know a great dea! more 
than how to go through the drill and 
the ceremonies. Since graduates of the 
Military Acadeniy may be commis- 
sioned in any of the combatant 
branches, namely, the Infantry, field 
artillery, cavalry, coast artillery corps, 
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f engineers, signal corps, and important since for many it is the last 
vice, and since it cannot be told ‘time, for a number of years at least, 
nce into which branch any cadet that the detail of the work of branches 

they must all be prepared to other than that in which they are com- 
se the duties of a second lieuten- missioned will be studied. It follows, 

each of these branches. Of then, that the basic knowledge of the 

many of the duties of a second army as a whole that every officer must 

nant are common to all of the have, and on which he must build if he 

hes, but there still remains the hopes later to exercise high command 

ty for covering a wide range of successfully, is gotten at West Point. 

cal subjects. This idea, the fact that marks are given 

time allotted to military training in military courses which count toward 

mited, and the things that must graduation standing and are a factor 

rned are so numerous, that cadets in the selection of ‘‘makes,’’ and the 

‘t possibly perfect themselves in natural desire of most cadets to do 

of the details of each of the tech- well whatever they undertake, all com- 

nical subjects pertaining to the various bine to make up an incentive that re- 

ms. They ean, however, and do learn sults in very much better than average 

the tactical methods and the powers attention and progress in military in- 
nd limitations of each arm, and so __ struction. 

of the technique of each branch The scope of the military instruction 

will enable them quickly to perfect at West Point, as prescribed by the 

mselves in their duties when they War Department, indicates in general 

in their units. This grounding that terms the subjects that are taken up. 

s gotten at West Point is the more It is quoted below instead of setting 
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A Section Room at West Point—Class in Engineering 
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down a long and detailed list of the 
military courses: 


First two years, elementary and tech- 
nical; to familiarize each cadet with 
the equipment, materiel and weapons 
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of each arm (branch), including prac 
tical use of same; and including ser- 
vice firing with as many weapons as 
practicable. 

Last two years, more advanced and 
practical; ineluding the tacties of the 
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Air Se ce Photo. 
The Splendid Home of the 7th Infantry at Vancouver Barracks, Washington 


various arms; to familiarize each cadet 
with the methods of using this materiel 
of war tactically, to teach him how the 
army is organized, and to give him a 
broad general understanding of the 
functions of each arm and its place or 
part in the team. 

An essential part of the military 
training, not specifically laid down by 
the War Department, is the instruction 
in all branches of athletics. This in- 
cludes gymnastics, military calisthen- 
ies, competitive athletics within the 
corps, and voluntary participation in 
intercollegiate athletics. This instruc- 
tion is of great importance as a means 


of training mind and body, as a body . 


builder, as promoting a healthy state 
of mind and increasing capacity for 
mental work, and finally as having a 
social and a recreational value at West 
Point and in later life. Further, rea- 
sonably successful intercollegiate ath- 
leties conducted in a clean and sports- 
manlike manner properly have an im- 
portant place in the life at West Point, 
and have done and are doing much to 





raise and keep up the prestige of the 
Military Academy among the young 
men of the country and to attract a 
desirable class to the Academy and 
the Army. 

Each of the military subjects is, of 
course, subdivided into as many parts 
as are necessary to cover properly all 
phases of the subject that fall within 
the scope of instruction prescribed by 
the War Department. 

The technical aspect of the several 
subjects is taken up, as far as practic- 
able, during the first two years, when 
the training of cadets is designed, very 
much as in the case of enlisted men, to 
bring about the highest possible degree 
of mechanical proficiency in the tech- 
nique of each branch. 

The tactical aspects of the subjects 
are dwelt upon during the last two 
years; and, during the final year espe- 
cially, a great deal of emphasis is laid 
on the subject of minor tacties and 
on what may be called the finishing 
touches. It is also during this year 
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that leadership and methods of instruc- 
tion are stressed by talks on these sub- 
jects, by putting cadets of the senior 
class in positions of responsibility and 
command in administrative capacities 
and at drills and exercises pertaining 
to each branch, and by requiring them 
to act as instructors for nearly all drills 
and instruction attended by the first- 
year class. 

The instruction in military subjects 
continues throughout the year. From 
the beginning of September until the 
middle of June it shares attention with 
the academic work, competitive athlet- 
ies, and a large number of extra-cur- 
riculum activities. During this period 
the schedule is comparatively light and 
the instruction is largely indoors, and 
of necessity theoretical and prepara- 
tory to the summer work. 

During the summer months one class 
is absent on furlough, and there are no 
academic duties for the remaining ca- 
dets. An opportunity is thus created 
for intensive training on the practical 
side. 

The last half of June is the target 
season for the new second-year class, 
while the senior class is sent to a coast 
artillery station for practice in firing 
big guns, and to an air service station 
for theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion in air service matters. 

The summer schedule proper begins 
on July 1 and ends about August 26. 
During this period the mornings are 
spent at intensive and practical train- 
ing in the work of each of the branches, 
with special attention to firing prob- 
lems and field exercises. The summer 
is divided into three instruction pe- 
riods, which permits rotating cadets 
through all of the drills and exercises. 
Each period concludes with a march, 
bivouac, and maneuver (three situa- 








ee 


tions), at which cadets obtaii expe. 
rience under simulated war con ditions 
in the work of the branches in which 
they have just received instruct ion. 
The summer training perio: 


is re. 
garded as the most important of the 
year. It is especially important for the 


cadets of the senior class, for it is then 
that they are given the greatest oppor. 
tunity for developing qualities of lead. 
ership, actually commanding and lead. 
ing, as they do, combat units under 
conditions as nearly similar as possible 
to those that they will encounter in the 
service. 

The courses in minor tactics have as 
their object to acquaint cadets with the 
tactical principles, and, by means of 
practical work in the section room, and 
in the field, to illustrate clearly the 
application of these principles to com. 
pany or smaller units. In order to 
eomplete the picture and bring out 
clearly the idea of team work, about 
45 periods are devoted to the prin- 
ciples of organization and the organi- 
zation of the Army of the United 
States, to discussions of the applica. 
tion of tactical principles to divisiona 
units, to exercises in issuing combat 
orders, and to a series of lectures on 
military history designed principally 
to arouse interest in the subject, to 
point out the tactical lessons to be de- 
rived from it and its value in connee- 
tion with the study of tactics, and to 
encourage and serve as a guide for fu- 
ture professional reading. 

For the accomplishment of the train- 
ing mission of the Military Academy 
there are available some 1,200 hours. 
exclusive of study time and time devot- 
ed to ceremonies and physical training 
and athleties, spread over a period of 
four years spent in a military environ- 
ment of the very highest type. It will be 
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ered that at the war-time train- 
ng s hools, very satisfactory results for 
war purposes were obtained by means 
of courses that seldom exceeded 750 
hours. spread over a period of three 
months. Allowing for the fundamental 
difference between the two kinds of 
training schools and their missions, for 
the almost completely opposed condi- 
tions at them, and for the fact that 
there is a serious shortage of space and 
facilities at West Point, it still appears 
that a great deal may be expected of 
newly commissioned graduates of the 


remit 


Military Academy. When they join 
their first commands they should be ae- 
corded opportunities to gain experience 
and the detailed knowledge of their 
duties that it has been impossible to 
give them at the Academy. On the 
other hand, much should be demanded 
of them and they should be given every 
chance to prove that they are what 
West Point and the Army expect them 
to be—loyal and honest soldiers, able 
and eager to do more than their whole 
duty and to give an overflowing meas- 
ure of service to their country. 


D 


Infantry School Project 
Participation in the Infantry School 
Recreation Center project is open to 
every member of the Infantry Associ- 


ation. 


There is included in this number of 
the JouRNAL a page that tells you how 


you may do so. 


Decide! Extract the subscription 
blank and send it along today. 














Summer Camp at West Point 
Mgj. Earnest Joseph Dawley, Field Artillery 


——HAT a myriad of rec- 
_ ollections is conjured 
up in the mind of one 
_ who has been a cadet 
by that expression 
‘“‘Summer Camp at 
West Point!’’ To 
older graduates, the 
first of these pictures 
brought back is plebe 
camp following as it 
used to the two or three weeks of 
Beast Barracks. Who can forget. the 
relief he saw ahead of him when he 
would join the Corps in camp? Who 
has not also felt the keen disappoint- 
ment the realization brought him and 
showed once again that anticipation 
held infinitely more charm than reali- 
zation? But as he approached and 
passed through his yearling camp, he 
felt he had actually arrived, the con- 
summation coming in his First Class 
Camp. 

All educational institutions recog- 
nize that the summer should hold for 
the student a complete change of 
work. In schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, the summer period, varying 
somewhat in length, is termed vaca- 
tion, and the student is turned loose 
to find his recreation and respite as he 
may or as his finances dictate. Some 
play, others work, others make a 
pleasant and profitable combination of 
the two. The result is, however, a 
complete change. 

The curriculum of the Military 
Academy being what it is, three out of 
four of the cadet’s summers must be 
given over to practical military in- 
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struction. Even so, the change of em. 
ployment of time is just as desirable. 
just as important. While certain 
work must be done, the necessity of 
affording to cadets a period of rest 
and recreation must be recognized. 

Bearing in mind the intensive na- 
ture and broad scope of an upper 
classman’s summer schedule of mili- 
tary instruction, and also the neces- 
sary and important change of work, 
summer camp must fill certain requi- 
site conditions; viz. : 


1. Suitable terrain for the demands 
of the training schedule, including: 
a. A good artillery range. 
b. A good rifle and pistol range. 
ce. A varied Infantry combat ter- 
rain. 

2. Facilities for housing, messing, 
and administration, for 500 to 700 
cadets. 

3. Social environment that permits 
the young gentlemen of the Corps of 
Cadets to meet and make and have 
friends and visitors under the most 
favorable conditions. 

4. Ample facilities for athletic rec- 
reation, such as tennis, golf, swim- 
ming, baseball, riding, ete. 

5. Housing facilities for the De- 
tachments of Cavalry, Artillery, Engi- 
neers, ete., indispensable as overhead 
for military instruction. 


All of the conditions precedent to a 
successful summer camp are found at 
West Point, and the terrain for train- 
ing, while limited, is on the whole 
satisfactory. 

The nine-by-nine wall tents have 
been replaced by the standard pyram- 
idal tent serving for them four to 
six cadets. For the summer, two com- 

















The Ecéle Polytechnique Monument 
Presented to the Corps of Cadets by the cadets of the Ecéle Polytechnique of France 
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Y. M. C. A. and laundry te: 
serve the old location. Th 
guard is maintained much as | used 
to be. About August 1, the p vates 
of the guard are furnished in | 
the 4th Class. That class is qua 
however, for the entire sum 
barracks. 


Upon entering the Military Acad 
emy July 1, the new cadet is at one 
assigned to a company of the (or 
Thus, the lst New Cadet Company is 
made up of the 4th Classmen of Com 
panies A and B, the 2d Company 
and D Companies, ete. The dou)! 
of companies in camp makes availabl: 
a complete set of officers and sergeants 
for the 4th Class companies, consist 
ing of a eadet captain, 2 lieutenants 
a first sergeant, a supply sergeant, and 
4 or 5 sergeants. Under officer supe: 





Thayer Monument 


Sylvanus Thayer—Superintendent 

of the Military Academy from 1817 

to 1833—Inaugurated the system 

of instruction, which, with few 

changes, is in use today. Thayer 

is called “The Father of the Mili- 
tary Academy” 


panies are combined, the designation 
being A-B Company, C-D Company, 
ete. The general parade remains, but 
in lieu of the old six-street camp, 
there are now three stieets, two of the 
double companies to the street, one to 
the north and the other to the south of 
the general parade. 

‘*Boot-lick Alley’’ as such has gone, 
although a row of tents at the south 
end of the streets houses the Regi- 





mental and Battalion Commander and Interior of the New Cadet Chape! 
Staffs. The Commandant and--Tacti- For inspiration, visit the chape! 
rs The sun streaming through 
eal Officers of the companies in camp beautiful stained glass windo 
live at the north end of camp. the multi-colored beams of light 
The sinks, baths, and water tank falling on the old flags, the 


and serenity of the place, all c 
are as of yore, even the bootblack, bine to make it a hallowed spo! 
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n, this is the instructor cadre for 
new class. As early as the pro- 
of the instruction of the new 
. permits, usually about August 1, 
ith Classmen are daily marched 
mp and incorporated in their 
ar lettered companies for pa- 
s. Due to the size of the Corps, 
parades during the summer are 
eld on the main parade ground. 
For the other classes, the time be- 
1 graduation 
about the middle of 
and the first of 
is used as fol- 
lows: By the 1st Class, 
for Coast Artillery and 
\viation at Fort 
Wright and Mitchell 
Field, respectively ; by 
the 3d Class, for rifle 
and pistol praetice at 


West Point. By the 
first of July the sum- 
mer camp is estab- 


lished, and the summer 
military training has 
begun. 

The summer instrue- 
tion program for the 
cadets in eamp is very 
complete and compre- 
hensive. It consists 
of a practical application of the theo- 
retical instruction that has been given 
during the preceding academic year. 

For the Ist Class, this program in- 
cludes Infantry combat in all its va- 
riety with particular emphasis on 
troop leading, signal communication, 
field engineering, Field Artillery, the 
school of the division and Battery 
Commander and Cavalry combat. For 
the 3d Class it includes Infantry com- 
bat, the soldier mounted, the Field 





Colonel Cornélis DeW. Will- 

cox, Professor of Languages, 

United States Military Acad- 
emy 
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Artillery cannoneer and the machine 
gunner. The summer is divided into 
three periods, each period of instruc- 
tion being followed by a two or three 
day hike and maneuver for the com- 
bined arms. At this time a practical 
demonstration of the meeting engage- 
ment, occupation of position, the as- 
sault and organization of position is 
given, in which service rifle, machine 
gun, 1-pounder, and Field Artillery 
ammunition are used; 
in short, it is the near- 
est thing to real war 
that peace time can 
produce. 

For the cadets in 
camp, all instruction, 
except dancing for the 
3d Class, is completed 
by noon. Reveille is 
at 5:30 a. m.; break- 
fast at 6, and assembly 
for drill at 7:30 a. m., 
recall at noon, dinner 
at 12:30 p. m., parade 
at 5:15 p. m., followed 
by formal guard 
mount, supper at 6:20 
and taps at 10 p. m. 

The old schedule of 
three hops and two 
evening concerts per 
week, with a color-line entertainment 
on Sunday evening has inaugurated 
itself. Camp illumination has also 
come back. The 4th of July reveille 
parade leaves nothing for the old grad- 
uate to desire. The guard sandwiches 
are just as cold and indigestible as 
ever, the work of the police detail just 
as onerous and the camp ‘‘area’’ just 
as hot and hard as it used to be. 

An ever-increasing percentage of 
the Corps play golf and tennis. A 
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Sum mer C amp at West Point 


large feature of the past two summers boning ‘‘cit’’ life, and while the Fr 


has been the inter-company baseball lough Class was enjoying its li! and 
league, exhibiting some of the best freedom, the First and Third C\asses 


were bearing the rigors of Su:mmer 
baseball ever seen on the local dia- ‘ . g 8 S| — 
Camp—and rigors they were! Lt no 


mond and parading as it does talent one who comes after us be n ed 
hitherto unknown. ‘Yea! Summer Camp!”’ sounds good 

Boating and canoeing are popular but we cannot agree with even Major 
as of old; ‘‘Flirtation’’ probably more Chilton when he says, ‘‘The best days 


of my Cadet life were spent in Sum 
mer Camp.’’ 

A Summer period of practical ir 
struction in the arts of war has bee 
flats, with two days indoor work per the order of the day at West Point f 


densely populated than heretofore. 
Cadets of the 1st Class have privilege 
riding and polo twice a week on the 


or 
) 


week in the Riding Hall. some years. The first camp was estab 
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Air service Photo, 


Nestling in the Pines of the Great Northwest is Fort Lawton—the Home of a Bat- 
talion of the 4th Infantry 





August 27 brings the end of camp lished in 1821, and each succeeding 
and the return to barracks. year, except for the unsettled period 
We have here the impressions of an of the war, found the Cadets at th 


Academy under canvas. Summer 
officer as to what summer camp at Camp just passed was a new thing to 
West Point is. To get the cadet view- all concerned. The new Yearlings, of 
point, we quote with permission the course, had received their training as 
article ‘‘Camp Clinton,” from the Plebes in Beast Barracks while out 
first issue of the Poiater: drills of two years ago were given In 

. the sands of Camp Dix. 

While the Middies from Uncle It would not be accurate, however, 
Sam’s Naval Academy were coaling to give out the impression that Sum- 
ships on their Summer Cruise, while mer Camp is without its good points 
the newly made 2d Lieutenants were Many ‘‘Old Grads,’’ and some not 80 


9? 
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old. who visited the Point during the 
Summer, told us we were living a life 
of luxury. ‘‘When I was a cadet we 
did not have hot water, showers and 
electrie lights, nor ice-cold water 
gushing from that most improvised 
style sanitary drinking fountain’’ was 
the favorite comment. 

The drills were instructive and in- 
teresting, and this is said because it is 
what we actually feel. Colonel Stew- 
art and the Department of Tactics ar- 
ranged the drills and maneuvers so 
that we now look back on them with a 
feeling almost of enjoyment. None 
of us will ever forget the days in the 
saddle at Cavalry drill, or the exhila- 
ration of what was for many of us our 
first charge. 

Last and almost least was the so- 
ciety life of Summer Camp. In the 
old days it was customary for the 
hotel to be crowded with femmes who 


project. 


thusiasm. 


stayed here all summer, but not so 
this year. The men were not in the 
mood for dragging. It is true that our 
drills were over at noon, but six hard 
days every week, with plenty of Old 
Sol and hot weather, caused the Kay- 
dets to prefer red comforters and Fort 
Clinton Parapet to P-S-ing in Full 
Dress ‘‘fifty-fifty.’’ There were small 
Hops downstairs in Cullum Hall on 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings, 
which lasted until 10:30. On Satur- 
day nights, of course, were the regu- 
lar hops. Movies and Band Concerts 
helped while away many of the balmy 
Summer evenings. 

Camp Clinton now has become an 
established fact around West Point, 
and even though it was hard, even 
though we are glad to be back in bar- 
racks with less than nine months to 
do, we feel that the Summer Camp 
just passed was ‘‘a good thing well 
done.”’ 


D 


The Slogan 
‘**You furnish the Dough, 
We'll furnish the Doughboys.”’ 


That is the slogan of the men at Fort 
Benning who are giving their labor to 
the Infantry School Recreation Center 


And they are going to it with en- 
Come through with your part of the 


**Dough’’ now, when it is needed to 
keep the work going. 


















JUMMER will soon be 
here again and with 
it the summer camps. 
It is the season when 
all of our youth think 
of a joyous vacation 
in the great outdoors. 
‘During this period 
countless thousands 
of our boys just 
finishing high school 
lay aside their much-used books and 
100k anxiously about them for a pleas- 
ant month away from the mental 
fatigue of the class room. Countless 
other thousands, not so fortunate, are 
lenging for an opportunity to escape, 
temporarily, from factory or store, 
where they are shut in day after day 
with little exercise and a great lack 
of fresh air and sunshine. A vast 
majority of these young men can only 
enjoy the many pleasures of a sum- 
mer vacation that is inexpensive. 
The wonderful success of our previ- 
ous camps should be an exceedingly 
strong recommendation to the youth 
of our country. A pleasant vacation 
may be enjoyed at the expense of the 
government. There comes an oppor- 
tunity to travel to some new place yet 
unseen and all who go have ample 
time for work and play. The candi- 
dates who enter the training camps 
are developed mentally, physically, 
and morally. They learn the duties 
of true citizenship, the basic principles 
of military training, and the simple 
rules of clean living. Candidates who 
have previously received the maximum 
of such training are extremely fortu- 
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Capt. Arthur Pickens, /nfantry 





nate and are of incalculable va) ie 
subordinate leaders. The various 
drills, accomplished in short periods, 
do not become monotonous and briny 
out the true meaning of cooperative 
team work so essential in all future 
lines of endeavor. All students not 
only have an opportunity but are re- 
quired to take an active part in ath. 
leties. Wholesome recreation is as. 
sured by the tireless energy of ex 
perienced officers and 
Medals of excellence for the boys who 
prove their superiority in leadership, 
drill, and sports create stimulus on 
the part of the candidates to do their 
best by engendering an aggressive 
spirit of competition. 

The object of the instruction im- 
parted is not for the students to 
merely acquire mechanical excellence 
in a series of drill movements, but 
rather the inculeation ‘of lasting char. 
acter comprising the essential elements 
of discipline, precision, individual ini- 
tiative, endurance under strain of ex- 
citement and fatigue, orderliness and 
cleanliness, all so ingrained and but- 
tressed that no amount of exterior in- 
fluence can overturn the sterling qual- 
ities thereby acquired. A lasting im- 
pression is made on the growing 
minds of these young men that will be 
of inestimable value to them through 
all the future years of active civ!! pur- 
suits, whether they enter business, prv- 
fession or trade. A new sense of the 
heavy responsibilities of community 
life and true citizenship is awakened 
in their youthful breasts. 

It is the patriotie duty of a!! our 


P 
as 


host esses 
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. and soldiers to zealously sup- 
‘he Citizens’ Military Training 

These summer camps, with 
proper exploitation, should prove an 
abundant souree of supply for the 
Recular Army, National Guard, and 
Organized Reserves. It is of the ut- 
most importance that great care be 
exercised by all officers and enlisted 
men in the administration and train- 
ing in order that the candidates, with- 
cut a single exception, be most fa- 
vorably impressed with the military 
and the absolute necessity for an 
adequate preparedness. With the 
total number of C. M. T. C. graduates 
ever increasing year after year, the 


' not far distant future will find great 


numbers of young men, who have ad- 
vantageously passed through a month 
or more in a summer camp, occupying 
the positions of officers and enlisted 
men in all components of our Army. 
The boys who make up the personnel 
of our camps now will be the citizens 
of tomorrow. Only a few years hence 
these young men, aside from their ae- 
tivity in various civil pursuits, will 
exercise a great influence in the con- 
trol of the destinies of the War De- 
partment and our national defense. 
Their view-point gained in a summer 
training camp, providing, of course, 
that they receive the lasting impres- 
sion we would have them receive, and 
that they should receive, will be of 
appreciable value in the future when 
legislation of material benefit to the 
Army is proposed. Many ex-officers 
of the World War are now among our 
staunchest supporters in the halls of 
Congress. They were properly indoc- 
trinated. Amy future benefits that 
may be derived from the successful ad- 
ministration of summer camps will de- 


pend primarily on those officers and 
enlisted men who come into close phy- 
sical contact with the candidates. 
There is a period in the life of every 
real boy when he bestows a form of 
hero worship on some one he longs to 
emulate when he grows to manhood. 
His hero may be a real live soldier 
in the flesh or he may be a hardy bue- 
eaneer in a book of fiction. The boys 
who go to our training camps are not 
completely matured nor has the gla- 
mour of exciting adventure been oblit- 
erated from their boyish minds. 

The Citizens’ Military Training 
Camp movement concerns the Infantry 
much more than any other branch of 
the service. Most of the candidates 
are enrolled in the Infantry courses 
and receive basic Infantry training 
from instructors who belong to the 
Infantry. This is as it should be, since 
the Infantry is of such vital import- 
ance that it comprises more than two- 
thirds of our modern armies. In- 
fantry may be glorified in the minds 
of the patriotic boys of the Infantry 
courses by stressing the salient facts 
of its proud history. It will build up 
esprit de corps and create a profound 
feeling of pride and respect for the 
oldest type of soldier who had his be- 
ginnings in an age when men defended 
their homes with sticks and stones. 
Armies, great and small, all down 
through the centuries, have been built 
around the Infantry. The famous 
Macedonian phalanx, originated by 
Philip and used with such wonderful 
success by his son, Alexander the 
Great, in the making of his great em- 
pire, consisted of Infantrymen. They 
moved in large solid masses and every 
file leader was a selected champion. 
The Roman legions, and foot soldiers 
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they were, carried the Roman banner 
and the civilization of Rome to almost 
all parts of the then known world. 
Their superiority depended primarily 
upon the ideals of patriotism. The raw 
recruits were placed shoulder to shoul- 
der with the old seasoned veterans. 
The cowards were in the first line and 
met the enemy first. The brave sol- 
diers following prevented their escape 
to the rear. Napoleon, at the height 
of his military achievements, turned 
to the Infantry of the Old Guard, in 
a last desperate attempt to save his 
empire at Waterloo, and it was the In- 
fantry of the Duke of Wellington that 
beat back the Old Guard and wrote 
the final page in the military history 
of that great soldier. The Minute 
Men of Lexington and the soldiers 
who defeated the British at Yorktown 
were Infantrymen. Infantry faced 
Infantry in our own Civil War in some 
of the bloodiest battles of history’s 
pages. In the World War the In- 
fantry, stouthearted and undaunted, 
even in the face of all the frightful 
destruction of modern war machines, 
marched steadily on to victory. All 
the other branches, work and fight 
only so that the Infantrymen may 
close with the enemy and destroy him. 
The Infantryman of today must be a 
versatile and highly trained individual 
to be efficient with all the newest wea- 
pons of modern warfare. He must 
have a fighting spirit and individual 
initiative, because the Infantry units 
are frequently widely separated. He 
is the farthest advanced of the entire 
Army. 
enemy’s stronghold. He meets the 
enemy hand to hand. He must resist 
counter attacks for no ground gained 
must be lost. He must hold his posi- 


He is the first to enter the 


Se Pee 
tion ever ready to fire one more shot. 
The candidates of the Infantry courses 


should be imbued with the ageressiye 
spirit of the Infantry and inspired 
with an indomitable will to conquer, 
whether in war or in peace. They wil] 
depart from the camps with a deep 
understanding of the reason why th 
Infantry merits the glorious crown— 
The Queen of Battles. 

It is a deplorable fact to be deeply 
regretted that some of our citizens 
would cheat our youth out of this most 
beneficial training by condemning the 
whole idea as militaristic. The ratio 
of the military to the civilian, in these 
United States, is one to one thousand, 
and it is inconsistent to the plain 
dictates of common sense to 
imagine that one soldier among one 
thousand civilians may promote mili 
tarism. The legitimate birthright of 
every boy, born under the flag of free- 
dom, left as a heritage to posterity b) 
such noble men as George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln, is a work 
ing knowledge of modern implements 
of war. The necessarily hurried train- 
ing of the World War sent many men 
to the front line before they had 
learned elementary principles of com- 
bat that would have prolonged their 
lives. The Germans inflicted many 
more casualties upon the Allies than 
they received, and this was the result 
of their thorough training. The in 
genuity of man has made such great 
strides in war machine inventions that 
a long and arduous period of efficient 
and logical instruction is absolutely 
essential to the successful completion 
of a finished fighting man. The train- 
ing received by the candidates in the 
summer camps is far short of the max- 
imum necessary to effective service 


even 
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with an assault echelon under actual 
hattle conditions. However, the fun- 
damental basie prineiples are received 
and form a firm foundation for later 
technical instruetion that will be more 
easily and quickly absorbed because of 
a working knowledge of the funda- 
mentals. 

Some pacificists have said, ‘‘We 
con't want War.’’ The unanimous de- 
sire of all the millions of citizens of 
this great Commonwealth is for peace 
and not for War. However, wanting 
or not wanting a thing, no matter how 
great or how small the thing under 
ccnsideration may have been, has 
ever had but little effect on the accom- 
plishment of the desired result. The 
organizations that preach disarma- 
ment and elimination of all military 
training, and are looked upon favor- 
ably by the Communist Party of 
Russia, know that these same Com- 
munists require three men of every 
unit of ten to become proficient in the 
use of the rifle and other weapons. 
Most of the World Powers have com- 
pulsory military training. Under our 
plan of National Defense military 
training is entirely voluntary and the 
men who go through the Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps each year are our 
first hope toward the establishment of 
a nucleus of partially trained men 
around which an enormous Army may 
be built in a grave national emer- 
gency. Therefore it is absolutely 
essential that all our Officers of the 
Regular Army, National Guard, and 
Reserve Corps stand behind this 
movement in complete sympathy and 
harmony, so that the marked improve- 
ment of each successive camp and the 
pronouneed success’ of the whole will 
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gain the enthusiastic support of the 
citizens throughout the Nation. 

Every fond parent makes an honest 
endeavor, often at a great sacrifice, to 
prepare his offspring for some re- 
munerative occupation. Nearly every 
boy spends the greater part of his time, 
from the tender age of six until near 
manhood, in school. Many boys con- 
tinue their studies by attending col- 
lege in further preparation for active 
work in various civil pursuits. How- 
ever, many of these loving parents, 
who are so desirous that their children 
be effectively prepared for unlimited 
success in civil life, do not give a mo- 
ment’s thought to preparation by their 
sons for efficient service to our country 
ir. time of need. This is not quite fair 
te any youth who may be subject to 
selective service along with many other 
thousands to defend our loved ones, 
our rights and our possessions from 
external encroachments. The objec- 
tion of many parents to the training 
camp idea is that it prepares only for 
war. All those who become attached 
to a training camp in the capacity of 
executives or instructors should drive 
home the fact that the outstanding 
advantages of a month in a summer 
camp are aggressiveness, better health, 
lefty ideals and righteous principles. 
Many of our citizens will never be won 
over to the C. M. T. C. movement un- 
less the fighting phase is kept in the 
background. As a side issue it can be 
given due consideration. 

The personnel of any Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camp is quite cosmo- 
politan. The banker’s son is there 
alongside the carpenter’s boy. Some 
of the boys have their regular month- 
ly allowance, while others have had to 
work all of their spare time to make 
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attendance at school possible. There 
are those who are going to college and 
others who are going to work. Some 
are there who have grown up in luxury 
and have had every opportunity while 
others have had the bare necessities 
of life and have never experienced any 
of the finer things. These young men 
from all walks of life are bonded very 
closely together in the various com- 
panies. They live in the same inti- 
mate relationship that has heretofore 
been peculiar to their home life, in 
the bosom of their family. Each one 
learns something from the other fel- 
lew that tends to broaden his aspect 
of life. This intermingling of boys 
stimulates ambition in some and causes 
a desire for the accomplishment of 
greater and better things to be born 
in others. 

Every normal young man desires to 
be physically fit. Good health is most 
essential to success in any occupation. 
Physical training, in schools and col- 
leges, in all its phases is copied after 
the methods of physical development 
employed by the United States Army. 
Statistics of the World War show 
that under normal conditions a great 
majority of our youth do not receive 
the maximum of physical development. 
One month in a summer camp will cor- 
rect errors of walking, posture and 
breathing and will result in a graceful 
carriage, snappy appearance and bet- 
ter health. 

' All candidates are met at the rail- 
way station and are escorted to the 
site of the camp. Their records 
which have previously been accom- 
plished at the Headquarters of the 
Corps Area are verified by the indi- 
vidual interrogation of each man. Er- 
rors are corrected and necessary addi- 


tions made so that an authen' > de. 
tailed history of each man is 
available in the Camp Headqu 
file. The boys are then exami: 
a corps of Army surgeons to 
takably determine their fitness 10 take 
part in the drills, physical develop. 
ment exercises and athletic games. 
The civilian clothing of each man. 
with the exception of underwear, js 
placed in a moth and dust proof bag 
which is properly tagged and stored in 
a warehouse. The candidate retains a 
claim check. The boys then enter a 
building filled with booths on either 
side of a broad aisle. Each booth, in 
charge of an attendant, contains one 
article of clothing in great quantity. 
The boys enter the building clad only 
in their underwear, pass from booth 
to booth, being fitted with an article of 
clothing at each, and in a few moments 
emerge a fully uniformed soldier. A 
great similarity has even now de- 
veloped among the young men who 
looked so different such a short time 
before when they detrained at the sta- 
tion. The candidates join their com. 
panies immediately after being 
equipped. They are now ready to be. 
gin work. The training is varied s0 
that any one phase is not allowed to 
become monotonous. An hour of 
manual of arms and marching pro- 
motes alertness, graceful movemeut 
and team work. A successive period 
of mass games quickens the coordina- 
tion of brain and muscle and accon- 
plishes physical development. The 
men rest while an Officer carefully ex- 
plains the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship. This phase of the 
training is of vast importance. (on- 
verts to the cause of a reasonal)le pre 
paredness gained in these summer 
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ill spread the true meaning of 
in of National Defense ad- 
usly throughout the length 
and idth of the land. The instrue- 
tion in the handling and functioning 
of the weapons is very easy to put 


aert s the candidates, without ex- 
cept like this phase of the training. 
\ lecture on hygiene and sanitation 
must not be left out of the schedule. 
The morning period is soon over and 


many hungry boys assemble in the 


*<,. 
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afford interesting amusement for the 
evening, and when taps are sounded 
all lights quickly go out and the camp 
settles into a sound and untroubled 
sleep, the result of a pleasant and 
beneficial day spent in the open air. 

The most inspiring sight of all is the 
Parade held almost every evening. All 
the companies are formed on the 
parade ground, each with its distine- 
tive flag. The band plays spirited 
music and each boy does his best. The 
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mess hall for the noonday meal, good 
wholesome food in sufficient quantity 
properly prepared by efficient Army 
mess sergeants and cooks in a sani- 
tary kitchen. The afternoon is a 
period of athletics and recreation for 
all those attending camp for the first 
time. The Blues and Whites are re- 
quired to absorb some advanced in- 
struction to properly fit them for effi- 
cient service as leaders of the Reds. 
Late afternoon finds all the boys at 
play. The movies and boxing bouts 


companies pass in review, looking more 
like real soldier organizations each 
day. It is agreeably surprising how 
quickly these boys advance from the 
mob stage of the first night, when the 
lines are like big serpents, to the 
steady straight lines of the latter days 
of the camp. Cooperative team work 
makes for this rapid improvement. 
The pride and earnest endeavor of 
each man assures the success of the 
whole. The tramp-tramp-tramp of 
columns of marching men always fires 
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the spectator with deep enthusiasm— 
so deep sometimes—causes a thrill—a 
lump in the throat—and leaves a last- 
ing impression of the grim determina- 
tion, the dauntless courage, and the 
irresistable power of the Infantry, the 
fighting machine with a soul, to whom, 
alone, comes the privilege of closing 
with the enemy. 

The band is certainly of incalculable 
value in establishing a high state of 
morale throughout the camp. A band 
of fifty pieces, the first of its kind in 
the country, was organized at Camp 
Knox last year. The musicians who 
came from all four States of the Fifth 
Corps Area, were playing a very good 
brand of music for parades and other 
functions within three or four days of 
the opening of the camp. 

It is greatly desired that parents 
visit the camp and remain long enough 
to become thoroughly familiar with 
the object of the summer camps, the 
operation in detail and the result of a 
month of healthful exercise in the 
fresh air and bright sunshine. 

The last day of camp brings with 
it a deep feeling of regret over the 
breaking up of the big company fami- 
lies. Many new friendships have been 
formed. Each youth is better satisfied 
with himself. Increased weight, 
marked physical development, the ae- 
tual firing of a rifle, machine gun or 
75mm. gun, and perhaps the winning 
of one of the medals of excellence, all 


tend to give to each boy the contidence. 
ambition and fighting spirit of mature 
manhood. Each young man returns 
home with a lasting impression of trye 
character that will be retained through 
all the coming years with his ever jp. 
creasing responsibilities of citizenship, 
business and family. 

In the campaign for applicants no 
false promises should be made. The 
boys should not be told that they wil! 
be taken on numerous free trips over 
the week ends, only to find after ar. 
rival in camp that the trips are not 
absolutely free, but cost frequently 
several dollars in railroad fare. The 
young men who volunteer to attend a 
summer camp deserve a lot of credit 
and should have a pleasant time con- 
sistent with a certain amount of train- 
ing. These boys are not soldiers in 
the same sense as the recruits of our 
Regular Army and can not be expected 
to undergo the same stiff course of 
training. It is not to be forgotten that 
they are with us but a month and then 
return home to either praise the move- 
ment as a wonderful success or con- 
demn it as a miserable failure. They 
are only boys, but nevertheless the 
perpetuation of the training camp idea 
depends primarily on the impression 
they carry from the camp.  Enthu- 
siasm, sympathy, patience and cheer- 
fulness on the part of the executives 
and instructors will accomplish the de- 
sired result. 
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The Defense of Booby’s Bluffs 


Major Single List 


Several months 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL published the 


“Battle of Booby’s Bluffs,” being a story of six separate at- 
tacks by an Infantry battalion, each having its lessons, and 
the sixth finally resulting in victory for the attackers. 

Now comes the author again who says that this battalion 
would never have been victorious if the defenders had used 


judgment in their defenses. 


He has written a series of 


six defenses, each with its lessons, and the sixth being en- 


tirely successful in 


the attackers. THE INFANTRY 


JOURNAL finds them interesting; and with the permission of 
Major Single List, publishes them under his name. 


PROLOGUE 


HE Reds (West) and 

| Blues (East of the 

v Susquehanna) were 
at war. We, the 
Reds, had learned our 
political lesson in the 
last war, twenty years 
before, and this time 
we were better pre- 
|} pared; that is, we 
had a large trained 
army. But unfortunately, our na- 
tional legislators, in the vain hope that 
war might be avoided, had ordered us 
uct to mobilize our army before the 
declaration of war. As a result of our 
philanthropy, the Blues had crossed 











_the Susquehanna and invaded our ter- 


ritory before we began to mobilize. We 
tad rushed a small foree to the front 
to block and delay their advance; but 
this small foree had been overwhelmed 
along the line of the Little Conewago. 
It had held almost to the last man as 
ordered, and only a few had escaped 
beyond the Monoeacy. However this 
foree had seeured ‘several days’ delay; 
and now our main army was on the 
march. In three days the heads of our 
columns would begin to debouch from 
the passes of South Mountain, and the 
Blues would at last learn that even the 


wormiest worm will turn, that the Reds 
had at last learned that the only way 
to be peaceful was to make it so un- 
comfortable for any people who inter- 
fered with them that they would wish 
they had not done so. Even so, con- 
ditions were critical. Only a small 
portion of our force was already east 
of South Mountain; and it was neces- 
sary that we hold the Blues far 
enough to the east so that our 
columns could debouch from the passes 
three days hence; therefore, it was a 
ease of do or die, a case of the Reds 
being outnumbered two to one by the 
Blues and forced to fight a battle at a 
disadvantage. If we could hold back 
the Blues for three days all would be 
well; our columns would deboucn 
safely, and we would be about three to 
one against the Blues. We would then 
drive them back beyond the Susque- 
hanna, and dictate a Red peace to 1 
vanquished Blue. 

On. the other hand, if our small force 
(half that of the Blues) could not hold 
back these Blues sufficiently from the 
mountain passes, then the Blues would 
seize these passes, hold them for 
months against our superior forces, 
and finally our pacifists would succeed 
in talking us into a disgraceful peace. 

There was another reason why, if we 
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could only hold back the Blues, a com- 
plete victory would eventually be our’s 
when all of our forces had come 
through the mountain passes and we 
assumed the offensive. This reason 
may seem surprising; but none the less 
it is a true one, viz: General A was the 
commander of the Blue forces, and he 
had never fought a defensive battle in 
his life. Nor had this great writer of 
books ever written an article on how 
to fight a defensive battle. If we could 
only once outnumber him, we would 
surely win. If we could have numbers 
nearly equal his, we would not be de- 
feated. 

This prominent author had written 
many books on strategy, tactics, logis- 
ties; but always he had so fixed the 
situations that General A would win 
the battle. Thus his prestige, as shown 
by his books, was remarkable; there 
was no other general, according to his 
books. 

It made me think of my .grand- 
father’s remark about the comparative 
merits of the Mecklenburg Declaration 
of Independence and the Boston Tea 
Party. The Mecklenburg Declaration 
was the forerunner of the United States 
Declaration of Independence, and was 
quite a powerful document, being far 
more important than the Boston Tea 
Party; yet because the Boston people 
printed the newspapers and wrote the 
history books, the Boston Tea Party is 
prominently mentioned while the 
Mecklenburg Declaration is generally 
omitted. 

Thus General A wrote the books, and 
they were so written that the Reds al- 
ways lost, thereby creating the impres- 
sion that the Reds would always lose. 
And as a matter of fact, the Reds had 
lost in the last war some twenty years 
before. The Blues had outnumbered 





us four to one, we had vainly relied oy 
peace treaties and the Humanity of 
Nations, and we had been badly beaten. 


Now, if we could only hold back the 
Blues for three days, the Reds would 
utterly vanquish the Blues, and here. 
after the Reds would be the victors jn 
the books instead of the Blues. 

As for General A himself, I myself 
knew some things about his lack oj 
knowledge of defensive warfare. |; 
seems that in the last war, twenty years 
before, General A was the commande: 
of a company in an attack on a portion 
of the Red line where my father com. 
manded a platoon. My father being » 
student of defensive warfare, had 
strengthened his position by construct- 
ing a blockhouse in his line; Gen- 
eral (then Captain) A’s troops were 
unable to take the position. All of the 
approved methods were tried ; but they 
did not work, and my father’s platoon 
continued to hold the blockhouse and 
the line. After the war was over, Gen- 
eral A began his military career of 
writing books; and my father (now re- 
tired, having left a leg in that block. 
house) told me that he had read all of 
these books, and he noticed that the 
famous author deliberately avoided all 
reference to blockhouses, wire en- 
tanglements, strong points, etc. ; that he 
always declared the Blues victorious 
just when the defense really began to 
take effect. As a conclusion, we decided 
that General A knew very little about 
how to attack a real defensive line, 
and knew nothing whatever about how 


to conduct a retreat. 


Therefore, I now. knew that if the 
Reds could only hold against General 


-A’s superior forces, we would put an 


end to his victorious military book 
career. | 
My regiment had halted for dinner 
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at Motters, and we were preparing to 
march east toward Four Points when 
an order reached me from Colonel 
Strong to take up a defensive position 
west of the Monocaey, with limiting 
points 342.5-728.6 and 342.5-730.0. 
The order directed that I report to 
Colonel Strong at the Motters post 
office at 1:30 P. M.; therefore I 
turned the order over to my adjutant, 
Lieutenant Halleck, and proceeded at 
once to the post office. 

I arrived there somewhat ahead of 
time; and was told by an orderly that 
the meeting had been put off to 2:30 
P. M. As no one else had arrived I 
found time hanging rather heavy on 
my hands; therefore, purely for 
amusement, I took out of my pocket an 
old erystal given my great grand- 
father by an Indian magician and 
passed along from father to son until 
it had been given to me by my father 
just before I started to the front. I 
had very little confidence in this erys- 
tal, because I had on many occasions 
tried to get something out of it, but 
invariably it had remained clouded. 
However, my father maintained his 
faith in its efficacy; he said that the 
Indian had told my great grand- 
father that it would clear, and foretell 
the future only under the condition 
that the person gazing was committed 
to an undertaking which involved 
deaths, but then it would foretell the 
future exactly as it would happen if 
the present mental state of the per- 
son gazing at it continued to the end. 
My father said that it had foretold 
the failure of Captain A at the block- 
house. My present undertaking would 
involve many deaths, so I knew the 
crystal would work now if ever. I was 
sure that General A would soon be de- 


feated, and I drew forth the crystal 
and gazed at it, to see the discomfiture 
of General A. As foretold by my 
father the crystal cleared and I saw 
the future as it would be with my pres- 
ent ideas, information, and intentions. 


FIRST VISION 


At 2:30 p. m. Colonel Strong, Com- 
manding Officer of 1st Red Infantry, 
arrived at the post office, and quickly 
went over our orders with us. He ex- 
plained that the Blues were rapidly 
driving back our small detachments 
before them and by evening would 
have crossed the Monocacy due east 
of us. Our Red Army was to take up 
a defensive position to cover the de- 
bouchment of our troops three days 
later from the passes of South Moun- 
tain. This defensive position was to 
follow the general line of the Monocacy 
River and Booby’s Creek. Booby’s 
Creek turned to the southeast just 
about where our division’s line was to 
be, and it was necessary that we, with 
the other troops of our division, de- 
fend that part of the line across coun- 
try from the Monocacy River to 
Booby’s Creek, a total length of 6,000 
yards. This line was quite long for a 
division, and in addition had no natu- 
ral obstacle, therefore it was necessary 
that we construct very strong in- 
trenchments. 

‘Colonel Strong’s own regiment was 
to hold that portion of the line from 
342.5-728.6 to 342.7-730.9. 

My battalion was to hold the line 
from 342.5-728.6 to 342.5-730.0. Two 
companies were to hold the rest of our 
regimental line; six companies were to 
be in regimental reserve. 

Colonel Strong said something about 
artillery and engineers and some other 
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troops being ordered to support me; 
but he said that I would find it all in 
the order; so I asked no further ques- 
tions and hurried back to my battalion 
as soon as we were dismissed. 

At 3:15 p. m. I reached my bat- 
talion, which had halted at road junc- 
tion 418 (342.3-728.9) and was waiting 
for my orders. I gave them quickly 
and decisively, as follows: 


(1) The Blues are driving our de- 
tachments before them and by evening 
will have crossed the Monocacy River, 
about 5,000 yards due east of us. Our 
Army holds the general line of the 
Monocacy River and Booby’s Creek. 
Our division holds that portion of the 
line from where it leaves the Monocacy 
to where it touches Booby’s Creek. 
Our regiment holds from 342.5-728.6 
to 342.7-730.9, with six companies in 
line and six companies in reserve. 

(2) This battalion will organize and 
defend that portion of the line from 
342.5-728.6 to 342.5-730.0. We are to 
be supported by Artillery, Engineers, 
ete. 

(3) Captain A, your company will 
form the right half of the firing line. 
Captain B, your company will form 
the left half of the firing line. Cap- 
tain C, your company will form the 
support. Captain D, your machine 
gun company will support the defense 
from Hills 462 and 463. Lieutenant 
Byrnes (Intelligence Officer), you will 
go forward and obtain news of the 
enemy. 

(4) Lieutenant Humphreys (Adju- 
tant), you will learn from the en- 
gineers where we can obtain the neces- 
sary intrenching tools, wire, ete. 

(5) I go to inspect the ground. I 
shall visit each Captain and look over 
his particular area with him. All will 
meet me here at 6:00 p. m. with esti- 
mates as to tools needed, ete. 


Having thus given my orders for the 
necessary preparations, I started out to 
inspect the ground to be occupied by 
each of my companies. 


And here I hope I will be par oned 
if I go somewhat into my personal 
ideas and my personal methods ¢? 
training. From my earliest days | had 
been brought up by my father with 
the hope that I would some day become 
an officer and would follow in his foo:. 
steps. I am even of the opinion, 
though my father never said so, thet 
my father wished that I should some 
day be an officer in the Red Army 
which should take revenge on the 
Blues, and especially on Genera! .. 
My father still felt keenly the fact that 
this writer of books had never ae. 
knowledged that he had been defeated 
at the Blockhouse; but had written 
volumes to show that blockhouses an 
other methods of defense were coward- 
ly, improper, and wrong. Even as a 
boy I made a special study of defen- 
sive operations, and at the Military 
Academy, I stood in the first five in 
Fortification, but owing to my inability 
to ‘‘speck’’ lessons and juggle equa- 
tions, I did not feel justified in taking 
the engineers on graduation. 
ever, in the Infantry, I still remem- 
bered the defensive teachings of my 
father, and I continued my special 
study of defensive operations. Not 
only that, but I trained my battalion 
especially in taking up defensive posi- 
tions. I studied all of the defense 
books, even vainly looking through 
General A’s writings for some work on 
defense, and I applied all of the teach- 
ings in practical problems in maneuver 
camps and in the winter schools. As 
result, I felt that my battalion was 
better trained in defensive work tha" 
was any other battalion in the Red 
Army. And now had come exactly 
the opportunity for which | had 
longed, had prayed. General \ was 
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aga ust us. My battalion was to hold 
the key point of a defensive line. I 
wished only that General A might not 
retreat. 

On inspecting my line, I felt sure 
that my battalion was going to fulfill 
all of my expectations. Promptly 
upon being dismissed, each of my cap- 
tains had marehed his company to the 
middle of what seemed to be his part 
of the defense, and began work on his 
estimates of the amount of work re- 
quired. 

As Captain A was to hold the right 
half of the line with his company, and 
as we were now standing very close 
to where that line would be, I decided 
to inspect his area first. Naturally 
and properly, I waited until he should 
have started his men at work on the 
required estimates. I had not long to 
wait. Within three minutes, Captain 
A had ealled together his lieutenants 
and sergeants, given them their orders, 
and they had seattered to their work. 
I saw two of the lieutenants begin 


Works Personnel 
Simple standing 
rifle trench. 
Simple overhead 

covers, 1 man per yd. 


1 man per yd. 


Cutting down trees.| 6-inch diameter; 2 


men. 
12-inch diameter; 2 
men. 





18-inch diameter; 2 
| men. 
Clearing brush. 20 men; 300 sq. yds. 
Abatis. 6 men per 6 running 
Wi yds. 
ire entanglement. | Preparing stakes; 3 
men. 
Placing wire; 6 men 
per 15 to 18 sq. 
E - . yds. 
xcavation in me- 


. 1 man; 12 
dium soils, 2-|1 man; 20 
hour reliefs. i 





to 
cu. 
cu. 


ft. 
ft. 





counting trees, making separate lists 
of those of 6 inches, 12 inches, and 18 
inches in diameter; I saw one other 
lieutenant and several sergeants begin 
pacing distances around various areas 
of brush with a view of determining 
the total amount of brush to be cut. 
I saw a lieutenant in charge of severai 
squads who were scattered all over the 
approximate line digging holes to see 
the character of the soil, whether soft, 
medium, or hard. 

With such well-trained troops, my 
inspection was more or less perfune- 
tory. I had to fix the points where the 
trenches of one company ended and 
those of the other began, but I had 
done this so often that it was a mere 
matter of routine. All during my in- 
spection of the firing and support 
lines, I had continual proofs that my 
training had not been wasted, in fact 
had been superlatively successful. 
Everywhere, there were offizers and 
non-commissioned officers counting 
trees, calculating areas of brush, and 


Tools Time 
Portable. | 2 hours. 
Park model. | 2 hours, plus time 
or the 

and bringing up 
material. 

2 axes or 1 jointed 

saw. | 3 minutes. 

2 axes. | 15 minutes. 

1 jointed saw | 10 minutes. 

1 cross cut saw | 5 minutes. 

2 axes | 80 minutes. 

1 cross cut saw | 12 minutes. 


5 axes and 5 bill- 1 hour, 30 sq. yds. 
hooks, per tool. 

1 axe, 1 saw, 1 bill-| 2 hours. 
hook. 

2 axes, 1 saw. 3 minutes per stake. 


1 maul, 3 wire cut-| 1 hour. 
ters. 





Portable. 1 hour. 
Park model. | 1 hour. 
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in charge of groups of men testing the 
character of the soil, whether soft, 
medium, or hard. 

By 5:30 p. m. I had finished my in- 
spection and had returned to the cross 
roads. As the company commanders 
were not due to report until 6:00 P. 
M., I had half an hour on my hands, 
so I drew from my pocket my ‘‘ Table 
of Work in Organization of a Posi- 
tion’’ and refreshed my memory with 
the figures, as shown below :' 

At 6:00 p. m. I received the re- 
ports as follows: 

Captain A: 700 yards of wire en- 
tanglement to be constructed, 700 
yards of simple standing trench in 1.0 
medium soil, 100 trees, 6 inches; 44 
trees, 12 inches; 10 trees, 18 inches; 
300 yards of brush. Total require- 
ments—568 long pickets, 546 coils (50 
yd.) of wire, 24 park picks, 24 park 
shovels, 179 axes, 12 saws, 12 mauls, 
36 wire cutters, 50 jointed saws, 29 
cross eut saws, 5 billhooks, 2,40314 
man-hours if trenches are dug with 
park tools, or 3,03314 man-hours if dug 
with portable tools, ne allowance being 
made for men getting tired, but with 
relief on trench work. 

Captain C: No wire, 1,400 yards of 
simple standing trench in 1.4 medium 
soil, 280 trees, 6 inches; 112 trees, 12 
inches; 28 trees, 18 inches; 1,305 yards 
of brush. Total requirements—48 
park picks, 48 park shovels, 44314 
axes, 140 jointed saws, 70 cross cut 
saws, 321% billhooks, 2,1844%4 man- 
hours if trenches are dug with park 
tools, or 3,55114 man-hours if dug with 
portable tools, no allowance being 
made for men getting tired, but with 
relief on trench work. 

Lieutenant B stated that Captain R 


———— 


was still counting trees in front of the 
left of the line, that there were g 
many that he was afraid the counting 
would not be finished before dark, by 
that he had sent him to me with the 
rest of the report. I told Lieutenan: 
B to estimate the number of trees a; 
being 8 times that of Captain A’s rp. 
port. This he did, and then reported 
as follows: 700 yards of wire entan. 
glement to be constructed, 700 yards 
of simple standing trench in 13 
medium soil, 800 trees, 6 inches: 352 
trees, 12 inches; 80 trees, 18 inches: 
600 yards of brush. Total require. 
ments—568 long pickets, 546 coils (50 
yd.) of wire, 12 park picks, 36 park 
shovels, 1,224 axes, 12 saws, 12 mauls, 
36 wire cutters, 400 jointed saws, 23? 
cross cut saws, 40 billhooks, 2,8901,, 
man-hours if trenches are dug with 
park tools, or 3,80914 man-hours if dug 
with portable tools, no allowance being 
made for men getting tired, but with 
relief on trench work. 

Captain D made a report on work 
of his machine gun company and | 
noted it down to the effect that he had 
a certain number of trees to cut and a 
certain number of machine gun pits to 
dig. This machine gun company, 4s 
part of a battalion, was part of the 
new organization, which I had never 
liked, and I did not know just how 
to handle it. However, Captain D’s 
report was tangible in that he wanted 
24 park picks, 72 park shovels, 128 
axes, 40 jointed saws, 22 cross cut 
saws, and 6 billhooks, so I noted these 
down and added them to my list. ! 
carefully checked over these figures, 
and found them correct, as was to b 
expected in view of the constant 
training of my battalion. I then 





*Copied from a text book used at Fort Leavenworth. 
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made a list to show the grand total: 


1,136 long pickets. 

1,092 coils (50 yd.) of wire. 

108 park picks. 

180 park shovels. 

197444 axes. 

24 saws. 

24 mauls. 

72 wire cutters. 

630 jointed saws. 

353 cross cut saws. 

831 billhooks. 

7,47814 man-hours (exe. M. G. Co.), 
if park tools are used. 

10,3944, man-hours (exe. M. G. 
Co.), if portable tools are used. 

Considering only the trenches, this 
being necessary in order to determine 
whether or not I should ask for the 
park tools, I made special figures to 
show that with park tools the simple 
standing trenches throughout could 
be dug in 3,543 man-hours, while 
with portable tools they would require 
5,987 man-hours. In other words, sup- 
posing that three-fourths of the total 
squads were put on the trenches, it 
would take 6 hours if every man 
worked at full speed (never stopped 
for rest) with the park tools, and 10 
hours if they used portable tools. As 
the time would surely be twice that 
and possibly four times that in view 
of the fact that there would be much 
night work, I decided that it would be 
best to send for the park tools and to 
let the men sleep until they arrived. 

I now turned to Lieutenant Humph- 
reys to learn where the tools could be 
obtained. He had with him Captain 
Lee, who commanded the engineer 
company which was to assist me in 
the organization of the position, and 
naturally T gave him the list of tools 
and told him I would want them at 





once. This actual obtaining of the 
tools was a new departure, as in none 
of my training had I ever been given 
a chance actually to cut down trees 
(the C. O. of our post said they were 
too valuable) ; nor had we ever needed 
special wire entanglement pickets (we 
had used the same old lot over and 
over again until the staples could be 
pushed into place with the thumb). 
Incidentally, we had never dug a com- 
plete set of trenches; once we had 
tried it, but the ‘‘Old Man’’ happened 
te be a great horse lover and he de- 
cided that the maneuver field would 
be spoiled for cavalry maneuvers in 
ease any cavalry ever came to our 
post; so we had to content ourselves 
with simply outlining the trenches and 
assuming that they had been dug. 

Therefore, this actual obtaining of 
tools was a new thing to me, and at 
once it became evident that new things 
never work as smoothly as those which 
have been constantly practiced. Cap- 
tain Lee looked over the list, whistled 
softly to himself, and then went over 
it item by item: 

Long pickets; the engineers never 
carried any; could furnish about 100 
serew pickets. 

Coils of wire; I wanted 50% more 
than were available for whole division. 

Park picks; O. K. 

Park shovels; O. K. 

Axes; I wanted more than were 
available for five divisions. 

Saws; O. K. 

Mauls; I wanted nearly twice the 
number available for one division, but 
hammers could be used. 

Wire cutters; squads would have to 
furnish their own. 

Jointed saws; had not been carried 
for years. 
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Cross cut saws; I wanted 50% more 
than were available for whole division. 
Billhooks; would have to use axes. 

It was evident that in the matter of 
pickets, wire, axes, and jointed and 
cross cut saws, something very stren- 
uous must be done, or the position 
would not be properly fortified for 
several days. I decided on strenuous 
measures. I told Captain Lee that I 
eared nothing for technical details," 
that I had given him the requisition 
ealling for certain engineer tools, that 
how or when or where he obtained 
these tools was a technical matter 
which did not concern me at all, that 
he would furnish these tools as per my 
requisition or he would hear from me. 

He replied that he would send the 
requisition to the division engineer, 
with a statement of my urgent need 
and of my disdain for technical de- 
tails; and that I could surely expect 
to have delivered by 1:00 A. M. such 
tools as could be obtained. This was 
entirely satisfactory to me, as I had 
great confidence in the engineers. 
They had always done the impossible. 
In the St. Mihiel and in the Meuse- 
Argonne, they had kept up roads and 
built bridges without any previous 
preparation, and I felt sure that the 
trouble at Avocourt had been due to 
lack of energy on the part of some 
inexperienced officer and not due to 
any technical difficulty, if there were 
such things. At any rate, I felt satis- 
fied, and Captain Lee went off saying 
something to himself about half a bill- 
hook. 

This matter of tools being settled, I 
ordered that the men eat supper and 
then sleep until 1:00 A. M., at which 


Bluff 
time the tools would arrive, an! work 
would begin. 
I then ate supper with Lievtenan; 
Humphreys, and we both fe: tha 


everything was proceeding sn 
and strictly according to our expecta. 
tions. Captain B had not yet re. 
ported, but I felt sure that I had mad 
sufficient allowance for him in the 
matter of the trees that he was stil] 
counting, so that did not worry me 
Lieutenant Byrnes (Intelligence Of. 


othly, 


cer) had not returned, but we all 
know the old adage that ‘‘No news js 
good news’’; therefore, we both felt 
that we could rely on receiving con. 
plete information from Lieutenant 


Byrnes as soon as there was any ip- 
formation to be obtained. 

After supper, Lieutenant Humpb- 
reys brought Colonel Strong’s order 
to me, and suggested that I read it 
over, as it appeared that some assist. 
ance was to be rendered us by ar 
tillery, trench mortars, ete. As prev- 
iously stated, Colonel Strong had ex. 
plained this to us at the meeting at 
Motters, and I knew all about it. The 
particular parts mentioned by Liev- 
tenant Humphreys read as follows: 


(d) First Platoon, Howitzer Com. 
pany, will assist the 1st Battalion in 
the defense. 

(e) Four Regimental Headquarter 
Squads, are attached to Ist Baut- 
talion for assistance in organiziug 
the ground, awaiting orders from him 
at Motters. When work ceases they 
will return to regimental headquarters 

(f) Company ‘‘A,’’ Ist Regiment of 
engineers, is attached to 1st Battalion 
for assistance in organizing the 
ground, awaiting orders from /\im @ 
Motters. When work ceases, it will 
report to division reserve at 340. 
730.0. j 

(g) First Platoon, Company ‘‘}, 





* Actual order to an Engineer Staff Officer in A. E. F. 
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1st Gas Regiment, is attached to 1st 


Battalion for assistance in the defense, ~ 


awaiting orders at Motters. 

(h) First Battalion, Ist L. A. 
(75s), and Battery “2, G8 H. A. 
(155s), is to support the defense of the 
Ist Battalion. 

| did not see where these various 
units were of special interest to me, 
but seeing that the company of en- 
ginecrs, platoon of gas troops, and 
four regimental headquarters squads 
were actually attached to me, I de- 
cided that they should come out to my 
line where I could have them well in 
hand, in aeceordance with all of the 
military books. Therefore, I ordered 
that they come, the platoon of gas 
troops and four regimental squads at 
once, the company of engineers now or 
when the tools should arrive. 

With the trench mortars and 37mm. 
gun of the Howitzer Company, the bat- 
talion of light artillery and battery 
of heavy artillery, it was an entirely 
different matter. They were not under 
my orders, and I preferred not to have 
them around as they would form a 
weakness. ‘‘A house divided against 
itself will not stand,’’ and I did not 
wish to have any troops on my line 
who were not ordered to carry out my 
wishes. Therefore, I did not send for 
them, but I did communicate by tele- 
phone with these various auxiliaries. 
All said that they would come out 
personally the first thing in the morn- 
ing and go over the ground with me 
and arrange to cooperate with me in 
my defense. I made an appointment 
to meet them all at the cross roads at 
7:30 A. M., in order to show them 
where they could help. 

All preparations having been made, 
I left word that I be called at 1:00 
a. m., and erawled under my shelter 


tent and went to sleep, thoroughly 
satisfied that my long-sought chance at 
General A had at last arrived. Very 
promptly, I fell asleep. 

At 1:00 a. m. I was awakened by 
Lieutenant Humphreys. He said that 
at 12:30 a. m. Captain Lee and his 
company had arrived with park picks, 
park shovels, saws, about one-third of 
the wire, one-third of the cross cut 
saws, one-eighth of the axes, no pickets, 


no jointed saws, no billhooks. Lieu- . 


tenant Humphreys had distributed the 
tools which had been received, and he 
handed me a note from the Division 
Engineer to the effect that he was 
sorry that he could not furnish all of 
my requisition, but that he had done 
the best he could and had sent a tele- 
gram for the rest; that he expected to 
get the pickets at Pittsburg, and had 
hopes of getting the billhooks and 
jointed saws from a special hardware 
firm at Chicago. 

By 1:30 a. m. I was ready to make 
my inspection of the lines; so I took 
Lieutenant Humphreys with me, and 
we went over the work. It made me 
proud of my officers and of my men 
to see the way in which they went to 
work. They had not attempted to 
dodge the issue; they knew that they 
were the only ones to dig the line and 
they had scattered over the complete 
length of the line and were at work 
on all of it at once. As the number of 
men to work on wire entanglements 
and on cutting down trees was quite 
limited, the great majority of the men 
were at work on the trenches, each 
man on the line having some 31% linear 
yards to himself. All went at it with 
a will, and it appeared that in spite 
of the darkness of the night, we would 
have by daybreak one complete line 
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Map No. 1—The Defense of Booby’s Bluffs 


about a foot deep and 1,400 yards long 
across the whole of our front and half 
that much on the support line—quite 
a presentable piece of work for the first 
night in actual war. 

At 3:00 a. m. I had returned to the 
cross roads, feeling quite content with 
the progress being made. However, 
the engineer company, platoon of gas 
troops, and four regimental head- 
quarters squads were still hanging 
around, and seemed at a loss as to 
what was expected of them. I ordered 
that the regimental headquarters 
squads construct me an observation 
station on top of Hill 463, a command 
post some 200 yards in rear of the hill, 
a kitchen in the ravine about 600 yards 
west of Hill 463, and a dressing station 
in the center of the support line. The 
platoon of gas troops was ordered to 


> 


install gas horns along the lines of 
trenches, and to scatter along these 
lines and blow these horns in case the 
Blues put over a gas attack. 

The engineers were ordered to assist 
in constructing the wire entanglements. 
Captain Lee came to see me, and said 
that his men had never built a wire 
entanglement, and that he thought 
there was surely something on which 
they could be more properly em- 
ployed. I asked him what special 
training had been given his men. He 
said that he had an usually good lot 
of men; that they were the men who 
had built the Y. M. C. A. hall at the 
maneuver camp last year, had paved 
the road leading to the Commanding 
General’s quarters, and had sodded the 
ground around division headquarters. 
He reminded me of the beautiful 
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whitewashed stones with the division 
eoat of arms which nestled so prettily 
in the green sod of division head- 
quarters, telling the world that here 
was the headquarters of the ‘‘201st 
Division.”’ I had to acknowledge that 
| remembered the beautiful grass, the 
beautiful paved road, but I did not 
see where the experience gained in this 
work would help us now. I also re- 
membered, with pleasure, the magnifi- 
eent Y. M. C. A. hall, in fact, 1 had 
been to several dances in this hall, but 
the construction of this hall did not 
train Captain Lee’s company to dig 
trenches or to construct wire entangle- 
ments. Captain Lee further said that 
his company had built the dam which 
formed the reservoir from which we 
obtained our water for the maneuver 
camp. I felt that I could not properly 
criticise these works, for I had myself 
heard the division commander say at 
an officers’ meeting that he made a 
special point of giving his engineers a 
thorough practical training in building 
houses, roads, culverts, ete., around the 
camp, so that they would be ready for 
their duties in time of war.’ I did not 
just see it. 

Finally, in desperation, I asked Cap- 
tain Lee if his men had ever fired a 
rifle. He said that once, while they 
were digging an extra high firing point 
at the rifle range, the tools did not 
come as ordered, and he managed tc 
arrange with the troops then firing so 
that each of his men had five shots, and 
he felt confident they would acquit 
themselves nobly in battle. This gave 
me an idea. These engineers had evi- 
dently acquired much experience in 
digging target ranges, but I did not 
want them for digging as it is a well- 


known military maxim that the troops 


which are to defend a position should 
preferably intrench it; however, I did 
need some outposts to give notice of 
the arrival of any Blue forces. So 1 
ordered Captain Lee to scatter his men 
as Outpost along the ridge of Hills 443 
and 442, notifying me of any advance 
of the Blues, and delay them until told 
to fall back. 

Nothing further happened during 
the remainder of the night. I went 
over the work several times, in order 
to encourage the men, and let them 
know that I was there with them. They 
were all working. The trees were 
steadily falling, and the two lines were 
becoming clearly marked, becoming 
more and more evident as the night 
wore on. Just before daybreak I went 
out to see how Captain Lee’s company 
was faring in its outpost duty. They 
seemed to be doing quite well. They 
had proceeded somewhat differently 
from my men on the two main lines. 
They had not attempted to dig com- 
plete lines across the whole front, as 
it was manifestly impossible. Each 
man had dug his own hole, all more 
or less in groups by platoons, one 
platoon being on Hill 443 and one on 
Hill 442. The individual holes were 
by this time about 41% feet deep and 
each sheltered its man; but of course 
it was no line and could under no 
stretch of the imagination be called a 
defensive position. 

Just as I was leaving, four men ap- 
peared, carrying Lieutenant Byrnes. 
He was badly wounded, fainted sev- 
eral times during his report, but he 
sueceeded in telling his story. He had 
started out with a party to reconnoiter, 
as ordered by me. They had crossed 





‘Actual words of a division commander in World War. 
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Booby’s Creek and proceeded about a 
mile east along a road, when they saw 
a long column of Blues coming in their 
direction. It appeared that there must 
be at least a regiment. He had started 
at once to return, but the Blue cavalry 
had given chase, without firing a shot, 
it evidently being their intention to 
take the whole party prisoners. Just 
as they reached Booby’s Creek, Lieu- 
tenant Byrnes had fallen and broken 
his leg, and had ordered his men to 
run on and leave him. As they had 
not reached me, it was evident that 
they had all been captured. Though 
suffering intense pain, Lieutenant 
Byrnes had managed to crawl the 
1,000 yards to Captain Lee’s outpost. 
He reported that the woods southeast 
of Hill 443 were filled with Blues, and 
that he felt sure the ravine of Booby’s 
Creek also sheltered a complete line of 
them. 

This was very startling information, 
and I hastened back to the battalion 
in order to prepare for the attack. 
We were by no means ready; the 
trench line was only a foot deep, nut 
one-fifth of the trees had been cut 
down, and there was no wire at all in 
our front. If we were attacked soon, 
and it appeared that this was to be the 
ease, we could not do much better than 
if we had no defensive position at all. 
I sent orders to Captain Lee to hold 
his position to the uttermost. I en- 
deavored to hasten the construction of 
the position, and ordered that the work 
of organizing the position continue up 
te the last. 

At daybreak the Blues attacked and 
the battle was on. At that time our 
trenches were about as shown in Map 
No. 1. The narrative of events is very 
distressing and I shall make it as brief 
as possible. 





The Blues seemed to have 10 4). 
tillery; at least they never use) any 
As for our artillery, trench mortars. 
ete., the least said the better. 1 always 
lose my temper and say intemperate 
things when I remember that | hag 
agreed to their proposal that they 
come out at 7:30 a. m. and 
the ground with me. It now jacked 
over two hours to 7 :30; we were not at 
all ready to fight; and it seemed very 
probable that when these valiant auy. 
iliaries came out at 7:30 a. m. the 
Blues would be the ones to go over the 
ground with them. 

But, to go back to my narrative. At 
first, the Blues seemed puzzled by the 
troops of Captain Lee. Evidently, 
they had examined their prisoners 
(Lieutenant Byrne’s men) and did not 
expect to find any trenches in that 
vicinity They opened fire with rifles 
and machine guns, but did not advance 
Captain Lee’s men replied with much 
speed, many shots, and possibly sony 
easualties. From my observation sta 
tion on Hill 463, I looked over th 
whole field, and felt that we still had 
a chance. We had dug one foot depth 
of trench in 414 hours; if Captain Lee 
could only keep back the Blues for 9 
hours, we should then have our trench 
dug almost to three feet depth, which 
would be a fairly good defense. | 
looked at my brave men digging away 
at their trenches and cutting down 
trees, and I turned again to the front 
and saw many little puffs showing that 
the Blues were firing at Captain Lee 
and Captain Lee was firing at the 
Blues. My hopes rose. 

But I was doomed to disappoint. 
ment. In less than ten minutes, smal! 
groups of Blues began to come over 
the ridge on both sides of the Hills 
442 and 443, and I knew that Captain 
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. attention was diverted by an ex- 
|.nation from Lieutenant Humph- 
revs: “Look to the left.’’ I turned 
ny glasses toward the small grove in 
the ravine in front of Captain B’s 
position, and beheld Captain B run- 
ning at full speed in front of some 
ten Blues who were shouting at him. 
Thorough as ever, Captain B had been 
all night counting the trees in front of 
his position, and had been surprised by 
the Blues as he was returning to com- 
mand his company in the battle. As 
we looked, it beeame evident that Cap- 
tain B, being uneneumbered by a gun 
as were the Blues, was gaining on the 
Blues. He might even get away. The 
Blues gave up the chase and halted, 
and Captain B’s stock rose consid- 
erably. But no! Four Blues knelt, 
aimed, and fired, and Captain B fell 
forward, to rise no more, dead for the 
rest of the war, dead forever, as a re- 
sult of his zeal in counting trees. 

I felt very sad, but I could not 
spend time in being sad. A sergeant 
from Captain Lee’s company (Ser- 
geant Wire) saluted and said that Cap- 
tain Lee had sent him with request 
that he be allowed to retire, that the 
Blues were outflanking him on both 
sides and in the middle, that his men 
had so far been unable to hit a single 
Blue; that he had himself seen eight 
of them fire at a Blue lieutenant at 200 
yards and never touch him, that to re- 
main would result in useless loss of 
life, that his men were technical ex- 
perts and were too valuable to be ex- 
pended in that way. I did not discuss 
the matter with Sergeant Wire, but I 
looked at my men still digging and 
cutting down trees and saw that they 
were far from ready; also, what mat- 


j.c’s men were doomed. Just then 
. 


tered the loss of a company of engi- 
neers if they saved a little time for the 
Infantry, the backbone of the Army. 
I therefore told Sergeant Wire to tell 
Captain Lee to hold his position until 
ordered to retire. 

However, the Blues settled the mat- 
ter for both of us. As Sergeant Wire 
started to return to Captain Lee, we 
saw the finish, Blues rose from all sides 
and rushed Hills 442 and 443. There 
were hundreds of puffs from the hill- 
tops, showing that Captain Lee’s men 
were firing; but only eight or nine 
Blues fell, thereby showing that five 
rounds of ammunition will not suffice 
for target practice. I saw the Blues 
run to the trenches, capture Captain 
Lee’s men and march them away to the 
east, to prison in the Blue country. 

There was now a lull of about 
fifteen minutes and my men labored 
on. Suddenly, the sputter of many 
machine guns sounded from the ridge 
of Hills 442 and 443. The Blues had 
brought up machine guns, made every- 
thing ready, and then opened on my 
line of diggers. Many of my men fell, 
to rise no more; others fell, to seek 
cover and rise no more than they had 
to; others, the bravest, continued to 
dig and dig until the machine guns 
cut them down in their digging. Nor 
did the tree-cutters fare much better; 
most of them dropped their saws and 
axes and ran back to their trenches. 
Some few reached them and lay down 
in them. Others, the bravest, con- 
tinued to cut down trees. I remember 
watching a couple of brave men, all 
that were left of their group, sawing 
away on a tree 18 inches in diameter. 
In a minute, one of them dropped an 
arm by his side, evidently broken, but 
continued to work with his remaining 
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arm. Shortly afterward, the other 
sank to his knees, but continued to saw 
away. Thereafter, they were unmo- 
lested and it seemed that even the 
Blues respected such brave men and 
allowed them to continue their mis- 
sion without further injury. The tree 
wavered, tottered, and finally fell with 
a crash. Two rifle shots rang out, and 
two brave men fell; a Blue machine 
gun squad rushed forward, took posi- 
tion behind the 18-inch tree trunk, and 
opened up on our line. Evidently, the 
Blues did not understand chivalry; 
but they did understand the advant- 
ages of shelter behind 18 inches of 
wood, 

I shall not narrate more harrowing 
details of the battle. The Blue ma- 
chine guns raked us fore and aft, they 
played up and down our trenches 
until most of my men were dead or 
wounded, and a single shot from any 
of my men brought down on him a tor- 
rent of machine gun bullets. In some 
twenty minutes the Blues had the 
fire superiority, in fact, they had the 
fire totality, as we were not firing at 
all. Then, a thin Blue line charged 
our trenches and captured all except 
the few who ran away, the very few, 
as most of them stood to it with their 
bayonets and inflicted considerable loss 
on the Blues. My brave men made me 
think of a simple song which they often 
sang : 

‘““The brave Reds, they never 
run, they simply fade away.”’ 


The crystal clouded, and I was glad 
of it. I had no desire to see myself 
dead, and I knew that I could never 
run away after the bravery of my men. 
Nor did I want to see myself uncon- 
scious and captured. It was a very 
uncomfortable idea. 


a 


The crystal again cleared, and | 
gazed upon it. But it showed only q 
group of my sergeants marching away 
somewhere to the east, as prisoners. I 
heard the conversation, somewhat as 
follows: 


Sergeant Brown: Why did Captain 
B spend all night counting those trees: 
I call it waste of time. 

Sergeant Allen: And did you see 
Riley and Gaston sticking to that 18- 
inch tree, to cut it down. Fine busi- 
ness. They cut it down, and it formed 
a good shelter for a Blue machine gun. 
It strikes me it would have been bet- 
ter to leave it up. 

Sergeant Wire: And you should 
have seen the requisition for tools: 
half a bill-hook; what in the world did 
he want with half a billhook. 

Sergeant Casey: You have no room 
to talk. If you had gotten these tools 
to us at 3:00 o’clock yesterday after- 
noon, we might have finished by day- 
break. 

Sergeant Wire: But we never got 
your list until 7:00 p.m. We did not 
know what you wanted. 

Sergeant Williams: Well, all | 
want to say is, that the next time we 
start to dig trenches, my men are first 
going to dig a hole deep enough for 
every man, then we can afterward dig 
a beautiful trench, if we have to. 


The crystal clouded again, and be- 
eame dead. It was evidently through 
for that battle. I was very much dis- 
couraged; but I looked around and ! 
noticed that I was at the post office 
and it dawned upon me that the battle 
was not yet fought. So I knew that, 
erystal or no crystal, I would not now 
do the things as foretold by the crys- 
tal. What was the use of knowing the 
future if it could not be changed. | 
resolved to change it. Several lessons 
now stood out clearly: 


1. Omit counting of trees, testing of 
soil, ete.; spend t. - ime in working. 
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2° Never mind about the exact num- 
ber of engineer tools; get your share; 
have them on the ground by the time 
the troops arrive there. 

9. Clear brush, but cut down as few 
trees as possible; a felled tree is good 
protection to the enemy, a standing 
tree is not. 

4. Make every man first dig his 
trench deep enough for himself; later 
connect all the trenches. 

5. Have the auxiliaries report at 
once (not tomorrow), in order to ar- 
range the manner of their assistance. 


6. In war ‘‘No news is bad news.”’ 





A report that there is no news is better 
than no report. 


It now occurred to me that my 
father had said that the erystal 
showed future events in accordance 
with the present ideas, intentions, and 
information of the person gazing. My 
ideas, ete., were now radically differ- 
ent; therefore, the battle would be dif. 
ferent. I looked at the crystal, and 
evidently it knew that my ideas had 
changed. It thinned and cleared, and 
again I saw the Battle of Booby’s 
Bluff. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mission of Infantry Team 





HE purpose of this 
article is an endeavor 
to spread the mission 
of the Infantry Rifle 
Team to the officers 
of the Infantry and 
through them to the 
enlisted personnel of 
the service. The mis- 
sion or purpose of the 
Infantry Team is not, 
as many look at it, ‘‘to beat the 
marines,’’ but to produce the best rifle- 
men in any of the branches of the ser- 
vice. In former years the marines were 
our foremost contenders for this honor 
but the past season’s showing demon- 
strated very clearly that the Infantry 
has other powerful rivals for this 
honor. 











The principal result of the training 
of the Infantry Team is the sending 
back to the regiments trained men who 
have received the benefit of training 
at Fort Niagara, given under the best 
coaches of the Infantry. The so-called 
competition shot or ‘‘rifle bug’’ is not 
held in high regard by many command- 
ing officers owing to the fact he is 
usually absent from his organization 
at various competitions. One major re- 
cently said, ‘‘We had a fellow in our 
regiment who was a competition shot 
and the only time we saw him was 
when he returned to have his laundry 
done.’’ At this point it might be well 
to state that although some have the 
opinion that competition shots are of 
no value in the training of men within 
the regiment in rifle marksmanship, the 
author of the present training regula- 
tion on rifle marksmanship has been a 
member of the Infantry Rifle Team. 
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The 57th Infantry qualified 11) per 
cent only after all men who made 35 
or less out of a possible 50 were sen: 
to Capt. Roy Hall, a member of the 
1921 team, who, by his instruction, re. 
turned out of 33 men, 15 experts, 16 
sharpshooters and 8 marksmen. These 
eases are only two of many anil are 
quoted to show that the competition 
shot is of some value in training men. 

As a result of the tryouts at Fort 
Niagara and the later training at Camp 
Perry, there are returned to various 
organizations men who are thoroughly 
qualified in rifle marksmanship. These 
men are specialists and they should be 
used accordingly. They have received 
instruction and observed demonstra- 
tions of handling difficult cases. For 
example: the man who cannot sce the 
bull’s-eye at long ranges is instructed 
to aim at the bank or corner of the 
target. You can liken the competition 
shot to the specialist in medicine. Al! 
doctors are capable of treating com- 
mon ailments but you would hardly go 
to the eye, ear and nose specialist for a 
stomach ailment. Send your bolo squad 
to the competition shot and let him cure 
them. Utilize the competition shot and 
let the regiment derive the benefit and 
results of his training. 

In order that those who are not fami. 
liar with the training of an Infantry 
Team may understand the system used 
for the past two years and in general 
for a number of years, it will be stated 
briefly. This will include the method 
of selection of team members and will 
cover a number of points that have 
been misunderstood by those who have 
never attended a tryout. 

In compliance with the instructions 
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from the Chief of Infantry, every 
regiment in the Infantry should hold 
» regimental tryout for the purpose of 
selecting the best men possible for 
regimental representation at fhe try- 
cuts and possibly on the team. In 
some regiments these tryouts are held 
and every effort is made by the regi- 
mental commander to personally see 
the best men go out, not only the en- 
listed men, but the officers. After his 
men go to Niagara he continually keeps 
in touch with them, congratulating 
them upon their suceess or encourag- 
ing them if they fail. On the other 
hand, there are regiments that fail to 
hold a thorough tryout, and, as a re- 
sult, inferior representation is made at 
Niagara, and the individuals are ap- 
parently forgotten by their organiza- 
tion as they rarely ever hear from their 
regiment. Needless to say, the men 
from the former type of organization 
make the best efforts and naturally 
work harder than the men from the 
latter. 


About the 10th of June there are as- 
sembled at Fort Niagara the success- 
ful regimental candidates and also 
candidates selected at large by the 
team officials from their showing the 
previous year. This class includes 
officers and men that are not given the 
opportunity to tryout in regimental 
tryouts on account of being detailed 
on R. O. T. C., National Guard, Or- 
ganized Reserves, ete. 

The period at Fort Niagara is di- 
vided into three distinct phases, pre- 
liminary training, competition and 
team training. The preliminary train- 
ing gives the candidates equal oppor- 
tunity to sight in new guns, get ac- 
customed to. range conditions, and to 
receive individual instruction of the 


coaches and in general to get settled. 
During this period the daily routine 
is as follows: 6:00-6:15 a. m., physi- 
cal drill; 7:00, breakfast; 8:00, firing 
starts promptly on the range; 12, noon 
lunch; 1:30-4:00, conferences, dry 
shooting and dummy drill; lights out 
at 9:30 p.m. The conference period 
in the afternoon is devoted to con- 
ferences on the care of triggers, posi- 
tions, aiming, rapid-fire exercises and 
dummy drill. Through these confer- 
ences excellent points are brought out 
that are discussed by all and if found 
sufficiently valuable they are tried out 
the following day by actual applica- 
tion by every member of the squad. 
As the result of these experiments 
some excellent points have passed out 
te the service, and many of them are 
being given in the present training 
regulations on the subject. Also dur- 
ing this preliminary phase the team 
officials have an excellent opportunity 
tc observe new material for the next 
year’s selection and team. 

The second phase of the training is 
the competition for places on the 
squad, which for the past several years 
has consisted of 19 men. This compe- 
tition consists of firing the National 
Match Course over a designated num- 
ber of times, the course being fired nine 
times in 1922 and seven times in 1923. 
In order to simulate the strain of com- 
petition as near as possible, the scores 
the last four times over are multiplied 
by one and a half or two. This method 
makes the man who is holding his own 
well up on the list keep fighting and 
gives the low man a chance to gain 
if the high men fail. Daily bulletins 
of the daily standing are published 
and sent to all regiments for their in- 
formation and publication. At the end 
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of the competition the high 19 men 
are selected and designated as the 
team squad. The remaining men who 
did not qualify are retained at Fort 
Niagara for further training until the 
squad leaves for Camp Perry, at 
which time the enlisted men are re- 
turned to their organizations. The 
officers, with few exceptions, are or- 
dered to Camp Perry to act as officials, 
and, although acting as officials, they 
are eligible and able to fire in practi- 
cally all the matches. Quite a num- 
ber of enlisted men obtain furloughs 
and proceed with the squad to Perry, 
where they enter the various matches 
and derive a great deal of excellent 
and valuable experience. 


The third and last phase of the 
training is carried on at Fort Niagara, 
where various teams are made up for 
the purpose of training the selected 
men in team work and also give the 
squad intensive training along desired 
lines. Practice in the Infantry Trophy 
Match is held and also practice over 
the National Match Course. The train- 
ing is continued at Camp Perry until 
the matches start. 

The squad moves to Perry about the 
first of September, and the period 
from their arrival until the matches 
start is devoted to getting the men 
accustomed to the decided change in 
range and climatic conditions. The 
entrance fee of members of the squad 
is paid for all matches by the team 
fund. Money prizes and medals won 
by individuals beeome the property of 
the winners. Trophies are kept at the 
Office of the Chief of Infantry. 

The matches at Camp Perry are 
divided into two classes, the National 
Rifle Association Matches and the Na- 
tional Matches, the latter being sup- 


<< 


ported by the government. The climax 
of the entire season’s training is the 
big classic, the National Team Match 
which is fired the last two days of the 
matches. This match is open to every 
branch of the service and naturally it 
is a great honor to win it. When you 
consider there are from 50 to 7) 
teams entered and every man on 
every team is selected only after the 
most thorough test, the team repre. 
senting a particular branch has to be 
composed of the 10 best riflemen of 
that branch. Therefore, it goes with. 
out saying that all Infantrymen must 
do all in their power to see that the 
best, and only the best, men are sent 
to Niagara. The final members of the 
team that represents the Infantry in 
the National Match are not selected 
until 24 hours before the match, the 
selection being based upon the show- 
ing of the members in the matches and 
upon their particular qualifications. 
The final squad, 12 men, 10 firing 
members and 2 alternates, are, with 
few exceptions, chosen from the 
squad selected at Fort Niagara. In 
accordance with regulations the team 
must be composed of not more than 5 
old shots and at least 5 tyros (new 
men). This regulation, therefore, af- 
fords the new man his opportunity to 
make the actual Infantry Team. It \s 
not an open and closed proposition as 
some consider it. 

A common question asked the officer 
or soldier upon his return from the 
tryouts and matches is: ‘‘Did you en- 
joy your vacation?’’ This condition 
may have existed at one time, but the 
writer can personally state that under 
the system of training that has been 
in force for the past two years, a man 
that attends the tryouts puts in 4 
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day's work that will surpass what he 
will ordinarily do within his organiza- 
tion. In addition to the prescribed 
routine, there is continually work to 
be done on guns, and equipment be- 
sides the extra individual training 
many carry on. It is a type of work 
that is enjoyable because a man who 
is a ‘rifle bug’’ must enjoy his work 
or he will never make good. That con- 
dition applies to any subject. 

Have you ever stopped to consider 
the average type of competition shot 
as to character and qualifications? 
The writer has been on two tryouts 
with the Infantry Team and during 
the four months of each year’s train- 
ing there has yet to be a trial by 
courts-martial or to my knowledge 
any disciplinary action taken with any 
member of the entire squad. Gamb- 
ling, drinking and dissipation of any 
nature is prohibited, while clean living, 
sports and good hours are encouraged. 
The soldier returns to his organiza- 
tion a far better man physically and 
morally than when he left. The train- 
ing, and the fact that he represented 
his organization, gives the soldier a 
certain amount of pride and prestige 
within his organization. This train- 
ing also gives him an added interest 
in his work, and there is no doubt but 
what he is of far more value to the 
service. 

As for the officer, is goes without 
saying, that his training will be of 
value and it should be used to the 
fullest advantage. True, the officers’ 
service is lost to the organization dur- 
ing his detail, but the loss should be 
outweighed by the fact that the or- 
ganization has a representative on the 
squad and is doing its part toward the 
support and building up of the In- 
fantry Team. 


Some criticism has been heard to the 
effect that the Infantry Team is com- 
posed mostly of officers and many evi- 
dently have the opinion that the en- 
listed man is not given the same con- 
sideration as the officer. Some seem 
to have the opinion that the selection 
of the team members depends upon 
their past records and that only a 
chosen few have a chance to make the 
team. To those criticisms the only 
answer can be, that never could any 
team be selected more on a man’s 
merit than the Infantry Rifle Team. 
The old saying, ‘‘figures do not lie,’’ 
could never be applied to a better case 
than this. If the total seore of the 
most noted shot attending the try- 
outs should be one point lower than 
the score of the newest tyro and the 
tyro was the nineteenth man, the tyro 
goes and the noted shot is S. O. L. 
(‘‘shot out of luck’’). Neither rank 
nor color determine the selection and 
when the enlisted man can outshoot 
the officer, when the representative of 
the 24th or 25th Infantry can outshoot 
the men of other regiments, just so 
soon will they make the team. 

In closing, the request is made that 
every Infantry officer interest himself 
in the team, make it a personal in- 
terest factor and keep in touch with 
the matches. When information is re- 
ceived of the team, do your part in 
broadeasting it to your men and arouse 
their interest. If you send a man to 
this year’s tryout—write to him, en- 
courage him, don’t threaten him with 
demotion, transfer or discipline if he 
is successful. 

Plan now to make the 1924 regi- 
mental tryout a success and a tryout in 
every sense of the word. Put your 
personal ideas aside and pull for the 
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Infantry, bearing in mind that were 
not the matches of some benefit, the 
services would not approve them. The 
Infantry attends the matches with a 
mere handful of men, 19, all other 
branches having the same number, ex- 
cept the Marines, who attend with a 
squad well over 50. This condition 
cannot be helped and you can readily 
see the handicap the Infantry starts 
off with so those 19 men should be and 
will be, with your individual interest 
and effort, the best that can be pro- 
duced. Get the real true Infantry 
spirit behind the team and officials and 


boost don’t knock. Know how the Ip. 
fantry is standing in the inatehe 
during September and when your mey 
come back, utilize them ani their 
knowledge. 

Every Infantry officer should pn 
for the Infantry, putting aside, per. 
haps, his personal views, and remem. 
ber there are three dates that should 
be in the mind of every Infantry off. 
cer—‘pay day,’’ the date of the Army 
vs. Navy game, when it is Army vs. the 
Navy, and the date of the National 
Match when its the Infantry against 
all comers. 


D 


Your Contribution 

Your contribution to the Infantry 
School Recreation Center fund, be it 
large or small, will be thankfully re- 
ceived and highly appreciated. 
' Decide how you propose to partici- 
pate and send your contribution along. 
The money is needed now to keep the 
work going on. 
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Sixteenth Infantry — West Point 

Platoon 
O assist in the training and in- 
struction of the cadets at their 
ee) summer camps, Col. M. B. 
Stewart, Commandant of Cadets, re- 
quested an Infantry Platoon be sent 
to West Point during the summer. 
This request was approved by the War 
Department and the 16th Infantry, 
commanded by Col. Charles Gerhardt, 
was selected to furnish the platoon. 

This platoon is a composite organi- 
zation made up of specialists in the 
various Infantry arms and duties. It 
is not a demonstration platoon in the 
commonly aecepted meaning of the 
word. While it may give demonstra- 
tions, its primary duties are instruction 
—every man in the platoon being se- 
lected with the idea that he will be 
an instruetor or assistant instructor in 
his particular specialty. 

The basie plan of organization and 
training of the platoon was made so 
that the eadets could be given a proper 
conception of Infantry activities and 
to instruet them in these subjects. To 
accomplish this purpose, the men in 
the platoon must be competent to 
demonstrate and instruct in rifles, ma- 
chine guns, automatic rifles, bayonets, 
grenades, 37mm. eannon, 3-in. trench 





mortar, musketry, and tactical prob- 
lems. 


The platoon consists of: 


2 Officers. 

1 Platoon Sergeant—rifles and mus- 
ketry. 

1 Sergeant—machine guns. 

1 Sergeant—automatic rifles and gre- 
nades. 

3 Corporals—rifies and musketry. 

3 Corporals—machine guns. 

1 Corporal—automatie rifles and 
rifles. 

1 Corporal—37mm. cannon and 3-in. 
trench mortar. 

21 Privates—rifles and musketry. 

14 Privates—machine guns. 

7 Privates—37mm. cannon and 3-in. 
trench mortar. 

4 Privates—runners. 

57 Enlisted—total. 


It is commanded by Capt. C. F. 
Sutherland with Lieut. C. W. Nist as 
his assistant. 

The personnel of the platoon was 
carefully selected and the platoon 
organized about March 1, 1924. As 
soon as training was well under way, 
Majs. C. H. Hodges and T. B. Catron, 
representing the Commandant of Ca- 
dets, came to Governors Island and 
made an inspection of the platoon and 
a study of the training plan. 

The training of the platoon was di- 
vided into two parts—specialist, which 
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was given first, and general or the 
duties and activities of a war strength 
rifle platoon. 

The three squads of riflemen were 
given intensive training in rifle marks- 
manship; automatic rifle mechanism, 
functioning and marksmanship; mus- 
ketry, bayonet, grenades, scouting, and 
patroling. 

The machine gun squads, 37mm. 
eannon and 3-in. trench mortar squad, 
were trained in their weapons—cover- 
ing the mechanies, functioning, marks- 
manship, and tactical employment. 

Finally, the platoon was consoli- 
dated and trained to function as a 





For these reasons, this platoon is firs 
a unit of 57 men qualified to instrye 
in all Infantry arms (except tank). 
second, and less important, a demon. 
stration unit capable of showing the 
functioning of a war strength Infan. 
try platoon. 


® 


11th Infantry Target Practice 
HE systematic arrangements for 
the preliminary training for tar. 
get practice in the 11th Infantry will 
produce the desired results and when 
the record for 1924 is posted we may 
confidently expect to see that regi- 





16th Infantry Platoon, for Duty at West Point 


rifle platoon in drill, manoeuvers, and 
tactical problems. 

The basie purpose of all training 
was to make each man a qualified in- 
structor in his particular speciality. 
A demonstration platoon is capable of 
giving instruction in the functioning 
of the whole unit, leaving untaught 
the many important details and sub- 
jects which go to make up the smooth 
fighting whole. 

These. very details are vital to the 
success of a platoon commander, for 
he must be master of each of them in 
order to properly instruct his men. 


ment occupying a place of honor near 
the top of the list. 

Back in January every rifle of the 
regiment was carefully inspected by 
Maj. Clifford Bluemel, who has had 
general charge of the training. Those 
deemed unserviceable or inaccurate 
were surveyed, tested out and re- 
placed. During February a refresher 
course in rifle marksmanship was 
conducted for all company officers and 
noncommissioned officers, under the 
direction of Capts. P. A. Helmbold and 
Thornton Chase, the latter a graduate 
of the Infantry School 1923. Daily 
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schedules ineluded lectures on the fine 
points of rifle marksmanship and prac- 
tical demonstration of methods that 
may be applied with a view to secur- 
ing results on the target range; the 
practical training of instructors and 
coaches; and general discussion of the 
fundamentals of the subject. -All of 
this was carried directly back to the 
companies by the members of the re- 
fresher course, the men being divided 
into small groups for the purpose. 

The whole course of training has 
been uniform throughout the regiment 
and the preseribed order as indicated 
in rifle marksmanship has been care- 
fully followed in every detail. The 
progress of each man has been 
charted. 

Wherever possible the stimulus of 
competition has been employed and 
the companies and lesser units pitted 
against each other in many novel and 
unique ways. 

The actual range firing of the regi- 
ment began on March 24 and will 
continue until about April 23. The 
final result will be observed with 
great interest. 


® 


10th Infantry Polo Team Wins 

HE 10th Infantry polo team has 

added another to its already long 
list of signal accomplishments. With 
a five-goal handieap the indoor polo 
trio of the regiment defeated the crack 
team of Princeton University with a 
score of 17144 to 11. The game was 
played at the Cincinnati Polo Club 
and was fast and furious from begin- 
ning toend. The 10th Infantry team 
reflects the spirit of the ‘‘doughboy’’ 
in the matter of excelling in every 
activity that is entered into. 


Recruiting Drive for Panama 
RECRUITING drive is on ‘and 
the Infantry regiments in’ the 

Panama Canal Department are to be 
brought up to strength. In announe- 
ing the plan of operation Major Car- 
ter, who has charge of recruiting in 
the office of the Adjutant General of 
the Army offers a tempting bait in 
the way of a three months’ furlough 
as a prize to the recruiter who se- 
eures the greatest number of reeruits 
between the dates of April 11 and 
May 10. The 14th and 33d Regiments 
of Infantry are on duty in Panama. 
The remaining regiment, the 42d, is 
eomposed entirely of Porto Ricans. 

The station of the 14th is at Fort 
Davis, which is only a short distance 
from the famous Gatun Locks. Here 
the soldier will find opportunities for 
all kinds of outdoor sports. Within a 
mile of the post is the finest tarpon 
fishing in the world, where the silver 
king comes up the Chagres River to 
disport himself in the swift waters 
that pour down over the spillway from 
Gatun lake, carrying with them 
myriads of small white shiners that 
provide good meals for the greedy 
tarpon. Here will also be found 
splendid hunting of large and small 
game. Colon and Cristobal, the At- 
lantie-end ports of the canal, are only 
a few miles distant and are reached 
by train and a good highway. 

The 33d is stationed at Fort Clay- 
ton, on the Pacifie side of the canal. 
Near by are the great Miraflores Locks 
and spillway. Fishing may be en- 
joyed all along the canal, and while 
the gamey tarpon does not exist here, 
there are plenty of fish to satisfy the 
most exacting.nimrod. The country in 
the vicinity abounds in game. A com- 
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pany of the 29th Infantry, stationed 
near here, bagged a total of some 57 
deer over a period of six months in 
1916-17 within a few miles of Fort 
Clayton. The City of Panama is only 
a few miles distant with rail and 
highway communication. 

Soldiering in the Infantry in Pan- 
ama will be found to be most attrac- 
tive and a tour of duty there will not 
be time wasted. 

® 


} 


Spare Parts Container 
HE jumble of spare parts carried 
on the average escort wagon has 
been the eye-sore of inspectors and 
the bane of the existence of Service 


Open 
The Spare Parts Container, Showing Layout of Parts and Rolled Into a Compact Bundi 


Company transport section men since 
there has been such a thing as a 
jockey box. The problem of caring 
for these spare parts has been solved 
by Sgts. Rufus Robinson and Ollie 
Walsh, Stable Sergeant and Wagon 
Master, respectively, of the Service 
Company, 17th Infantry. The small 
articles—45 in all—including bolts, 
rivets, links, wire, buckles, rings and 
snaps, monkey wrench, horseshoe 


nails, ete., are arranged in a 
of canvas, each article held in 
proper place by a strap. Thes 


es an 
folded over and the whole made into , 
neat roll which is provided with straps 
for fastening and placed in the jockey 


box. The outside dimensions of +} 


ie 
roll when made up are 13 inches long 


and about 51% inches in diameter. Thy 
larger spare parts included in th 
equipment of the wagon are neatly 


arranged in the jockey box so that it 
presents a neat appearance and may 
be inspected at a glance. All metal 
parts are painted with aluminum paint 
to prevent rust and to give them ar 
attractive appearance. 





Rolled 


29th Infantry Regimental Day 

HE 29th Infantry celebrated th: 

23d birthday of the regiment at 
Fort Benning on March 4 and 5 
Tuesday was devoted to a field da) 
which included the usual events 
of such an occasion. Company B 
came out with first honors, having 
won a total of 38 points; Company 
F was second with 28 points, and 
the Service Company came in third 
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The Famous 33d Infantry Jazz Orchestra 


with 19 points to their credit. Of the 
battalions, the 2d came out ahead 
with a total of 96 points. In the 
evening there was a soldier dance 
which was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
men of the regiment. 

Wednesday forenoon was devoted 
to a regimental review and formal 
parade at the conclusion of which the 
troops were massed in front of the 
reviewing stand where they were ad- 
dressed by General Wells who had 
served upwards of 13 years with the 
regiment having been one of its origi- 
nal officers in 1901 when the regiment 
was organized, 

Special dinners were served by all 
companies of the regiment. In the 
evening the annual regimental dinner 
and danee was held. In the receiving 
line the brides of the regiment were 
ineluded. 


The 29th has come to look upon regi- 


mental day as one of the leading oc- 
easions of the year—one that brings 
the regiment closer together in the 
bond of loyalty and esprit de corps. 
® 
Popular Soldier Orchestra 


NE of the features of army life in 
the Canal Zone is the splendid 
jazzy orchestra of the 33d Infantry 
which supplies music for social occas- 
ions. At a recent four-day carnival 
in Panama City this fine organization 
furnished the music for the social 
center of attraction—the Union Club 
—where was assembled nightly the 
elite of the country for the round of 
dancing that continued until daylight 
each morning. In addition to supply- 
ing music for all social occasions of 
the regiment, the orchestra is called 
upon for all kinds of entertainments 
and dances throughout the Canal 
Zone. The personnel consists of Corp. 

















612 Infantry 
Julius Silverstein, trumpet; Pvt. Ed- 
ward Meyeirs, trombone; Pvt. W. E. 
Brown, pianist; Pvt. John Ives, sax- 
aphone, and Pvt. P. C. 
drum. 


Hamilton, 


® 
Wins Basketball Championship 


NE of the most successful basket- 

ball seasons in the history of 
Jefferson Barracks has just been com- 
pleted with Company K, coached 
by Lt. R. V. Murphy for the last two 
seasons, repeating her feat of last year 
in taking first Post 
League. The outcome of the league 


place in the 
was in doubt until the final game, as 
Company K had the three strongest 
teams of the post to stack up against, 
Companies D, E, and M. Her victories 
over each of these were decisive, how- 
ever, D Company being defeated by a 
score of 38-14, M Company by a score 
of 34-12, and E Company, which was 
stronger than M Company at the close 


Activities 


of the season, was overwhelmed 
score of 45-21. 
Company K’s list of victories is as 
follows: 
Company K vs. Company C, 31-1], 
Company K vs. Battery C, 10-7 
Company K vs. Headquarters Com 
pany, 69-12. 
Company K 


by a 


vs. Company F, 58-4. 
Company K vs. Company I, 24-8. 
Company K vs. Company L, 30-16, 
Company K vs. Company D, 38-14. 
Company K vs. Company M, 34-12 
Company K vs. Company E, 45-21 
Company K_ for the second time 

wins the silver cup that is awarded 

annually to the winning team and in 
winning her final game has made an 

unbroken string of victories of 15 

straight games. 

® 
25th Infantry Target Practice 
OL. WOODSON HOCKER has 
evolved some new rules of pro- 
eedure in the 25th Infantry in 
the matter of marksmanship compe- 





Championship Basketball Team of Company K, 6th Infantry 
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titions for the handsome regimental 
trophies that are awarded each year. 
The rifle marksmanship trophy is to 
be competed for by only the rifle com- 
panies of the regiment. The pistol 
trophy by the Machine Gun Com- 
panies, the Headquarters and Service 
Companies. The machine gunners 
trophy is to be competed for by the 








average of 297.6, followed by Com- 
pany G with 290. Headquarters Com- 
pany stacked up 286.9, while Com- 
panies E and F made 283.5 and 281.6, 
respectively. Private Jay Spillman, 
Service Company, leads in individual 
performance with a total of 323 points 
over the record course. The follow- 
ing table shows the results thus far: 


A Doughboys’ Squad Room—Co. L, 20th Infantry, Stationed at Fort Sill, Oklahoma 


three machine gun organizations. 
This latter is a new trophy which will 
be ready by the close of this season’s 
firing. From now on the competition 
will be conducted on the high average 
score basis and the scores of officers 
firing with the Company are not to 
be included. Performance is to be 
based solely on the seores made by the 
enlisted men. The rifle companies of 
the 2d Battalion and the Headquarters 
and Service Companies have com- 
pleted the 1924 firing with a clean 
record of no unqualified men. The 
Service Company leads so far with an 


Co. E.R. 8.8. M. M. Ung. P.C. 


Titi. © 9 13 0 100 

F 5 6 12 0 100 

G. 5 10 ~ 0 100 

Service 8 5 2 0 100 

Hars. ... 2 3 4 0 100 
®@ 


Insignia Approved 
SLEEVE patch for the Chief of 
Infantry Combat Team has been 

approved and is now in process of 
production. 

On a background of green and In- 
fantry blue is mounted a replica of 
the lying down silhouette target. In 
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the upper half are two white stars. 
The whole is mounted on a rectangu- 
lar piece of olive drab cloth which 
extends beyond the device and forms 
a narrow border around the whole. 
The Chief of Infantry Combat 
Team consists of one of the regularly 
organized squads of each regiment of 
Infantry selected and certified to by 
the regimental commander as being the 
most proficient for the year in the 
execution of one or more firing exer- 
cises with ball ammunition, which in- 
volves an advance against a target 
sufficient in scope to determine pro- 
ficiency in range estimation, target 
designation, fire discipline, fire con- 
trol, rate of fire and fire distribution, 
all based upon the principles and ex- 
ercises found in T. R. 145-5 Musketry. 
Each member of a team is author- 
ized to wear a cloth sleeve patch for 
the year and until the team members 
are announced for the next succeed- 
ing year. It is worn on the left sleeve 
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of the coat immediately ab. 
position authorized for th war 
cheverons, or when the coat is pot 
worn it may be worn on the oliv» drab 
flannel] shirt. 

It is contemplated that the com 
petition carried on in connection wit} 
each regiment will do much to | 


interest in the subject of musketr 
in the organization. 
® 
10th Infantry Wins Polo Cham. 
pionship 


HE 10th Infantry Polo team has 

added to its laurels by the winning 
of the Cincinnati and vicinity chan 
pionship by a final score of 181 to 7 
The tournament was held at the Ci 
cinnati Riding Club, and was the big 
social event of the season in the ‘)ueen 
City. The team is one of the manifes 
tations of the spirit of this splendid 
regiment which has been so highly d 
veloped under the capable leadership 





The Wonderfully Equipped Recreation Room of Company L, 20th Infantr) 
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and d eetion of Col. Joseph F. Gohn. 
Great things are looked for from the 
team during the contests to be staged 
at Camp Knox this summer where the 
regiment will be on duty in connec- 
tion with the training of the civilian 
components of the Army of the United 
States 


® 
Officers’ Note Book 


HE following pamphlets of the 
T series that go to make up Officers’ 
Note Book are now ready for distri- 
bution. 


1. Map Reading; complete text, 
maps and all equipment required 
for a complete course of home 
study on the subject; 36 pages, 
maps, ete. ..... 60e 








2. Security and Information ; ques- 


tions and answers; 20 pages.....23¢ 
3. Social Customs of the Service; 

4. Mess Management; 4 pages... 10¢ 
5. Army Regulations; morning re- 

Se a 

Each pamphlet is prepared for bind- 
ing in the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf 
Binder, the same as that provided by 
the War Department for Training 
Regulations, Army Regulations, and 
other publications. 

The pamphlets are paper bound so 
that they may be extracted from the 
binder and used when it is not desired 
to carry the whole book around. 

Get your Binder and the pamphlets 
that are now ready for distribution. 
Build up your military text book as 
the dope comes along. 

















Annual dues 
$3.00 per year 


Please make re- 
mittances payable 
to the U. S. In- 
fantry Associa— 











Recommendation for Membership 


in the 


United States Infantry Association 
oe Including Subscription to The Infantry Journal 





To the Seeretary, U. 8. Infantry Association, 
Infantry Building, 1115 17th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


I nominate 





Who i8 @ csi ee es ies Sy TIENT Se SS tae a 


Address 














_ Name and Address of Nominating Member 
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Recreation Center 

Project grows apace. 
| Since the report in 
the April number of 
| the INFANTRY JouR- 
m NAL a number of 
regiments have de- 
cided the question of 
participation in the 
project. 

The 3d Infantry, Col. W. R. Sample, 
has taken a Bay in the Stadium which 
will be dedicated to the Regiment. 

The 9th Infantry, Col. R. O. Van 
Horne, will establish a lasting monu- 
ment to the Regiment by means of a 
Bay in the Stadium. 

A radiogram was received from Col. 
Tenny Ross, in San Juan, P. R., to 
the effect that the 65th Infantry would 
provide a Bay in the Stadium. 

The 2d Infantry, Col. Cromwell 
Stacy, has endorsed the Recreation 
Center project and will provide for a 
Bay in the Stadium. 

The 4th Infantry, Col. I. C. Wel- 
born, has also taken a Bay in the Sta- 
dium and provision has been made 
for assembling the funds necessary for 
their participation in the project. 

The 8th Infantry, Col. Raymond 
Sheldon, gives the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the Regiment to the project 
and has provided for a Bay in the 
Stadium and all of the eight boxes at 
its base. The latter will be dedicated 
to officers and soldiers who have ren- 
dered distinguished service with the 
Regiment. 

The 1st Infantry, Lt. Col. Lochlin 
W. Caffey, has endorsed tke project 
at more than 100 per cent. In addi- 
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tion to a Bay and the boxes at its hag 
the Regiment has provided for thre 
additional boxes making a total of 1) 
boxes. It is understood that companies 
have provided for the boxes and wil! 
dedicate them to the outstanding ep. 
listed man of each company. The 
records are being searched now for the 
purpose of determining to whom th 
boxes should be dedicated. 

A message has been received from 
Col. Oliver Eskridge to the effect that 
the arrangements entered into by the 
Tanks would produce some $400 more 
than was originally expected. This 
will be employed to provide additiona! 
boxes in the Stadium to be dedicated 
to members of the Tank Corps wh 
rendered exceptionally distinguished 
service during the war. This addi 
tional contribution is not ineluded in 
the list for the reason that the exact 
amount could not be determined 
When this is definitely known it will 
be duly acknowledged. 

Many other regiments have the mat- 
ter under consideration and we fully 
expect to have reports for publication 
in an early number of the INrantry 
JOURNAL. 

The March number of the Inrantr\ 
JOURNAL produced the sum of $1,315.27 
for the Infantry School project from 
the additional advertising placed }) 
the public spirited merchants of the 
City of Columbus. 

Eighteen additional boxes have been 
provided for during the month. The 
list of donors is shown below. The 
box provided by the officers of the 
United States Military Academ) 
faculty is to be dedicated to Captain 
Stewart Whiting Hoover, 18th Infan- 
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try, the first graduate of the Military 
Academy to make the supreme sacri- 
fice in the World War. 

The Athletie Section of the Infantry 
School faculty have provided for a box 
to be dedieated to their achievements. 

Practically every officer on duty at 
the Infantry School, both faculty and 
student officers, have endorsed the 
wonderful project and supported it in 
a substantial manner, either by the 
provision of a box in the Memorial 
Stadium or by the taking of a 
“Ground Floor’’ membership in the 
Officers’ Club. 

This is the biggest boost that the 
project ean get. These officers are on 
the ground. They know and realize 
what the project means to the Infantry 
School and to the Infantry at large. 
Their endorsement in such a substan- 
tial way brings home to the ‘‘dough- 
boy’’ who is on duty elsewhere the 
fact that he, too, should make pro- 
vision for his participation in the 
project. And that so many are doing 
this very thing, goes to show that the 
Infantry ean always be depended upon 
to put their shoulder to the wheel when 
it is needed. 

There are thousands of the Infan- 
try’s civilian friends who would be 
delighted to participate in a project 
where they know that 100 cents of 
every dollar they contribute will go 
into the project. We have had pre- 
pared an interesting little booklet on 
the subject of the Infantry School and 
the Memorial Stadium. It is especial- 
ly designed to give the busy business 
man the story in small compass. Any 
member of the Association who has 
friends in civil life whom he believes 
may be interested can secure such 
number of these booklets as he will 


send out. This is one of the best 
methods by which you can help boost 
the project along. 

There follows a complete list of sub- 
scriptions to the project since the 
April number of the Inranrry Jour- 
NAL came out and includes everything 
up to April 20, 1924: 


Previously acklowledged —.$ 6,350.00 




















3d Infantry, Bay... 1,000.00 
9th Infantry, Bay — 1,000.00 
65th Infantry, Bay... _ 1,000.00 
2d Infantry, Bay... 1,000.00 
4th Infantry, Bay 1,000.00 
8th Infantry, Bay and 8 

Boxes .. 1,800.00 
lst Infantry, Bay and 11 

Sa 
U. 8S. Infantry Association, 

advertising 2... 1,315.27 
Maj. Gen. J. F. Morrison, 

Box 100.00 
Maj. Gen. W. H. Gordon, 

Box ._. 100.00 
Maj. Gen. F. W. Sladen, 

Box 100.00 
Brig. Gen. W. H. Johnston, 

Box 100.00 
Brig. Gen. J. A. Buchanan, 

Box 100.00 
Col. J. F. Madden, Box... +—-:100.00 
Maj. R. A. Jones, Box. . 100.00 
Maj. B. L. Jacobson, Box... —-100.00 
Maj. E. P. Denson, Box......__-100.00 
Capt. E. C. Betts, Box. 100.00 
Lieut. R. W. Broedlow, Box 100.00 
Lieut. S. L. Douthit, Box... 100.00 
Lieut. G. C. Mergens, Box... 100.00 
Lieut. I. W. Minger, Box... 100.00 
Lieut. K. K. Tatom, Box... 100.00 
Mr. R. E. Dismukes, Colum- 

bus, Ga., Box... +—-- 1100.00 
Officers, U. S. M. A., Box... 100.00 


Athletic Section, Infantry 
School, Box (Maj. F. W. 
Milburn, Capt. G. L 
Brann, Capt. J. T. Zellars, 
Lieut. J. J. Billo)... -—s-—« 1100.00 


Total $18,365.27 
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Lieut. C. M. Adams, Jr $10.00 
Lieut. E. F, Adams....... 10.00 
Capt. F. W. Adams..... 10.00 
Lieut. R. T. Adams....... 10.00 
Maj. A. E. Ahrends..... 10.00 
Lieut. R. E. Alexander 10.00 
Lieut. Col. W. A. Alfonte. 10.00 
Cast. L. ©. Allem........ 10.00 
Capt. W. H. Allen....... 10.00 
Capt. E. M. 10.00 

. A. Aloe 10.00 
Cav 4 7 10.00 

> Ee fe 10.00 
Capt. T. S. 10.00 
Capt. R. T. 10.00 
Capt. H. A. 10.00 
Maj. ©” F. oe 10.00 
Capt. J. I. Ayotte.. 10.00 
Capt. R. H. a 10.00 
Maj. P. H, 10.00 
Capt. R. Bake 10.00 
Capt. F. E. Barber....... 10.00 
Lieut. H. A. Barber....... 10.00 
Lieut W. H. Barlow. 10.00 

. M. D. Barndollar 10.00 
Maj. R. H. Barrett....... 10.00 
Cant. W. L. patios ee ial 10.00 
Lieut. L W. Bassett...... 10.00 
Capt. H. B. Sanebent. 10.00 
Cant. L. C. Beobe....... 10.00 
Lieut. W. A. Beiderlinden. 10.00 
os SS eae 10.00 
6S ee Sa 10.00 
Capt. R. H. Bishop....... 10.00 
Capt. W. L. Blanton...... 10.00 
Capt. J. C. Blizzard....... 10.00 
Capt. J. R. Boatwright 10.00 
Capt. C, C. Bodeker...... 10.00 
Capt. H. W. Bolan....... 10.00 
Mai. H. A. Bootz......... 10.00 
Maj. R. W. Boughton..... 10.00 
Capt. A. F. Bowen....... 10.00 
Mai, B. FE. Bowen......... 10.00 
Lieut. L. E. Bowman..... 10.00 
Maj. B. A. Brackenbury 10.00 

xX ee ~~ Sye 10.00 
Capt. T. F. Bresnahan 10.00 
Maj. B. E. Brewer....... 10.00 
Lieut. W. R. Brewster... 10.00 
Capt. C. S. Brodbent..... 10.00 
Lieut. G. P. Brotherson 10.00 
Maj. A. E. Brown......~ 10.00 
Col, F. R. Brown......... 10.00 
Capt. H. C. Brown....... 10.00 
Cant. L. D. Brown....... 10.00 
Capt. R. W. Brown....... 10.00 
Mai. S. G Brown........ 10.00 
Cont. G. S. Brownell..... 10.00 
Cant. A. D. Bruce....... 10.00 
Cant. J. S. RBrummette 10.00 
Cont. M. V. Buchanan..... 10.06 
Maj. S. B. Buckner. Jr.. 10.00 
Lieut. S. L. Buracker..... 10.00 
Ck, BD - By BR as ocescce 10.00 
Lieut. W. G. Burt....... 10.00 
Cant. J, F. Butler......... 10.00 
Capt. B. F. Caffey........ 10.00 
Capt. E. C. Callahan...... 10.00 
Capt. D. C. Campbell.... 10.00 
Lieut. R. J. Caperton.... 10.00 
Lieut, G. R. Carnenter.... 10.00 
Capt. W. M. Carter...... 10.00 
Mai. S. J. Chamberlin.... 106.00 
Capt. P. ©. A. Chesser.... 10.00 
"ee % & Seep 10.00 
Cant. G. S. Clarke....... 10.00 
Capt. J. S. Claussen...... 10.00 
Cont. G. C. Cleaver...... 10.90 
Cant. J R. 1. Cleland. 10.00 
Cant. G. W. Clover........ 10.00 
Cant. J. C. Cody......... 10.00 
Lieut. E. M. Connor..... 10.90 
Lieut. A. W. Cooey...... 10.90 
Cart. i + SE eidees hae ead 
Mal: M. Crawford a ancien 10.00 
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w . 1 
"Seeger 1 
F. Emmanuelli...... 1 
I. H. Engleman.... 1 
H Evans...... 1 
J 1 
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peed. 4 B. Hitchcock 


t. Col. H. P. Hobbs 
Maj. C. A. Hoffman 
Maj. A. A. Hofman 
Capt. D. N. Holmes 
Maj. R. Homans, 0. Rc 
Lieut. G, nen. 
Capt. B. F. Hood. 
Maj. O. W. Hoop.. 
Ps a E. C. Horan. 
*Lieut. Col. H. Hossfe\d 
Capt. E. J. Houck 
“Lieut. T. A. Hoy... 
Cart. P. F. Huber. 
Lieut. C. F. Hudson 
Capt. P. R. Hudson 
Capt. J. E. Hull... 
Capt. 0. W. Humphries 
Capt. R. L. Hunter 
Capt. F. W. Huntington 
Lieut. J. H. Hussing 
Cant. T. J. Jackson 
Maj. L. R. James. . 
Lieut. R. E. Jenkins 
Capt. E. John.... 
Maj. H. S. Johnson 
Capt. L. R. Johnson 
Lieut. V. Jones... 
ow » e. oe. 
. P. §S. Jones. 
Capt. 0. Kain. 
Capt. C. H. Karlstad 
Cant. G. E. Kelsch. 
Cant. A. J. Kennedy 
Lieut. Col. W. A. Kent 
Mai. G. M. Kincade, U. 5S. 
eis oso « 
Maj. E. P. King, Jr 
Capt. G. L. King 
Capt. G. E. Kraul 
Lieut. N. Lancaster, Jr 
J. F. Landis 
J. W. Lang. 
Lieut. R. P. Lavin 
Maj. G. C. Lawrason 
‘Lieut. F. J. Lawrence 
Maj. T. Lawrence. 
Capt. W. G. Lavman 
Capt. P. E. Leiber. 
Maj. F. L. Lemmon 
Capt. B. M. Lennon 
Lieut. Col. C. F. Leonard 
Capt. G. W. ster 
Capt. C. Lewis..... 
Maj. E. E. Lewis 
Capt. M. F. Lindsev 
Capt. F. E. Linnell 
Lieut. Col. J. M. Little 
ae Hale 
aA ead... 
Capt. R. B. Lovett 
Lieut. D. E. Lowry 
Lieut. E. P. Lukert 
Capt. C. M. Lyons 
1, Se. W. W. McCammon 
Col. W. B. McCaskey 
Capt. J. W. McCormick 
Capt. F. U. McCoskrie 
Lieut. E. ». MeCoy 
Capt. P. eel 
Capt. A. 3 MeFerland 
Capt. J L. McKee.. 
Cant. J. W. McKenna 
Lieut. F. H. A. McKeon 
Capt. B. B. “-Mahan 
Capt. C. H. MeNair 
Capt. F. J. McNamara 
Capt. L. E. MacGregor 
Capt. R. C. Macon. 
Maj. B. Maernder 
Lieut. E. C. Maling 
Maj. F. B. Malon 
Capt. R. J. Marsha!! 
Maj. H. RB. Marshburn 
Capt. T. L. Martin 
Maj. H. McAlpine 
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er Capt. M. Rice............. 10.00 . B. P. Strout........ 10.00 
= Lieut. Col. L. L. 10.00 Maj. J. H. Stutesman..... 10.00 
panne Lieut. F. N. Roberts...... 10.00 Capt. J. F. Strain........ 10.00 
danas Capt. H. R. Roberts...... 10.00 Capt. T. W. Swett........ 10.00 
in 6 nek Capt. A. A. Roby......... 10.00 Capt. W. A. Swift........ 10.00 
5 chins Capt. J. H. Rodman...... 10.00 Capt. J. S. Switzer, Jr 10.00 
jicemmain cee 2; 5 Bages........ sone 4&4 — Rite 10.00 
eee = 4 Saakesues- ae . D. leant: See 
Sieat Aarteih May. Cc. 5 eae 10.00 Capt. W. N. Thomas, Jr 10.00 
aa de Capt. R. T. Rouse......... 10.00 Capt. 0. N. Thompson 10.00 
Capt. J. Hi Rastemeper.. e009 Cont. W.P.Tomen,....... rae 
. . . ee e e Fe BO. cctcces P 
Maj. A. Rutherford....... 10.00 ay A. J. S. Tucker...... 10.00 
. Lieuf. P ai Rycroft...... 19.00 Ma 4, - . -~ ieanbe 10.00 
. Capt. P. L. Sadler........ 10.00 Lieut. J. F. Uncles...... 10.00 
10.00 Lieut. E. C. Sanders...... 10.00 Capt. R. C. Van Viiet, Jr. 10.00 
; chols..... . 10.00 Capt. E. O. Sandlin...... 10.00 Capt. W. E. Vernon...... 10.00 
J. ichols....... 10.00 Capt. R. M. Sandusky.. 10.00 = Lieut. W.. H. Vinson...... 10.00 
KK. Nulson....... 10.00 Maj. J. A, Sarratt...... 10.00 Maj. H. 4. Wadsworth 10.00 
J. L. ae 1¢.00 Capt. S. G. Saulnier...... 10.00 Maj. S. Waite............ 10.00 
sat Sere 10.00 Gest 2 | eee 10.00 Capt. A. R. Walk........ 10.00 
eH Capt. R. Orr......--+eee+ 10.00 — sai Schas...... 10.00 Capt. E. E. Walker....... 10.00 
10.00 Capt. J. B. Owen.....-.--- 10.00 jeut. . Schmidt...... 10.00 Capt. N. M. Walker..... 10.00 
10m Capt. C. H. Owens......-. 10.00 cant PS S. Schwab...... 10.00 Capt. L. H. Watson...... 10.00 
10.09 Lieut. J. F. Pahlke.......-. 10.00 > S. Schwein...... 10.00 Capt. L. Weaver.......... 10.00 
10.00 Lieut. E. D. Pangburn.... 10.00 cart W- ,F.,Scobey...... 10.00 Cost. F. D. Weaver....... 10.00 
, Lieut, F. W. Peach......-- - > ae « Scott...... ‘ lo BR. Js We wscccccce \d 
oe Maj. J. N. Peale.......... 10.00 idcat. ¥. ¥. 10.00 T.jeut. S. E. Whiteside.... 10.00 
10.00 Capt. F. J. Pearson...... 10.00 Lee w. 10.00 Capt. H. S. Wilbur...... 10.00 
10.00 Capt. T. A. Pedley, Jr..... 10.00 bars 10.00 Maj. J. C. Williams...... 10.00 
10.00 Lt. Col. A. S. Pendleton.. 10.00 Capt. M. F. 10.00 Capt. W. H. Williams.... 10.00 
10.0 Lt. Col. H. Pendleton, Jr... 10.00 Capt. R. P. 10.00 Lieut. R. J. Williamson.. 10.00 
mo Lieut. A. H. Perwein.... 10.00 Capt. F. C. 10.00 Capt. F, W. Wilson 10.00 
a Capt. A. H, Peyton...... 10.00 Cant. C. F. a oe Fo eee....-- 10.00 
oa Col. E. G. Peyton........ 10.00 Col. G. S. Si oe Se ee......-. 10.00 
1080 Maj. W. C. Philoon...... 10.00 Maj. W. H. 10.00 a SS ae aoe 
10.00 Maj. S. B. Philpot........ 10.00 Lieut. L. H. 10.00 ~ Se Be heen oy 
Lieut. G. L. Phipps...... 10.00 Lieut. C. A, 10.00 Lieut, A. N. Ziegler...... 0.00 
9 Capt. J. Picket........... 10.00 Lieut. J. B. 10.00 
.—_— Capt. G. C. Pelkington... 10.00 Capt. R. C. 10.60 ME: Savcctedacese? $4,010.00 
ay, cat Av Pollet. 10.00 Maj TL. Smith 10.08 
, t, A. W. jett...... e Be 10.00 
em Titi. 'P."K. Porch...... 10.00 Lieut. W."A 10.00 ConTRIBUTIONS 
10.00 Capt. J. A. Porter...... 1 Capt. W 10.00 co. W. BR O. R. C. $40.00 
1000 Ct. A. J eheenes ay Capt. ; yo Co EB ge a nee 
“ Lieut, F. H, Privett....... 10.00 Maj. C. M. 10.00 Maj. E. J. Feiner, OR. C. 5.00 
10.00 el, F, be Bieasateess- 10.00 Lieut. W. 10.00 Lt. Col. H. Hossfeld...... 5.00 
10.90 Capt. P. L. Ransom...... 10.00 Lieut. G. C. 10.00 Mr. D. C. Schonthal...... 5.00 
10.00 t. G. Read, Jr....... 10.00 Capt. J. M. 10.00 . G. S. Wallace...... 5.00 
10.00 Lieut. H. E. Reed.......- 10.00 Lieut. LeR. 10.00 Mr. H. A, Zellar........ 10.00 
cae Capt, 0. W. Reed........ 10.00 Maj. J. W 10.00 An Sevtisadtcstuswes 5 
10.00 Capt. W. F. Rehm.......- 10.00 Maj. M. R. 10.00 —— 
10.00 Maj. EB. F. Rice.......--- 10.00 Maj. C. C. 10.00 $80.00 
10.00 
6.00 . 
ee SumMMarRY 
) 
aa Bays and Boxes........$18,365.27 
4 ‘‘Ground Floor’? Member- 
10M ships 4,010.00 
6 . . 
om Contributions 00. 80.00 
10.00 
10.00 
ven ae hf 
nm 10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.0 
16.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.06 
10.00 
10. 
10.00 














620 Recreation Center Project 


Infantry School 


RECREATION CENTER FUND 





Individual officers may participate in the construction of the 
Infantry School Recreation Center project as follows: 


(a) The dedication of a box of the Memorial Stadium $100.0 
This carries life membership in the Officers’ Club at Fort 
Benning, without the payment of any further initiation 
fee or dues. 


(b) The taking of a ‘“‘ground floor’? membership in 
the Officers Club at Fort Benning . $ 10.0 


This amount, if forwarded prior to July 1, 1924, will be 
applied to resident dues to the Club when the officer is on 
duty at Fort Benning. 

(c) A contribution to any extent that may be desired $ ? 


All contributions will be acknowledged in the columns of the INranrtey 
JOURNAL. 





The blank below is placed here for your convenience in making you 
remittance. 








Contribution to 


THE INFANTRY SCHOOL RECREATION CENTER 


Tue U. S. InFantRY ASSOCIATION, 
The Infantry Building, 1115 17th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN : 
Inclosed please find my check for $___., whieh amount please 
include in the Infantry School Recreation Center Fund. 


ee 


Please write 
Name and Address 
Plainly. 








Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Assignments of Graduates U. S. M. A. 
on Foreign Service 
|. receive many communications 
W annually from recent graduates 
asking for information as to their 
probable assignment to foreign ser- 
vice. It is believed that most, if not 
all. ofticers with no foreign service to 
their credit will be interested in the 
following statement relative to the 
policy followed by this office in this 
regard. 
The names of members of the 
graduating classes of the Military 
Academy assigned to the Infantry 


are placed just below those other In- 
fantry 2d lieutenants with no foreign 
service. They are ordered to foreign 
service normally in the order that 
their names appear on that list as it 
is believed to be equitable to all con. 
cerned to have the officer with most 
commissioned service and no foreign 
service first for detail. This is the 
general policy adopted by the com- 
batant branches, but is not required 
by War Department regulations. 
Under War Department regulations, 
any 2d lieutenant with no foreign 
service to his credit is eligible for 





Post 


Anchorage 
Chileoot Barracks 


Garrison 


Alaska 


Tientsin 
Fort Wm. McKinley 


China 


Philippines 


(9 miles from Manila) 


Camp John Hay, Baguio 


(Luzon). 
Pettit 


Manila 
Schofield Barracks 


Hawaii 


Panama 


flores) 


(25 
miles from Honolulu) 


Fort Davis (near Gatum) 
Fort Clayton (near Mira- 


Organization 


7th Infantry, one company. 
7th Infantry, one battalion less 
two companies. 


15th Infantry, less one battalion. 


15th Infantry, one battalion. 

57th Infantry. 

45th Infantry, less one battalion. 

45th Infantry, one battalion, less 
two companies. 


Barracks, Zam- 
boanga (Mindanao). 


45th Infantry, two companies. 
3lst Infantry. 
19th Infantry. 


21st Infantry. 
27th Infantry. 
35th Infantry. 
lith Tank Company. 


14th Infantry. 
33d Infantry. 


Camp Gaillard (near Cu- 


lebra) 
San Juan 


Porto Rico 


Henry Barracks (east of 


Cayey) 


42d Infantry. 


65th Infantry, less Headquarters. 

3d Battalion and two companies. 

3d Battalion. 

Headquarters 3d Battalion and 
two companies. 


621 
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such detail as soon as a vacancy in his 
grade and branch occurs in any for- 
eign service station. 

Including the class of 1923 and the 
group of officers commissioned July 
3, 1923, there are about 180 2d lieu- 
tenants of Infantry who have had no 
foreign service. About 60 2d lieu- 
tenants of Infantry go on foreign 
service each year. It seems probable 
that members of the class of 1924 as- 
signed to the Infantry will begin to 
go on foreign service about the winter 
of 1926-27. This is but an estimate 
as changes in the Infantry garrisons 
on foreign service would cause cor- 
responding changes in the number of 
officers going each year. 

At present the Infantry has organi- 
zations in Alaska, China, Hawaii, 
Panama, Philippine Islands, and 
Porto Rico. 

The enlisted personnel of the 45th 
and 57th Infantry are native Filipi- 
nos; in the 42d and 65th Infantry 
they are native Porto Ricans. 


® 
Assignments 
Se following is a copy of a letter 
that has been sent to all Infantry 
regiment commanders. It is published 
here for the benefit of officers on duty 
away from units: 


We are approaching the period of 
time when many officers of Infantry 
will be in suspense as to their next 
assignment. This condition is ren- 
dered acute due to the first operation 
of the detached service law since the 
close of the World War. The purpose 
of this letter is to acquaint all regi- 
mental commanders with the problem 
that confronts the Chief of Infantry in 
this regard, and so that all officers 
of Infantry may know what or what 
not to expect by way of assignments 
to duty. 


a 


Many changes in assignments oj 
personnel are now being drafted. The 
Infantry quota to the Army War (%). 
lege, General Service Schools, The |p. 
fantry School, other special schools 
the Organized Reserves, Nationa) 
Guard, the R. O. T. C., and other ap. 
tivities must be filled up to War De. 
partment requirements. Among the 
larger groups of officers to be re. 
assigned are those now students at the 
Command and General Staff School, of 
which there are approximately 100: of 
those at the Infantry School, of which 
there are 218; of those on duty with 
the R. O. T. C., of which there are 
about 50. In determining future as. 
signments, the needs of the service at 
large, as well as the whole of the In. 
fantry, will be considered. 

In assignments following graduation 
from the General Service Schools and 
from The Infantry School, it is neces. 
sary to know and to hold at proper 
value, the aims and purposes of these 
schools. The wider the distribution of 
graduates throughout the entire Army 
of the United States the more uniform 
will be the training and _ instruction 
therein. Officers of the Regular Ser. 
vice are cognizant of the fact that, as 
such, they form the nuclei of profes. 
sional individuals and teams which are 
maintained to enhance the training of 
the whole. This broad general policy 
must be accepted by the regular officer 
as being the best method of imparting 
efficient instruction to the citizen sol- 
dier. It should be realized that the 
graduate of the General Service and 
Special Schools is an asset not only 
to the Infantry, but to the Army a 
large, and that the officer’s future as 
signment must be based on the general 
need for trained officers in all activi. 
ties. 

The best interests of the service de- 
mand that frequent changes in com- 
missioned personnel be avoided. Such 
changes are detrimental to the efi 
ciency of any organization or activity. 
Furthermore, frequent changes 4r° 
economically unsound in that they add 
considerably to the cost of upkeep of 
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the Army. Every effort is being made 
in this office to reduce to a minimum 
the changes in commissioned person- 
nel, and to stabilize the personnel 
with regiments and other activities. 

By the detailing to the Service 
Schools of such officers who are re- 
quired to be relieved by the provis- 
ions of the detached service law, and 
by the detailing to the vacancies caused 
thereby of graduates of these schools, 
the resulting changes of station are 
reduced. Should the yearly graduates 
from these schools be ordered back to 
the regiments from whence they came 
it would in all probability necessi- 
tate that another officer from the same 
regiment be moved. Such action would 
undoubtedly affect unnecessary dis- 
turbance in continuity of command 
and of other duties within regiments, 
and would, if followed as a general 
policy, be detrimental to the well being 
of the troops. It is evident that cer- 
tain activities, may receive thereby 
temporarily an undue proportion of 
graduates. However, the advantages 
to be derived through the dissemmi- 
nation of the latest Infantry School 
doctrine to our Infantry regiments, as 
well as to other activities throughout 
the Army of the United States, by re- 
cent graduates from The Infantry 
School, is not being overlooked. It is 
hoped that every regiment in the 
United States will have assigned to it 
at least two graduates of the present 
class of The Infantry School. An ef- 
fort is being made to equalize the num- 
ber of graduates of The Infantry 
Sehool in each regiment. It must be 
understood, however, that this object 
cannot be accomplished at once, but 
may take several years to properly 
adjust. 

It has been determined that the best 
policy to adopt is one that will cause 
as many officers as possible now as- 
signed to, and on duty with regiments, 
to remain on such duty, and that the 
graduates of the Service Schools be 
assigned to vacancies which may exist 
or occur in the various activities. It 
is both desirable and essential that all 


officers be acquainted with this policy 
to the end that a mutual understand- 
ing will prove of benefit to the branch. 


® 
Equipment Projects 

AND GRENADE: Hand grenades 

with a new kind of explosive are 
being shipped to the Infantry Board 
for service test. This explosive will not 
cake like the powder now in use and 
ean be handled easier than TNT. 

Airplane Smoke Sprayer: Prepara- 
tions are being made for a demonstra- 
tion at Fort Benning, of a sprayer to 
discharge smoke from airplane, form- 
ing a curtain. 

Improved 37mm. Gun and Infantry 
Mortars: Experimental improved 
37mm. guns and Infantry mortars 
have been shipped to Fort Benning 
from Aberdeen Proving Ground for a 
service test. 

Improved Tank Machine Gun: The 
Ordnance Department is taking steps 
to develop an improved tank machine 
gun with greater accuracy and more 
sustained fire power than the service 
type. 

Machine Gun Flash Hider: The 
War Department has approved the 
new tppe of machine gun flash hider 
for service, but present flash hiders 
now in use will be retained until funds 
are available to make the new type in 
quantity. 

Foreign Infantry Equipment: Pho- 
tographs of various types of British, 
Indian and French Infantry troop 
equipment were recently received and 
sent to the Infantry Board. Photo- 
graphs, description and samples of In- 
fantry uniforms and equipment are 
being collected by American Military 
Attaches for study by the Infantry 
Board. 
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i 


Rifle Cleaning Rod: Experimental ed men are not normally so equipped 


rifle cleaning rods are being given 
service tests by the Infantry and 
Cavalry boards. 

Automatic Rifles: An experimental 
blank firing attachment and an ex- 
perimental front sight for automatic 
rifles which have been under service 
test by the Infantry Board have been 
found satisfactory and have been 
recommended for issue to the service. 

Communication Carts: The War De- 
partment has authorized the Com- 
mandant, Infantry School, to convert 
a number of machine gun carts into 
carts for communication materiel for 
use in maneuvers. 

Lensatic Compass: A number of 
lensatie compasses which have been 
overhauled as an experiment by the 
Ordnance Department, have been 
shipped to the Infantry Board for 
test. 

Machine Gun Protractors: As a re- 
sult of service tests of machine gun 
protractors held by the Infantry 
Board, further models made of stain- 
less steel have beeh requested for 
test. 
Tool and Spare Part Kit: An In- 
fantry officer has designed a tool and 
spare part kit for escort wagon. The 
Q. M. C. is having two somewhat simi- 
lar kits manufactured as previously 
recommended by the Infantry Board 
for a final test. 

Message Center Carrying Case: An 
Infantry officer has designed a message 
center carrying case. It will be tested 
by the Infantry Board. 

Rifles for Temporary Issue: The 
War Department has authorized the 
issue of rifles temporarily for target 
practice to members of Infantry units 
in which the rifle is designated as the 
principal arm, but with which enlist- 


such as men in brigade and regiment] 
headquarters companies. 
® 
Infantry Rifle Team 
AJ. G. W. PRICE, 8th In fantry, 
has been selected as Captain of 
the Infantry Rifle Team. Preliminary 
preparations for training the team at 
Fort Niagara are being formulated. 


® 


Interpretation of Training Regulations 
HE following question has been 
asked several times: 


Question. Do the officers of the day 
at formal guard mounting assume 
parade rest with arms folded as set 
forth in paragraph 355, M. I. G. D., 
which reads: ‘‘While the band is 
sounding off, and while the guard is 
marching in review, the officers of the 
day stand at parade rest with arms 
folded.’’ T. R. 135-5, paragraph 2 d 
(1), reads: ‘‘The officers of the day 
without drawing saber take the posi- 
tion of parade rest with the adjutant 
and resume the attention with him.’ 

Answer. T. R. 135-5 supersedes 
paragraphs 347 to 367, inclusive, 
M. I. G. D. The officers of the day 
do not fold arms, but assume the posi- 
tion of parade rest described in T. R. 
50-15, paragraph 4 f.. 

® 


Preparation for Inspection 

HE 145th Infantry, Ohio National 

Guard, adopted a simple and effi- 
cient method of bringing the attention 
of each man to the salient details to be 
checked and attended to for the an- 
nual Federal inspection of the regi- 
ment. This particular issue of the 
regimental news sheet, The Weekly 
Bayonet, consisted of an ordinary sized 
postal ecard on which appeared a pic- 
ture of a soldier under arms stand- 
ing at attention. Attention was di: 
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rected to various details by means of 
arrows pointing to the particular 
feature, for example, ‘‘shoes shined,’’ 
“hat on straight,’’ ‘‘elean sling,’’ ete. 
At the top of the eard was printed 
this sentenee: ‘‘I am ready for in- 
spection, are you?’’ And at the bot- 
tom: ‘‘L helped put the 145th In. 
fantry in first place in 1923 and will 
do my part again this year. How 
about you?”’ 
® 
Army Industrial School 

HE recently organized Army In- 

dustrial School is under the super- 
vision of the Assistant Secretary of 
War. Attendance is limited to officers 
of supply branches, and at present only 
field officers of these branches are au- 
thorized to attend. 


® 


Value of Systemtized Publicity 

HE 34th Infantry is now up to full 

peace-time enlisted strength of 812, 
Since January 1 the regiment has 
gained over 300 men, mostly from 
Virginia, where it is stationed. The 
system of publicity developed by the 
34th Infantry has been disseminated 
to all the other Infantry regiments. 


® 
Equipment 

OLLAR ornaments for enlisted per- 
sonnel of Brigade Headquarters 
and Regimental Headquarters Com- 
penies: The following memorandum on 

this subject is published : 
Memorandum from the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-4, to G-1, dated De- 
cember 10, 1923, file No. G-4/10858, 
subject, ‘‘Collar Insignia for Head- 
quarters Troops, Divisional, ete.,’’ in 
which the method of wearing collar 
ornaments by enlisted men of regi- 
ments and brigades, bearing the same 


numerical designation is clearly shown, 
as follows: 

Regiment: Right side—US with 
number of regiment below; left side— 
Insignia, branch, with ‘‘HQ’’ below. 

Brigade: Right side—US with num- 
ber of brigade below; left side—In- 
signia of branch. 

® 


Motorcyclists Equipment 

COMMANDING officer has recom- 

mended that the type of headgear 
used by motorcyclists and chauffeurs 
known as the winter cap be changed to 
the helmet now used in the Air Service. 
Also that a pair of saddle bags and 
a boot for tire pump be added to mo- 
toreyclists equipment. The helmets 
have been substituted for ‘‘winter 
eaps’’ now appearing in Tables of 
Basie Allowances. 


® 
Mechanical Device to Develop Proper 
Cadence 


N Infantry officer in Panama con- 
structed a timer, the principal 
parts of which are a metronome, a bat- 
tery and a gong. The metronome is set 
to make 64 strokes per minute making 
the gong sound at each stroke by the 
electrical contact. 
® 
Demonstration Platoon 

HE 16th Infantry has been selected 
to send a demonstration platoon 
consisting of one officer and 57 enlisted 
men to the Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y., for duty in connection 
with the Summer Training of the 
Corps of Cadets. This platoon will 
give demonstrations in Musketry, 

Machine Gun and Special Weapons. 
The enlisted men to be detailed for 
this special unit are now being selected 
by the company commanders and much 
rivalry is being manifested by the men 
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in the various organizations. 

There are many points of historical 
interest in this section of the country 
that will no doubt be of special in- 
terest to the soldiers making this trip. 

® 


Insurance of Company Property 

HE 29th Infantry submitted the 

question of the legality of a com- 
pany taking out a fire insurance policy 
in favor of the company on an organi- 
zational recreation hall erected by the 
company. The Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral decided that this was legal and 
the Assistant Secretary of War ap- 
proved this decision. 

® 
Reserve Officers 
SHORT time ago the Chief of In- 

fantry wrote letters to all Warrant 
Officers and enlisted men of the Regu- 
lar Army, who hold Reserve Commis- 
sions in the Infantry, urging them, 
when conditions permitted, to identify 
themselves with local organizations, or 
associations, of Reserve Officers. 

In time of peace these Regular 
Army Reserve Officers are not assigned 
to any reserve organizations and it was 
thought that, as a result, they were 
being deprived of many advantages, 
both social and professional, that 
might be derived from such a connec- 
tion. On the other hand, the Reserve 
Officers in civil life could not fail to 
profit by meeting and knowing these 
others, who would keep them informed 
of military matters of current interest. 

While the letters written by the 
Chief of Infantry did not require any 
reply, yet he has been much pleased 
and gratified by receiving letters from 
enlisted men, holding Infantry Re- 
serve commissions, in widely separated 
parts of the country, making valuable 








ee 


suggestions. One sergeant now op 
National Guard duty, who holds , 
major’s commission in the Infantry 
O. R. C., states that he has found that 
he could be of great assistance to some 
Reserve Officers by helping them with 
their correspondence courses. He 
found that in many eases his willing. 
ness to be of help encouraged officers 
to continue their courses when other. 
wise they would have dropped them. 
Another sergeant, captain, Infantry, 
O. R. C., on R. O. T. C. duty, says 
that he and another Reserve Officer 
recently formed a local sector of the 
Association of the Army of the United 
States, of which he was elected see- 
retary. This sector has received its 
charter and has frequent meetings. 

Tf all who ean get in touch with the 
local Reserve Officers would do s0, it 
would act as a great stimulous and 
its influence for the continued success 
of the Organized Reserves would cer- 
tainly be felt. 

® 


Number ot Infantry Officers Authorized 
to Attend Schools in F. Y. 1925 


HE quota of Infantry officers av- 
x thorized to attend schools during 
the coming fiscal year is 280. This 
number has been divided as follows. 


Infantry Sehool 230 
(68 in Adv. Off. Class) 
(162 in Co. Off. Class) 
Tank Schools c 
Signal School 19 
GC. Wit a ee ee ! 
Civil Edueational Schools. i 
Engineer School 0! 
F, A. l 
Cavalry oe 
Air Service Tactical 00! 
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Varied Ground 


Pacifist Propaganda 


HERE recently appeared at 
Rutgers College one Norman 


Sea] Thomas, who managed to ad- 
the student body under the au- 
spices of the College Y.M.C. A. His 
subject was ‘‘Christian Pacifism’’— 
the same line of insidious propaganda 
that is being doled out to college 
students wherever it is possible to get 
a hearing. 

At the conelusion of the address 
eards for membership enrollment in 


“The Fellowship of Youth for Peace’’ 
were distributed and a discussion of 
the subject matter of the talk was en- 
gaged in. 

Col. S. E. Smiley, P. M. S. and T. 
at Rutgers, took the speaker to task 
for some of his assertions but on the 
spur of the moment and without the 
advantage of previous study of the 
subject, was unable to go into the de- 
tails and present the most effective ar- 
guments against them. 

After the meeting Colonel Smiley 
made a study of the subject and pre- 
sented his views to the student body 
through the columns of The Targum, 
the Rutgers College newspaper. His 
article is published below with the idea 
that other officers of the Army who are 
faced with this same situation may 
have information readily available with 
which to combat this line of destructive 
propaganda. 

Colonel Smiley’s reply follows: 


New Brunswick, N. J., 
February 28, 1924. 
To the Editor of The Targum: 


1. Last night an address was deliv- 
ered before the College Y. M. C. A. by 






Dr. Norman Thomas on the subject of 
Christian Pacificism. 

I believe it was the intention of the 
College Y. M. C. A. to present to its 
members both sides of the subject of 
Military Preparedness; I had been 
asked to speak on this subject at a 
meeting in January or at a meeting on 
Wednesday, February 20, 1924. but 
conflicts with examinations and other 
college activities had prevented the two 
above-mentioned meetings. 

I attended the meeting last evening 
because I was interested in the subject 
and took some part in the discussion 
which Dr. Thomas invited at the close 
of his address. 

After the close of the meeting, a stu- 
dent distributed to the audience some 
printed matter for Dr. Thomas; I re- 
ceived two leaflets which I placed in my 
pocket and read on my return to my 
house. 

I regret exceedingly that I did not 
receive this printed matter during the 
meeting, as I would certainly have 
made some remarks concerning it, and 
would have preferred to make these re- 
marks in the presence of Dr. Thomas. 
However, as this is impossible, I think 
the students who received and read 
these leaflets should have presented to 
them at the same time certain obser- 
vations concerning them. For this 
reason, I ask the indulgence of The 
Targum, as this seems the best way to 
reach the above-mentioned students. 

2. On one of these leaflets was the 
following enrollment card: 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF YOUTH 
FOR PEACE 


396 Broadway, New York City 


Before asking for enrollment each one 
should consider the Fellowship’s State- 
ment of Purpose. 


ENROLLMENT CARD 


Recognizing that the method of war 
is self-defeating, involving greater evils 
than it can remove, and is contrary to 
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my understanding of the spirit and 
principles of Jesus, I am impelled to 
turn from it and to rely instead upon 
the creative power of love. 

It is my purpose to strive for the 
removal of all causes of war; to work 
for the establishment of a social order 
based upon cooperation for the common 
good; and in all things to seek the un- 
swerving practice of the principles of 
Jesus, not only in time of peace, but 
also in time of war. And since war 
inevitably involves violation of these 
principles, I find myself unable to take 
part in it. 


Name 





The movement is supported by vol- 
untary contributions. 


Below the enrollment card was a de- 
tachable slip with the request that it be 
sent to ‘‘The Fellowship of Youth for 
Peace, 396 Broadway, New York 
City.’’ This slip had two headings, 
(1) a eopy of the above-quoted enroll- 
ment card with space for signature and 
address of men who desired to enroll 
(2) a space for signature and address 
of men who did not desire to enroll, 
but who desired to be placed on the 
mailing list for further information. 

3. The above enrollment card con- 
tains statements which should be given 
careful consideration. (The italics are 
my own.) 

(a) ‘‘ Recognizing that the method of 
war is self-defeating, involving greater 
evils than it can remove, etc.’’ 

I emphatically challenge this state- 
ment, in the light of our own history. 
Was the Revolutionary War self-de- 
feating and did it involve greater evils 
than it removed? The achievement of 
our independence and the establish- 
ment of-our republic are sufficient 
answers. 

Was the Civil War self-defeating, 
and did it involve greater evils than it 
removed? The preservation of the 
Union and the settlement of the slavery 
question are sufficient answers. 

(b) “I am impelled to turn from it 
(War) and to rely instead upon the 
creative power of love.’’ 

Would the creative power of love 


—— 


have stopped the oppression of the 
colonists by George III or his arbitrary 
measures toward them; would the ere. 
ative powers of love have achieved our 
independence; would the creative 
power of love have preserved the 
Union in 1861-1865? I think not 

(c) “It is my purpose to strive for 
the removal of all causes of war’ 

Every right-minded person wil! join 
and assist in every way possible in this 
laudable purpose. The advocates of 
reasonable preparedness for National 
Defense always will be foremost in sup- 
porting this worthy purpose; but this 
does not mean the chimerical effort to 
abolish war by resolution without re- 
moving the causes of war. With just 
as much reason and prospect of sue. 
cess, could you abolish fire and crime 
by resolution without removing the 
causes of fire and crime. 

(d) ‘‘And since war inevitably in- 
volves violation of these principles, | 
find myself wnable to take part in it.” 

This is a most extraordinary propo- 
sition to place before intelligent col- 
lege men. It is interesting to specv- 
late on the reception which would have 
been given to such propaganda by 
Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, 
Adams, and other founders of the Re- 
publie. 

I emphatically challenge the state. 
ment that war inevitably involves vio- 
lation of the principles mentioned 
above. An unjust war might, but a 
just war certainly does not violate these 
principles. If history teaches us any- 
thing, it teaches that when arbitration 
and all other means fail, nations have 
resorted to war to settle their disputes, 
that nations will continue to resort to 
war to settle their disputes when all 
other means fail, and that war will 
continue until the arrival of the 
millennium, 

Any one who assumes that the mil- 
lennium has arrived, who on this as 
sumption proposes to disarm in ad- 
vance of the other nations and in the 
illusory hope that the nations will 
willingly follow suit, who places any 
loyalty and obligation above the sv 
preme loyalty and obligation of the 
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citizen to his State, who opposes meas- 
ures of reasonable preparedness for our 
national defense, is not a true friend 
of his country, and though possibly un- 
wittingly, plays into the hands of the 
enemies of law and order. 

The pledge not to take part in war 
sought in this enrollment ecard seeks 
to bind young men in advance, without 
consideration of future events, and 
without consideration of what the needs 
of their country may be in the future. 
Let us consider the effects on our 
nation if this propaganda had been 
launched for instance in Revolutionary 
times, or during the Civil War. Could 
a more effective aid to the British in 
their proseeution of the Revolutionary 
War be conceived than to have had 
such an association pledge thousands 
of our young college men to refuse to 
engage in war; could a more effective 
aid to the Confederacy in the Civil 
War be imagined than to have had 
such an association pledge thousands of 
our young college men to refuse to en- 
gage in war? 

I sincerely believe that such propa- 
ganda seeking to induce young college 
men to blindly bind themselves in ad- 
vance not to engage in war, and before 
they know the causes of the war and 
the needs of their country, is insult- 
ing to their intelligence, is distinctly 
un-American, is destructive of the 
unity of the nation, is calculated to 
undermine the supreme loyalty which 
every citizen owes to the nation, and 
is essentially vicious in principle. 

This association presumably has an 
office at 396 Broadway, New York 
City; it eosts money to print this 
literature and to provide speakers. 
During and since the World War there 
has been a great deal of propaganda 
by possibly sincere, but mistaken opti- 
mists, which has had an injurious ef- 
fect on many of our citizens, especially 
those of average, or below average, in- 
telligenee, and which has confused 
their ideals. I have no doubt that this 
propaganda during the war had con- 
siderable effect in influencing many of 
the three hundred thousand men who 
were reported as draft evaders in the 
World War. 
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If the time, money, and brains spent 
in this propaganda, if the abilities and 
persuasive eloquence of such men as 
Dr. Thomas, were devoted to the in- 
culeation of the principles of good 
citizenship, to the spread of the mean- 
ing of what America stands for, and 
of the benefits and obligations of 
American citizenship, I believe great 
good would result to our nation and 
to humanity in general. 

Sincerely yours, 
8S. E. Smmtey, 
Col. U. 8. Army, Ret., P. M. 8. & T. 
® 


Field Service Regulations 

The New Field Service Regulations 
which have been in course of prepara- 
tion for the past two years have been 
published by the War Department. 

It is understood that the edition is 
to be limited in its distribution to offi- 
cers and organizations of the Regular 
Army. 

In order to make this highly essen- 
tial book available to Officers of the 
National Guard and Organized Reserve 
and to schools, the Infantry Association 
has arranged for the publication of an 
edition. 

The book will be bound in two forms. 
First there will be a cloth binding, 
which will retail for $1.25 per copy; 
and paper binding—punched and pre- 
pared for insertion in the regular Kala- 
mazoo Loose Leaf Binder, the price cf 
which will be 80 cents per copy. 

The book will be ready for distribu- 
tion on June 1. It will help to solve 
our problem if you will get your order 
in early. 

® 
Retirement of Lieutenant Colonel 

Koehler 
EUTENANT COLONEL 
HERMAN J. KOEHLER, for 
aes nearly forty years in charge of 
rsical training of cadets at the 
United States Military Academy, hav- 
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ing reached the statutory retirement 
age, was recently retired with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel, pursuant to a 
special act of the 57th Congress. The 
favorable accounts of his service which 
have since appeared in the press have 
been very gratifying to his many 
friends and admirers both within and 
outside of the Army and testify to the 
high esteem and respect in which he is 
held by those who know him or know 
of him by reputation. 


During the period covered by 
Colonel Koehler’s service at the Acad- 
emy many important changes and im- 
provements have taken place in the 
methods and facilities for the physical 
training of cadets including almost 
all forms of indoor and outdoor athle- 
ties. At first this training was volun- 
tary and during the meagre recreation 
hours only; then for many years the 
Fourth Class only was required to re- 
ceive this training; later other classes 
were included and now the curriculum 
provides for compulsory and progres- 
sive instruction and training in this 
important subject for all four classes. 
Instead of a small room in the old 
Academie building with little and 
mostly improvised equipment as a 
gymnasium there is today a large hand- 
some structure erected at a cost of 
nearly half a million dollars complete- 
ly equipped with modern apparatus, 
swimming tank, wrestling and boxing 
rooms, hand ball courts, ete. The 
practice of competing with outside 
teams in the various forms of indoor 
and outdoor athletics was largely ori- 
ginated and developed through the ef- 
forts of Colonel Koehler, and the suc- 
cess attained in such events are too 
well known to call for comment. It 
is due to the initiative, energy and de- 
termination of Colonel Koehler that 


this progress has been made and it ean 
be said that it has been made at times 
without support from the authorities 
and often against opposition. 

Colonel Koehler’s efforts and ae. 
complishments have not been confined 
to the Academy, but whenever means 
and opportunities have offered he has 
personally by hard work disseminated 
instruction, and especially methods of 
instruction, throughout the Army as 
well as the National Guard, military 
schools and civil organizations. Dur. 
ing the World War he visited many 
of the officers’ training camps and in. 
structed thousands of candidates in 
his proven methods for the develop- 
ment of physique, aggressiveness and 
mental and physical alertness. 

While not a graduate himself, there 
is probably no West Pointer who has 
the interests and good name of the 
Academy more at heart than has 
Colonel Koehler, and there is probably 
none more loyal and devoted to its 
best traditions. The INFANTRY Jour- 
NAL congratulates him upon his valua- 
ble and successful career and hopes 
that for many years to come he will 
be able to demonstrate that ‘‘the ex- 
ercise when properly taken looks some- 
thing like this.’’ 


® 

C. M. T. C. Cadets 
- E close of the third summer 
of the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps in 1923 found a 
large number of ‘‘Blue’’ course candi- 
dates who had successfully completed 
three years of training in the ‘‘ Red,” 
‘*White’’ and ‘‘Blue’’ courses. Ac 
cording to the original plans of the 
War Department, these candidates, if 


21 years of age, were qualified for com- 
missions as 2d Lieutenants in the Off- 
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cers’ Reserve Corps and very few of 
those of the required age failed to ap- 
ply for commissions. 

Hardly more than 10 to 20 per cent 
of the ‘‘Blue’”’ graduates, however, 
could at that time meet the age re- 
quirements. At the.close of last sum- 
mer’s camps many asked what pro- 
visions were to be made for their train- 
ing until they should have reached the 
age of 21. Most of them entered the 
basic camps in 1921 at the age of 17, 
and two more summers must elapse be- 
fore they can accept the coveted Re- 
serve Corps commissions. 

Although they hold certificates of 
proficiency which show them at this 
time to be qualified for commissions 
were they within the age limitation, it 
is obvious that two years of idleness in 
military studies would be very detri- 
mental to their efficiency as officers of 
the Organized Reserves. But the 
prospect of taking one or more sum- 
mers of C. M. T. C. instruction which 
would be a mere repetition of the 
““Blue’’ course of last year is not very 
pleasing to them. 

It would seem that in order to hold 
their interest in things military dur- 
ing the time which must elapse before 
they can be enrolled in the Officers 
Reserve Corps they might be placed on 
a cadet status somewhat similar to 
that of the ‘‘aspirant’’ in the French 
Army during the World War. 

Having already completed the fun- 
damental requirements for commissions 
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eandi- they might be assigned duties in their 
pleted cadet status as second-in-command of 


Red,” platoons or in order to give them an 


insight into interior administration 
they might be employed to their own 
military advantage in the orderly rooms 
or various headquarters of C. M. T. C. 
units, 


»f the 
tes, if 
r com- 


e Offi- 


The War Department recognizes that 
some provision must be made for the 
**Blue”’ camp graduates who are under 
age so far as commissioned service is 
concerned. The C. M. T. C. training 
regulations for 1924 state that ‘‘such 
graduates will be recognized as acting 
officers and will be given as many of 
the responsibilities and privileges of an 
officer as found practicable by the 
Corps Area Commander.’’ 

For the development of esprit and 
to facilitate study the C. M. T. C. 
cadets might well be quartered in one 
barracks and if possible be given their 
own mess. 

The great majority of the C. M. T. C. 
candidates are easily disciplined, or 
possibly it might be better put require 
little discipline. But, as any former 
C. M. T. C. company commander will 
vouch for, the camp attendants are 
rather skeptical about orders coming 
from any ‘‘acting officer’ from their 
own ranks. 

With the responsibilities and privi- 
leges of an officer should go some grade 
or rank which will invite the return 
of the ‘‘Blue’’ course graduates to the 
1924 camps with the full assurance that 
they will not be expected to repeat 
the instruction they have already re- 
ceived, but that their additional train- 
ing will prepare them in every sense 
for their duties as future officers. A 
cadet status would comply to the fullest 
extent with the War Department’s re- 
quirements for 1924. 

® 


Cooperation 
GREAT American in speaking 
at a time of danger told his 
colleagues that ‘‘We will 
either hang together or hang sepa- 
rately.” This thought is further 
carried out in our motto of ‘‘E pluribus 
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unum.’’ Yet we see every day the 
clashing of interests and wills where 
the aims should be one. 

It behoves the components of the 
Army of the United States to co- 
operate. When we say cooperate we 
mean cooperation in good will; co- 
operation in efforts; cooperation in the 
common aims. What good can the in- 
dividual gain by criticizing some one 
else unless he backs that criticism with 
a piece of work replacing the thing he 
tears down and making it better. 

In spite of the fact that Officers of 
the Reserve Corps are also officers of 
the National Guard and vice versa 
there often occurs the criticism of one 
‘by the other. This sort of thing is not 
only destructive to the ideals and aims 
an officer should have but it is tearing 
down the policy of national defense 
and allowing a loop hole for pacifists 
and other enemies of preparedness. 
There is not one iota of difference in 
the status of officers of the Army of 
the United States. Their uniforms, 
equipment, regulations and schools are 
the same. Their commissions read in 
part, ‘‘Reposing special trust and con- 
fidence in the patriotism, valor, fidelity 
and abilities of ——I do hereby commis- 
sion him a——.’’ If any officer has 
the qualities set out in the foregoing 
it is assumed that he is a builder up 
and not a tearer down. 

Lack of cooperation means that no 
component of the Army has a common 
ideal but serves its own interests solely. 
This is on the face of it an impossible 
proposition. We have the spectacle of 
much needed legislation being held up 
while special interests squabble for 
what they think they can gain. If 
there is any one thing in which the 
people of this country have confidence 
it is the ‘‘patriotism, valor and fidel- 


‘border. 


a 


ity’’ of the officers of the Army. They 
have never failed in any crisis and Pd 
the reason that they cooperated one 
with the other. 

We repeat ‘‘ We shall hang together 
or hang separately.’’ The pacifist, the 
red, the pink and every other form of 
radical and demagogue would prefer 
te see us hang separately. 
one country and one ideal. Criticism. 
personal ambition at the expense of the 
whole has no place in an officer's men- 
tal or moral equipment. 

The motto of the Army is and shall 
be—WE SERVE. 


—Army and Navy Bulletin. 
® 


We serve 


Book Review 


The Experiences of a Colonel of In. 
fantry, by Colonel Charles J. Crane, 
U. 8. A., Retired. New York: The 
Knickerbocker Press, 1923. Cloth, 
578 Pages. 

Army stories are particularly inter. 
esting and especially so to those who 
have been in the military service. 
‘‘The Experiences of a Colonel of In- 
fantry’’ form a clear and concise story 
of an Army officer’s life during the 
period between the aftermath of the 
Civil War and the late World War. 
The author has told the reader in plain 
language, his personal history, his 
boyhood recollections of the Civil War, 
his cadet days at West Point, and his 
early army service on the Mexican 
In those days the Regular 
Army lived close to nature as evinced 
by the numerous hunting trips record- 
ed. The author was well known to 
many officers. His tribute to General 
Shafter although published long after 
that officer’s death is nevertheless 
fittingly paid.. It shows very clearly 
the loyalty that one officer bears to 
wards another regardless of that in- 
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ich-Ameriean War is well told. Al- 
thoilzh the author was not present dur- 
ing the battles around Santiago de 
Cuba. his experiences as Colonel of a 
negro volunteer regiment ean be profit- 
ably read by the present-day army 
officer. 

The tiresome, tedious campaigns of 
the Philippine Insurrection are well 
described. Throughout the book we 
find references to many distinguished 
officers whom the author knew. Es- 
pecially we note General Sherman, Gen- 
eral Wood, General Shafter, General 
Pershing, General Bullard, General 
Corbin, General Morton, General Sum- 
merall and General George Bell, Jr. 
The period from the Spanish-American 
War to the Mexiean border mobiliza- 
tion covers many parts of the world 
that were unknown to the average army 
officer prior to 1898. Finally after 30 
years’ commissioned service the author 
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of In- becomes Colonel of the 9th Infantry. 
1. starr The story from this point on becomes 
ng the practically a regimental history. The 
of the period of ‘‘watehful waiting’’ on the 
1 War. Mexican border prior to 1917 has at 
n plain last found a historian. The delicate 
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situation at Laredo, Texas, on. April 
24, 1914, when the Mexicans blew up 
the town of Nuevo Laredo and at- 
tacked our troops furnishes an inter- 
esting incident of border service. 

The disappointment experienced by 
many officers of the Regular Army in 
not seeing service in rance during the 
war is fully diseussed by the author 
from his own personal point of view. 
In conclusion, the ‘‘Recollections of a 
Colonel of Infantry’? form a narrative 
which can be read with interest from 
beginning to end. ~~ 





which should interest all offi- 
Ss cers, Regular, National Guard 
or Reserve. It is in the hope that my 
experience will be helpful to others 
that I am writing this article. While 
it is true that no two officers are situat- 
ed in exactly the same circumstances 
and that the situation here may be 
somewhat more favorable than is 
usually met with, yet other officers who 
are interested may be encouraged to 
work along similar lines. 

First as to. the ‘‘situation.’’ I am 
the principal of the high school in a 
city (?) of less than a thousand, 
located some 30 miles from Tacoma 
and Camp Lewis. During the past two 
years I have been instrumental in se- 
curing the service of several officers to 
speak before our student body and va- 
rious groups of citizens. Among those 
who have addressed us Brigadier Gen- 
eral Robert Alexander, who is stationed 
at Camp Lewis, should be mentioned 
first. General Alexander has given 
freely of his time and has been of great 
assistance to me in this work.. He has 
spoken on Patriotism, Citizenship, and 
the system of National Defense under 
the Act of 1920. Five addresses in all, 
which have been interesting, enlight- 
ening, and well received. 

Captain Glenn A. Ross, Infantry, 
D. O.-L., who is on duty with the Or- 
ganized Reserve, spoke to the student 
body about ‘‘The Panama Canal.’’ Ar- 
rangements have been made for Cap- 
tain Ross to address the Commercial 
Club soon at a dinner at the High 
School. 

On Community Day last year one of 
the radio trucks from Camp Lewis put 
on a demonstration for us. This is the 
day when we have the county school 
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children and their parents as our 
guests, have spelling matches, a track 
meet, and a big picnic dinner. This 
demonstration proved to be one of the 
most popular features of an interesting 
day. Just before school was out last 
spring the physics class visited Camp 
Lewis and was shown through the Mes- 
sage Center, the telephone exchange, 
the meterological laboratory, and the 
radio school, ending with a dinner as 
guests of the Radio detachment. This 
year’s class is looking forward to a 
similar visit in the near future. 
Shortly after school was out we had a 
band concert by the 4th Infantry 
Band from the Camp. 

Results: The most important results 
are intangible, but none the less real. 
The voters of this community have a 
better understanding of the personnel, 
aims, and functions of the Army, and 
a very favorable feeling towards it. 
Out of a possible 20 boys we sent five 
to the C. M. T. C., and 10 others 
would have gone if the camp had been 
held following the close of school in- 
stead of six weeks later. On the 
whole the results are well worth the 
effort and they can be duplicated in al- 
most any community by a like amount 
of effort. 

There can be no doubt that the Army 
is in need of the right kind of publicity, 
and in closing let me urge all officers 
to grasp every opportunity to bring 
the aims and needs of the Army before 
the public. 

Hiram E. Pratt, 
2d Lieut. 383d Infantry. 


® 
Scholarships for Army Boys 
HE Alumnus of the Northwest- 
ern Military and Naval Acad- 
emy at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
have provided certain scholarships in 


ee 


the institution for the sons of officers 
of the United States Army. Th 
scholarships will include the entir 
school expense for a period of two years 
and covers all the items of expense— 
tuition, uniforms, books, spending 
money and everything that is neces. 
sary to see the boy through the two 
years’ course. The intrinsic value is 
estimated to be about $2,400. The ge. 
lection of the recipient of the scholar. 
ships is to be based upon a competitive 
examination. Full information on the 
subject may be had by addressing Col. 
R. P. Davidson, Supt., Lake Geneva, 
Wis. This action affords deserving 
Army boys a wonderful opportunity 
for a preparatory school education and 
is highly appreciated by the service. 
® 
Where’s My Card Plate? 


SY w) VE had half a dozen card plates 
ried made, but I cannot remember 
HDi the name of the stationer who 
has the last one. He’s somewhere on 
State Street in Chicago.’’ This is 
what a Colonel said to us today, and is 
precisely one of the reasons that in- 
duced us to establish our engraving 
department. 

When the Infantry Association en- 
graves a card plate for an officer, the 
plate is given an index number and 
filed away for future use. All he has 
to do thereafter is to drop us a postal 
when he needs more cards. He may 
not remember the name of a stationer 
on State Street in Chicago or Geary 
Street in San Francisco, but it is pretty 
hard to forget that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is in Washington, particularly 
if he has ever visited us in our new 
and handsome building, a block away 
from the Army and Navy Club. 

Why certainly we engrave plates for 
the ladies as well as for the men. In 
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band’s cards to one that he uses. 

And we have worked out a little 
economy here also. The wife gets a 
joint plate made for herself and hus- 
band. This saves leaving two of her 
husband’s ecards and one of her own. 
Economy No.1. Then she has us make 
cards for herself from the same plate, 
leaving off her husband’s rank. Econ- 
omy No. 2, and a real one, because she 
saves about $3.50 in engraving, and all 
the cards match in style. 

The moral is, to have the Infantry 
Association make plates for the whole 
family; or if you already have them, 
send them in to us for file and future 
use. The Engravmg Department was 
established for your benefit. Why not 
make use of it! Weddings, announce- 
ments, invitations, at homes—we do 
them all. 
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Membership Dues and Subscription 
to Infantry Journal 

fS¥qy)N the March number of the 
ai 4) Inrantry JourNaL we had 
5D} something to say about the 
matter of keeping up your dues in the 
Association and subscription to the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. From the number 
of ancient expiration notices and ‘‘blue 
bills’’ that have been dug up and sent 
in in the past six weeks it is evident 
that the appeal registered in many 
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Geary Several members sent in their checks 
pretty to cover from three to five years’ dues 
r Asso- and wiped the matter off the slate for 


that period of time. That’s a good idea 


ir new for the fellow who has a little cash to 
: away spare at a particular time. 


One officer suggested that arrange- 


tes for ments be made whereby a life member- 
n. In ship in the Association could be ob- 


tained. If there is a demand for such 
action we feel sure that the Executive 
Council will give the matter favorable 
consideration. If you have any ideas 
on the subject we shall be glad to have 
them. 

The big point that we desire to 
stress at this time is that members of 
the Association should keep their dues 
and subscription to the Journau paid 
up to date. Send your check along 
when you receive the postcard notice. 
This saves a lot of clerical work which 
is involved in the process of rearrang- 
ing expiration plates in our addresso- 
graph files and the sending out of ad- 
ditional notifications. 

The postal regulations prohibit the 
sending out of copies of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL to any but bona fide paid-up 
subscribers to the magazine. If you do 
not renew promptly it is necessary for 
us to withdraw your name plate from 
the files and you miss one or more 
numbers of the Journau. Then when 
you do renew your subscription and 
want these missing numbers it is often 
impossible to furnish them. All of 
this can be obviated by pinning your 
check to the postcard notification and 
sending it in. 

Let everybody do it that way. 

® 
Officers’ Note Book 


HE Personal Data pamphlet of 
Officers’ Note Book is printed 

i on heavy ledger linen paper so 

as to make it durable and lasting to the 
officer who places the information that 
he desires in it. Ample space is provid- 
ed for entries covering the personal 
data that is required from time to time 
by an officer : Name, Address, ete. ; Per- 
sonal Description ; Dependents; Desig- 


nation of Beneficiaries; Insurance; 
Smallpox and Typhoid prophylaxis; 
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Military Record ; Service; Promotions; 
Medals Awarded ; Service with Troops ; 
Service away from Troops; Foreign 
Service; Leaves of Absence; Sickness; 
Preferences Made; Rental Allowance 
Orders. 

In fact the pamphlet provides for 
keeping a record of service and makes 
the information desired readily avail- 
able at all times. 

The pamphlet is prepared for bind- 
ing right in your Kalamazoo Loose 
Leaf Binder with your Army Regula- 
tions or Training Regulations, where 
it is always readily available. It is 
paper bound so that it may be ex- 
tracted and taken with you personally 
when it is not desired to carry the 
Army Regulations Binder with you. 

The pamphlets of the Officers’ Note 
Book series now ready for distribution 
are as follows: 





1. Personal Data ; 20¢ 
2. Security and Information— 
questions and answers..............23¢ 


3. Social Customs of the Service..10c 
4. Mess Management —.........10e 
5. Map Reading; complete text 
maps and all equipment required 
for a complete course of study....60¢ 
6. Army Regulations; morning re- 
ports 20e 


Get your copies now. Build up your 
Officers’ Note Book as the dope comes 
along. 





® 
Army Retirement Data 


HE following officers have 
dropped out of the Promotion 

RE List since the last list was pub- 
lished in the March number of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. This list includes 
all changes up to April 10, 1924. 

Get these crossed: off on your copy of 
Army Retirements and keep your book 
up to date. As the months and. years 





—— 


roll along the book becomes move anj 
more valuable to you. 

The Book Department will be giaq 
to send a copy of Army Retirements ;, 
you for examination on reques!. Y, 
can examine it at your leisure and ge 
the mass of valuable information jt cop. 
tains and how it will keep you in touch 
at all times with your position anq 
prospects in the service. 


Page 

in Army 

Name P Retirements 
ee ee 8 


Col. J. H. Parker... 11 
Lt. Col. R. I. Rees... 15 
Col. J. R. Lee... > 16 
Maj. C. M. Spears... 25 
Lt. Col. H. W. Gregg. 26 
Capt. T. J. Powell «eel 30 


Capt. J. J. Deeming 30 
Ist Lieut. W. G. Moore... 43 
Capt. P. J. O’Brien... 58 
Ist Lieut. E. H. Guilford. 74 


Capt. C. H. Moore, Jr. 76 
Capt. E. M. Dwyer... 79 


Capt. F. K. Long... 85 
1st Lieut. T. S. Van Veghten 90) 
Capt. C. O. Temple. 91 
Capt. W. B. White... 92 
Capt. A. F. Kirk... 93 
Capt. R. M. MeFaul.. 98 


Ist Lieut. H. L. Stiebel 99 


2d Lieut. C. W. Graybeal 108 
Ist Lieut. O. Monthan 126 
Capt. J. B. Smith 131 
Capt. L. C. Arthur... 133 
1st Lieut. R. N. Hutto. 138 
2d Lieut. A. G. Dawson... 139 
2d Lieut. W. A. Watson... 144 
1st Lieut. R. F. Regnier... 145 
Ist Lieut. J. B. Rivers... 147 
2d Lieut. C. E. Hansen...... 149 
2d Lieut. B. E. Ascher.......... 150 
2d Lieut. W..S. Smith... 151 


2d Lieut. W. F. McGinty... 
® 
Life Membership 
HERE has been a demand for 
the provision of life member- 
ship in the United States 
Infantry Association. 
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The question was considered by the 
Executive Couneil at its regular 
monthly meeting on April 6. It was 
decided to offer life membership in the 
association to any officer who is eligible 
for regular membership. The fee for 
life membership was decided upon as 
$50, payable in any way the officer 
desires, extending over a period of not 
to exceed 10 months. 

The taking of a life membership in 
the association relieves the member of 
any further concern in keeping up his 
dues and subseription to the LyranTRY 
JOURNAL. 

Officers desiring to avail themselves 
of this privilege should make applica- 
tion and state the manner in which 
they desire to make their payments. 

® 
Retired But Not Inactive. 
HE organization of the National 

7 Capital Mortgage Company 

under the laws of Delaware 
will be of interest to many officers 
in both the services. The directorate 
of this company includes a number of 
well-known retired officers. Among 
them are Rear Admiral T. J. Cowles, 
U.S. Navy, retired; Major General J. 
T. Dickman, U. S. Army, retired; 
Colonel Charles B. Drake, U. 8. Army, 
retired; Lieutenant Colonel Stanley 
S. Ross, U. 8. Army, retired ; Lieuten- 
ant Colonel James M. Wheeler, U. 8. 
Army, retired. These gentlemen have 
associated with them a number of 
others of wider experience in the af- 
fairs of civil life, among whom 
Brigadier General R. C. Marshall, Jr., 
Major H. C. Maddox, and Lieutenant 


Commander F. P. Williams will be 
known to service people. The new 
company proposes to operate under 
the plan which has proved so suc- 
cessful in the larger cities-—that of 
assigning to investors undivided and 
unconditionally guaranteed participa- 
tions in selected first mortgages of 
not more than 50 per cent of the 
property value on improved real 
estate in and around the District of 
Columbia. 
® 

General Motors Supports C. M. T. C. 
T is announced that the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation will 
again support the C. M. T. 
amp this summer in a_ most 
patriotic and substantial manner. 
A policy has been adopted to the 
effect that all employees of the cor- 
poration between the ages of 17 and 
24 who desire to attend the camps 
may do so on full pay and in addi- 
tion they are to receive the full two 
weeks normal vacation period. The 
officials of this great corporation thus 
set an example to others. They realize 
that a young man who has assumed 
his obligations of citizenship by at- 
tending the training camp will come 
back to them more competent and bet- 
ter equipped for the work in hand for 
the rest of the year and furthermore 
he will have instilled into him that 
spirit of loyalty which will make him 
a much more valuable man in every 
way to his employers. General Mo- 
tors is on the right track and it is to 
be hoped that many others will follow 
in their footsteps. 





D 























Whose Fault? 
OT long ago, at a conference of 
some ninety-odd students of 
Exes the Northwestern University, 
thirty-eight voted in favor of a pledge 
to the effect: 


That we, as individuals, refuse 
to participate in another war. 





They were doubtless sincere and hon- 
est in what they did, and, since youth 
is without experience to guide it, they 
were doubtless actuated in their action 
by what they considered the highest 
of ideals. 

They were wrong, of course. 

The oath to which all but naturai 
citizens are required to subscribe is 
clear and definite as to the kind of 
loyalty and service expected by this 
country of its citizens. It is: 


I do solemnly swear that I will 
support and defend the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic, and bear true faith and 
allegiance to the same. 

‘*Support and defend,’’ ‘‘against all 
enemies,’’ ‘‘true faith and allegiance.’’ 
These are strong expressions, unmis- 
takable in their meaning. 

In subscribing to the sentiment for 
which they voted, these thirty-eight 
young citizens in effect, but perhaps 
unthinkingly, renounced a major ob- 
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ligation of their citizenship, volun. 
tarily took their places in the ranks of 
the conscientious objectors, and finally 
foreswore themselves of this allegiance 
to their country. 


Such action might have been ex. 
pected of older men, jaundiced by dis. 
appointment, embittered by envy or 
adverse experience, the derelicts of 
misfortune, but it is not natural in 
young men. 

Youth is an age of ideals, an age of 
enthusiasms, high and hot-blooded. It 
is an age in which the instinct to fight 
for right and justice runs strong, an 
age of optimism, of hope, of action. 

And, so, it was an ideal doubtless, 
but one unnatural to youth, that 
moved these young citizens to such 
questionable action. 

And who is responsible? 

The answer is not hard to find. 

We are responsible, we the millions 
of parents who have brought the ris- 
ing generation into this world and who 
thereby assumed the obligation of 
their proper upbringing. We, the 
parents who delegate the moral edu- 
cation of our children to struggling 
teachers and trust to luck for results. 
We who are so absorbed in the sor- 
did present that we give no thought 
to the future. We who are content 
with the superficial training of our 
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children’s minds and give no thought 
to the development of their souls. 

And, again, what sort of an exam- 
ple do we furnish them? 

Do we, individually and collective- 
ly, exemplify unselfish, patriotic citi- 
zenship ? 

Do we proclaim the principles we 
would have our children follow? 

Do we practice them? 

Do we want to be succeeded by a 
generation of lukewarm, fair-weather 
citizens who are content to graft on the 
country for all of the privileges of 
citizenship and who openly deny all 
of its obligations? 

If we do, we are following the right 
course. 

If we don’t, it is up to us to think 
seriously and act promptly. 


® 
The Red Menace 


7” HERE would be little or no 

reason for discussing the ‘‘red 
ia menace’’ in these columns for 
the sole purpose of converting the 
Army. They already appreciate the 
situation. Their sentiments are axio- 
matic in the profession. Yet, reitera- 
tion of the facts may impel them to 
increased activity in counteracting the 
insidious influences that are at work. 

Reiteration may impel them to help 
awaken those who are oblivious to the 
dangers. Reiteration may refresh 
their memories and recall to their 
minds the essential facts and funda- 
mental logie on which all of their dis- 
cussions should be built. 

Why should we worry about the 
matter of pacifism in this country? 
Do you point fo the National Defense 
Act and say that now, having achieved 
for the first time in history, a sound 
military policy for this country, our 





future is assured? But it is not as- 
sured. A nation may defend itself in 
either of two ways. It may maintain 
a standing army sufficient for all its 
needs. Or it may depend upon a 
citizen army, sufficiently trained, or- 
ganized, and ready for emergencies. 
The United States has adopted the 
latter system. In adopting this sys- 
tem on the basis of what President 
Harding called ‘‘the voluntary service 
of patriotic young men’’ instead of on 
the basis of compulsory service, the 
National Defense Act places a premi- 
um on popular opinion. Public sup- 
port is essential for the successful ap- 
plication of that measure. That is the 
reason we must worry about the in- 
roads of pacifism and of disloyal inter- 
nationalism in America. If these 
things largely affect our people, we 
will lack the patriotic support upon 
which our future National Defense 
will depend. 

Why should we worry about the lib- 
erals? People point to what has re- 
cently happened in England. They cite 
the recent victory of the Labor Party 
in England and say that the unex- 
pected support which the Labor Gov- 
ernment has given to National Defense, 
is proof positive that when an ‘‘out’’ 
becomes an ‘‘in’’ he promptly realizes 
the necessity of maintaining the Gov- 
ernment and the Nation of which he 
forms a part. They call particular at- 
tention to the voting of new warships 
for the British Navy and new planes 
for the British Air Force. They say 
there is no real danger of national 
weakness, even if radicalism does get to 
sit in the saddle of the government. 
Yet, the argument is false, as most ar- 
guments by analogy are. It fails to 
take into consideration the difference 
in facts. It fails to appreciate the es- 
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sential patriotic and nationalistic feel- 
ing in the heart and mind of every 
Britisher. It fails to remember that 
the population of the British Isles is a 
thousand times more homogeneous than 
ours, and that Britain has far, far 
fewer aliens residing in her land. The 
traditions of the subjects of George V 
do not have to deal with thousands and 
thousands, hundreds of thousands of 
‘*unassimilated’’ aliens. 

We have a radical problem indeed, 
ranging all the way from the bright 
red of the bunting that surrounded the 
portrait of Lenin hung in Madison 
Square Garden to the pale pink of the 
parlor Bolshevik. From its Russian 
Headquarters, the Communist Interna- 
tionale instructs the Workers Party of 
America: 


We are firmly convinced that 
work in the direction designated 
by us will give enormous results 
in the sense of preparing thou- 
sands of new propagandists, future 
leaders of the military forces of 
the party and faithful fighters 
during the social revolution. . . . 
We hope that the party will step 
by step conquer (embrace) the 
proletarian forces of America, and 
in the not distant future raise the 
red flag over the White House. 


And this propaganda is directed 
among the very citizens on whom the 
National Defense Act calls upon for 
‘‘voluntary service’’ for the protec- 
tion of that nation. Again, the 
Woman’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom says: 


Go to war, if you want to, but 
know this; we have pledged our- 
selves not to give you our chil- 
dren, not to encourage or nurse 
your soldiers, not to knit a sock or 
roll a bandage or drive a truck, or 
make a war speech or buy a bond. 


And this, from the feminine sex that 


a 


aided so much in helping those troops 
who fought to ‘make the world gf 
for democracy’’ and to maintain ‘th 
frontiers of freedom,’’ and whose ¢f. 
forts through the Salvation Army, the 
Red Cross, and the Y. M. ©. A. wer 
so much appreciated by the dvoughboys 
overseas. Surely that girl who we 
ceived the D. 8. M. for successfully op. 
erating the telephones at Army and 
G. H. Q. Headquarters in France js no 
one of these! 

Here is the Christian Century call. 
ing upon the religious adherents of the 
eountry : 

If the Church wants to prevent 
the state from destroying mankind 
in war, let it today morally excom. 
municate the state by separating 
itself from it in deed as in word. 
And this from the people who sent 

so many Chaplains overseas to allevi. 
ate the horrors and mental anguish of 
modern conflict. This from the organ- 
ization which is so jealous of puliti- 
cal interference in its own affairs and 
yet does not scruple to advise its mem- 
bership to withhold that patriotic sup- 
port of common citizens without which 
no nation can continue to live and 
flourish ! 

Here are some members of the 
Student Volunteer Movement—fortu- 
nately a minority—declaring that war 
is ‘‘eriminal and senseless’’ and a- 
nouncing their determination not to 
‘‘take part in any war, offensive or de- 
fensive.’’ These are young college 
men interested in the missionary move- 
ment and liable to become missionary 
workers themselves. Some of them will 


go to foreign countries and expect that 


immunity from danger which protects 
the citizens of our country wherever 
they may be, an immunity which will 
be theirs because you and I believe in 
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our country and are willing to defend 
‘t and the liberties of its citizens. 
Probably some of them will go to 
China, pacifist China which did not 
defend itself against other nations and 
now is unable to maintain order and 
security within its own land. There 
they will learn that the ability of a 
nation to protect itself from aggression 
and the ability to maintain law and 
order at home, go hand in hand. There 
they may perhaps be thankful that 
various European powers maintain 
gunboats on Chinese Rivers to hold in 
check the roving bandits who threaten 
lives and seize property. 

Here is a Central Council admitting 
that ‘‘Soviet Russia has found an ad- 
vocate’’ in its monthly Bulletin, a 
council supposed to represent various 
religious and educational organizations 
on matters pertaining to military and 
naval armament. The Council for the 
Reduction of Armaments, it at first 
called itself. Then it changed its name 
to the Council for the Prevention of 
War. But, whatever its name, its oper- 
ations have had the same effect. They 
have tended to assail appropriations 
for military purposes. They have 
tended to persuade people not to sup- 
port the Army and the Navy. They 
have tried to eut down that strength 
which the Congressional representa- 
tives of the American people deemed 
necessary for the defense of the coun- 
try. They have tried to obstruct the 
progress of work in the R. O. T. C, and 
so deprive the nation of that contin- 
uous flow of reserve officers who are 
being prepared to take the places of the 
seattered and gradually diminishing 
number of ex-officers of the World War 
still fit for military service. They 
would obliterate one of the most essen- 


tial procurement branches of the 
Army, the procurement branch that 
will provide trained leaders of our na- 
tional manpower. And this organiza- 
tion also is making inroads into the 
ranks of citizens on whom the country 
will count to make up the huge Na- 
tional Armies of the future, when the 
crisis comes and the Organized Reserve 
Divisions must be filled to strength! 

These are insidious attempts to de- 
prive the National Defense Act of its 
efficacy. They would cut off that 
*‘yvyoluntary service’? on which our 
democratic military policy is absolutely 
dependent. They would insure a na- 
tional apathy in the face of emergency, 
instead of national unity. However, 
their efforts have not been entirely re- 
stricted to indirect attacks on the 
sources of our strength. They have 
gone further than that and have tried 
to render the country entirely defense- 
less, tried to convince the country that 
our government and our nation are not 
worth defending. 

The preamble to the Constitution de- 
clared that one of the purposes of the 
new federal government was ‘‘to pro- 
vide for the common defense,’’ and 
other portions of the document pro- 
vided the agencies for the raising and 
administration of the armed forces 
necessary to accomplish this purpose. 
National Defense is a cardinal prin- 
ciple of our American political belief. 
Our country sprang from a war waged 
to protect colonial liberties against the 
agressions of a British king. It de- 
veloped by resisting pressure from 
Britain, and Mexico, and dangers from 
Indian raiders and Spanish oppression 
in Cuba, and assaults upon our dig- 
nity and the safety of our citizens by 
Germany. War is a part of our tra- 
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dition and of our security. To elimi- 
nate the Army and the Navy would be 
a radical step, fundamentally altering 
our whole conception of the purpose 
and mission of our government. It 
would require an amendment to the or- 
ganic document upon which our politi- 
cal system is framed and shaped. And 
so the pacifist women have gone just 
to that length and seen presented to 
Congress the following proposed 
amendment to the Constitution: 


War for any purpose shall be 
illegal, and neither the United 
States nor any State shall prepare 
for, declare, engage in, carry on, 
or in any way sanction war, or 
other armed conflict, invasion, or 
undertaking within or without 
the United States or any State. 

Neither the United States nor 
any State, or subdivision thereof, 
nor any territory, corporation, as- 
sociation or person within the ju- 
risdiction of the United States 
shall organize, train, maintain, 
hire, manufacture, purchase, em- 
ploy, use or authorize the use of 
an army, militia, or other arma- 
ments. 


What would be the effect of such an 
amendment? The Army and Navy 
would be abolished. The manufacture 
of arms of any kind would be forbid- 
den. And then, when the Ghost 
Dancers in the Sioux country attacked 
the citizens of Iowa and Minnesota, 
there would be no force to repel them. 
When the bootleggers start to invade 
the Jersey Coast there would be 
no weapons to bring their raids to a 
halt. When a new Whiskey Rebellion 
starts in the ‘‘eorn liquor’’ region, or 
a new series of riots begin amid the 
foreign reds of an industrial section, 
or when a State might decide to secede 
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from the Union and import arms fy, 
that purpose, with the aid of 4 jealoys 
foreign country, there would be yp 
troops to seize the upper hand and wp. 
hold the Constitution and the centr) 
government. That we would be open 
to attack from without, is a foregone 
conclusion. The protests of our diplo. 
mats at the murder of our citizens jy 
Asia or Africa would be ineffectual bp. 
cause an ultimatum would be without 
weight. Mexican bandits could raid 
Texas at will. 

We all look for the day when wars 
will become less and less frequent and 
less and less harmful. We all look for 
the day—in the far distant future 
when they may disappear altogether, 
through the creation of international 
amity and common international in- 
terests. But that day is far distant 
The present is a warlike world. If we 
would live in the interim in this world, 
we must be prepared to protect our- 
selves against the military foe across 
the frontiers as well as against th 
irresponsible gunman within. Await 
ing that day and maintaining at th 
same time such defensive plans and 
preparations and such defenses as ap- 
pear necessary. The radicals and 
pacifists are obstructing those plans 
and preparations at every opportunity 
Their attempts must be vitiated so far 
as possible by continual counter-attack 
To carry on this work, discriminatingly 
and without false statement or offen- 
sive language, is a duty that rests upon 
every officer of the Army whose devo- 
tion to duty and fidelity to his commis- 
sion warrant the special trust and con- 
fidence reposed in him by the Presi- 
dent of these United States to whose 
service he has pledged his life 
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Infantry Encampments 

VERYTHING in the National 
E Guardsman’s year culminates in 
the 15-day period of field training. 
At that time he lays down his pen, 
quits the tools of his trade or leaves 
his Mah Jongg game, as the case may 
be, and puts on his soldier’s clothes 
for two weeks’ duty in the field. 

National Guard organizations are 
now buzzing with such preparations. 
Many of the States, after consultation 
with Corps Area authorities, have 
fixed on dates for their encampments 
ranging from early in June until late 
in October. 

Some of the earliest encampments 
for Infantry regiments are indicated 
below : 


157th Infantry—Golden, Colo., June 
6-20. 

164th Infantry—Devils Lake, N. D., 
June 7-21, 

158th Infantry—Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz., June 8-22. 

162d Infantry (Oregon National 
Guard) ; lst Battalion, 186th Infantry 
(Oregon National Guard) — Del 
Monte, Calif., June 10-24. 

3d Battalion, 186th Infantry (Idaho 
National Guard)—Camp Lewis, Wash., 
June 14-28. 

l6lst Infantry—Camp Murray, 
Wash., June 14-28, 

163d Infantry—Helena, Mont., 
June 14-28, 

10th Infantry, 105th Infantry— 
Peekskill, N. Y., June 29-July 13. 

107th Infantry, 108th Infantry— 
Peekskill, N. Y., July 13-27. 
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71st Infantry—Peekskill, N. Y., 
July 27-August 10. 

14th Infantry, 106th Infantry— 
Peekskill, N. Y., August 10-24. 

165th Infantry, 174th Infantry— 
Peekskill, N. Y., August 24-Septem- 
ber 7. 

101st Infantry, 104th Infantry, 
181st Infantry, 182d Infantry—Camp 
Devens, Mass., July 5-19. 

169th Infantry, 170th Infantry— 
Natick, Conn., July 5-19. 

103d Infantry (Maine National 
Guard)—Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., July 
26-August 9. 

172d Infantry—Fort Ethan Allen, 
Vt., July 26-August 9. 

120th Infantry—Camp Glenn, N. C., 
July 6-20. 

The regiments listed above pertain 


to the National Guard of the State in 
which the encampment site is located 
unless otherwise noted. 


® 


Imposter Caught 

OME years ago the Minnesota Na- 
tional Guard authorities had an 
unpleasant experience with an indi- 
vidual, claiming to be an army officer, 
who appeared in their midst and an- 
nounced he had been detailed to con- 
duct inspections of the Minnesota 
guard organizations. He dressed the 
part and produced credentials that 
appeared to be genuine. Furthermore 
he had probably seen World War 
service for he displayed a knowledge 

of military matters. 
An unnecessary inspection or so 
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would not have been entirely unbear- 
able, but the ‘‘officer’’ in this case 
tipped his hand by following up his 
inspection with a request that a check 
of his be cashed in order that he 
might move on to his next assign- 
ment—it being stated very plausibly 
that he had underestimated the cost 
of his incidental expenses and needed 
a little ready money, but he failed, of 
course, to add that the checks had no 
value whatever! 

An identical case came to light in 
Tennessee and Arkansas during the 
latter part of last March, but the im- 
poster had rough sailing in this in- 
stance. He began his operations in 
Tennessee, but the authorities of that 
State immediately wired to the Militia 
Bureau, requesting information as to 
the orders under which he was operat- 
ing. Claiming to be Captain Wil- 
liamson, of the Inspector General’s 
Department, this individual attempted 
to cash checks in several instances, 
but receiving no encouragement, he 
crossed the river into Arkansas, and 
was there laid by the heels. A brisk 
interchange of telegrams between the 
Tennessee authorities, the Fourth 
Corps Area Headquarters, and the 
Militia Bureau did the business. 


® 
National Guard Commissions 


NDER Changes 12, N. G. Regs., 

March 15, 1924, officers of the 
active list of the Army, detailed for 
duty with the National Guard, may 
accept commissions in the National 
Guard, with the permission of the 
President and terminable in his dis- 
cretion, without vacating their Regu- 
lar Army commissions or having their 
standing on the single list adversely 
affected thereby. The period of such 


es 


duty would ordinarily be (or four 
years. The National Guard commis 
sion must not be more than two grades 
higher than the officer’s grade in hp 
Regular Army, and no commission 
shall be accepted in the Nationa) 
Guard below the grade of major o; 
above that of major general. Ther 
must be a vacancy in the National 
Guard organization in the grade jy 


4 


which the commission is tendered. 


® 


Another Gratifying Gain 


IVING up to the promise of , 

month ago, the National Guarj 
showed a gain for the month 0; 
March instead of the customary de. 
crease that has come to be expected 
during the ‘‘off’’ season. 

The aggregate on February 29 was 
164,324; that a month later 164,856. 
of which force 10,151 were carried as 
officers. This aggregate is more than 
5,000 greater than the figures enrolled 
a year ago. 

Seventy-nine Infantry regiments of 
the 84 authorized for the National 
Guard service, and a few scattered 
battalions and companies contribute a 
total of 90,258 to this force. In this 
figure there are included 4,876 officers 
—a proportion of one officer to slightly 
less than 18 enlisted men. 

® 
Discipline 

s¢y AST summer one of the large 

Milwaukee plants permitted 
ten of its employees to attend the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camp un- 
der full pay. It was an act of patrio- 
tism. Unknown to these young men 
they were put under observation 
while at work for months after their 
return. Recently they were called 
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into the manager’s office and informed 
that each of them would be allowed 
to attend the camp this year and each 
could select another employe to go 
with him. This aet was merely com- 
mercializing discipline. By keeping a 
secret observation of these men it had 
been proven that they were better 
workmen since they had learned dis- 
cipline. The firm is not sending 20 
men this year merely out of patriot- 
ism. The officials see where the firm 
is to gain in the end. 

“Recently we had a conversation 
with a railway employe on a train. 
He had been a noncommissioned offi- 
cer in a Railway Engineer regiment 
during the war. ‘I am a better work- 
man since I was in the Army,’ he vol- 
unteered. ‘Before that time I never 
received an order but what I grum- 
bled about it. I eould see some bet- 
ter way of doing it. That was taken 
out of me in the Army, especially af- 
ter I became a nonecom and com- 
meneed to give orders to others. I 
never grumble about an order now 
and get more pleasure out of my 
work.’ ‘The chances are that if a cor- 
poration like the Chicago & North- 
western thought you knew more than 
the man who gave you your orders 
you would have been put in his 
place. An employe is a good deal 
like a soldier, for the plans of the 
man higher up are not always re- 
vealed to him when he gives an order,’ 
we replied. 

‘Tt makes no difference whether it 
isa C. M. T. C., the Army or the Na- 
tional Guard, discipline prevails and 
the Guardsman who is thoroughly 
trained in diseipline is a better work- 
man and a better citizen. Every man 
in civil life must be under consti- 
tuted authority. Military discipline 


teaches him to see that authority and 
paves the way for him to become a 
better workman.’’—Wis. N. G. Review. 


® 
Officers’ Note Book 


The following pamphlets of the 
Series that go to make up Officers’ 
Note Book are now ready for distri- 
bution: 

1. Map Reading; complete text, 
maps and all equipment for 
a complete course of home 
study on the subject; 36 pp., 
maps, ete. . Pena 

2. Security and Information; 
questions and answers; 20 


3. Social Customs of the Service ; 
>, = angie . 1¢ 
4. Mess Management; 4 pp. 10¢ 
5. Army Regulations; morning 
reports ..... awe DUC 

Each pamphlet is prepared for 
binding in the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf 
Binder, the same as that provided by 
the War Department for Training 
Regulations, Army Regulations, and 
other publications. 

The pamphlets are paper bound so 
that they may be extracted from the 
binder and used when it is not de- 
sired to carry the whole book around. 

Get your binder and the pamphets 
that are now ready for distribution. 
Build up your military text book as 
the dope comes along. 


® 
Additional Officer for Howitzer 
Companies 
NDER a general exception ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War 
and effective April 5, 1924, an addi- 
tional officer, a second lieutenant, has 
been authorized for National Guard 
howitzer companies. This raises the 
commissioned personnel of such units 
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to one captain, one first lieutenant 
and one second lieutenant, thereby 
placing them on a par with Infantry 
rifle and machine gun companies. The 
large amount of property issued to 
howitzer companies and the diverse 
training required of the various sec- 
tions of the organization are respon- 
sible for this increase. 


® 
A Training Order 


Headquarters Grand Rapids Battalion 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
February 15, 1924. 
Post Order No. 63. 

This order is published for the in- 
formation and guidance of the officers 
and men of the Grand Rapids Com- 
panies of the 126th Infantry. 

It is the intent of this Order: 


1. To effectuate a better under- 
standing of the responsibility, au- 
thority and duties of all officers and 
men of this Post. 

2. To create higher standards of 
efficiency. 

3. To develop team-work. 

4. To promote esprit de corps. 

Methods will be employed from 
time to time: 

1. To check up the observance of 
this and all other orders, regulations 
and schedules. 

2. To determine if a satisfactory 
standard of accomplishment has been 
attained. 

3. To compare the attainments of 
each officer with a fair standard. 

4. To discover faults and provide 
remedies. 


This order is made effective from 
the date hereof and revokes all orders 
previously issued covering the admin- 
istration of this Post. 

Staff Officers will, from time to 
time, be designated to take command 
of the companies present on the same 


drill night. They will act in alj ». 
spects as Battalion Commanders, |, 
this Order they are referred to 4 
**Officers in Command.’’ 
The Officer in Command is charged 
specifically with the following duties 
1. Observing that the publishes 


schedules are thoroughly understoo; 
and implicitly followed. 


2. Supervising the drill and ip. 
struction of the companies. 

3. Inspecting the administratiy. 
work of each company at every tour 
of duty. 


4. The enforcement of all standing 
orders, rules and regulations. 


5. The most efficient use of the 
orderlies reporting to him. 

6. Rendering a report at the con 
clusion of each tour of duty to Pos 
Commander. 


Attention is hereby specifically di 
rected to the fact that the National 
Guard Regulations provide that th 
Instructor, or Sergeant Instructor. 
present at each drill, or formation, 
must render a report of attendance: 
to the Senior Instructor of the Regi 
ment entrusted with the verification 
of the pay rolls, in accordance with 
paragraphs 378 and 426, on blanks 
furnished for that purpose. 

The Regulations (Par. 928), also de- 
fines what constitutes a ‘‘ 
drill’? and the required attendance 
and Instructors have no authority to 
deviate therefrom. 


prescribed 


Every officer and enlisted man 
must be in uniform and engaged on 
the prescribed schedule for not less 
than 114 hours, exclusive of rests and 
interruptions. No officer or enlisted 
man will be considered as ‘‘present 
for drill’’ unless in uniform during 
the entire period, unless excused by 
proper authority (Sub. Par. (g), Par. 
924. Sub. Par. (1), (2), (3), Par 
923, N. G. R.). 
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The most important duty of an 
officer is the drill and instruction of 
his command. 

No officer can satisfactorily perform 
all the administrative duties in con- 
nection with paper work, or property 
accountability, in one night per 
week. The Federal pay allowed is 
sufficient to cover the amount of time 
necessary for the correct administra- 
tion of the military units. If it is 
necessary for the efficiency of the or- 
ganization to put in an extra evening 
each week to keep the work up to 
date, that time is not disproportion- 
ate to the compensation. Officers 
must, therefore, arrange to perform 
such administrative duties at neces- 
sary times other than during regular 
drill hours. 

Each Company Commander must 
divide the administrative work so 
that his Lieutenants shall have cer- 
tain definite duties to perform, but 
by so doing, however, cannot relieve 
himself of the responsibility for its 
prompt and proper performance. 
Laxity in answering letters, filing re- 
ports, acknowledging receipt of or- 
ders, or any other matters pertaining 
to property responsibility, or com- 
pany paper work, will not be tol- 
erated. 

Every Officer must make it his 
fixed habit to be present with his com- 
mand, in uniform, during the entire 
drill period. 


The First Sergeant, Supply Ser- 
geant and Company Clerk are im- 
portant factors in the making of a 
good company. They must be proper- 
ly instrueted and given opportunity 
to develop initiative and responsi- 
bility, and this cannot be accom- 
plished unless they be given ample op- 


portunity to stand alone. Supervision 
of their work by the officers in charge 
must not extend to doing it them- 
selves. 

At all formations for drill the foi- 
lowing calls will govern: 


First call 7 :25 P. M. 
Assembly .....7 :30 P. M. 
Adjutant’s call 7:35 P. M. 
Recall 9 00 P. M. 


On or before the last note of ‘‘ As- 
sembly’’ the First Sergeant of each 
company will form the company and 
eall the roll (I. T. R.). The Company 
Commanders, accompanied by their 
Lieutenants, will take post in front 
of their respective companies in time 
to receive the report of the First 
Sergeant. At ‘‘Adjutant’s Call’’ the 
assembled companies will be formed 
as a Battalion, as near as may be, 
and each Commander will report to 
the Officer in Command, who will 
thereupon issue the necessary in- 
structions, after which the companies 
will take up the regular schedule. 


When deemed necessary ‘‘Officer’s 
Call’’ will be sounded, but at such 
an hour as not to interfere with the 
method of forming for drill. Board 
and Committee meetings will not be 
held during the drill hour. 

At each formation the Officer in 
Command will designate the com- 
panies and number of orderlies re- 
quired by him to properly care for 
such visitors as may be present in 
the Armory, enforce the Armory 
rules and perform such duties as may 
be required of them. 


Every officer and man properly 
uniformed must be present at the ini- 
tial formation of his company, this 
including Supply Sergeant, Company 
Clerks, recruits and others. After 
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the initial formation only those offi- 
cers and men authorized to be ex- 
eused by Regulations, or specifically 
excused by permission of the Officer 
in Command, will be excused from 
instruction. The number to be so ex- 
cused and the reason thereof must be 
satisfactory to the Senior Instructor. 

A Company will never be left with- 
out an officer in charge of instruc- 
tion. 

Officers are again reminded that 
their primary functions is command 
and instruction and not clerical 
work. 

At least one-half hour before ‘‘Re- 
eall’’ First Sergeants will make a re- 
port to the Officer in Command, on 
blanks furnished for that purpose. 

This report will show total 
strength, strength present, number 
absent and the duties engaged in by 
those who were not participating in 
the drill, and such other information 
as may be requested by proper au- 
thority. 

‘‘Reeall’’ will, in every case, be 
sounded promptly on time in order 
that the men may not be deprived of 
the full time allotted for athletic 
work and scheduled games. 


Men will not voluntarily report for 
drill night after night, knowing that 
they will drag around the Armory for 
an indefinite period, wait around and 
listen to half-hearted efforts of an un- 
prepared instructor on the subject 
which neglects alone has prevented 
from being instructive and interest- 
ing. 

All officers are charged with the 
duty of carefully studying the drill 
schedule, and must make themselves 
thoroughly familiar with the various 
subjects for the instruction of the 


companies in advance of {! 
hour, thereby making it poss!)lc ¢, 
efficiently carry out the sched: \os. 
The Post Commander wil! 
time to time, assign to certain © ‘icers 
subjects incorporated in the 
drill schedule, and they will giv. ade. 
quate time to preparing thems: 
undertake the instruction of al! of the 
companies taking the same subj. 
In the event that the companies ar 
deprived of their regular and custo. 
mary drill night by reason of Armory 
rentals, the Post Commander, or un. 
der his direction, the Officer in Com. 
mand, will order such extra drills as 
may be required to maintain th 
schedule, and in that event each com- 
pany will be entitled to receive such 
proportion of $25 as the attendance 
at such extra drill bears to the total 
strength or the last 
strength return. 


preceding 


Company Commanders may also 
order such extra drills as they may 
deem necessary, provided however, 
that so doing does not interfere with 
the Armory rentals or drill schedules 
of other companies. 

For the purpose of giving special 
instruction in the different weapons 
in the hands of companies, and for 


the instruction of certain specialists, 
there will be established the neces- 
sary specialists classes, to which at- 
tendance shall be entirely voluntary 


The course of study, the time re- 
quired to complete the course, and all 
required details will be published in 
orders supplementary hereto. 

To provide for a_ satisfactory 
method of grading and instructing 
noncommissioned officers for promo- 
tion, there will be established, under 
the direction and command of the 
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ps and Training Officer, a Post 
<:Jent Officers’ Training’ School, 
wih such course of study and method 

struction as shall be, from time 
to me, published in orders, and no 
noncommissioned officer will be recom- 
mended for promotion who does not 
give a satisfactory account of him- 
self in this school. 

The importance of first impressions 
cannot be ignored or given too much 
weight, and therefore the enlistment 
and muster in of the recruits must 
be made, in each company, the occas- 
ion of sueh ceremony as will serve 
to properly impress him with his 
duties and responsibilities as well as 
the purpose for which the National 
Guard was organized and is being 
maintained. 

Company Commanders are not only 
charged with that important duty, 
but as well, that the recruit shall be 
given the benefit of receiving instruc- 
tion from the most competent non- 
commissioned officers, and he be 
properly and adequately uniformed 
and equipped. 

To stimulate interest, create healthy 
rivalry and afford a basis for deter- 
mining the relative efficiency of the 
respective companies and their per- 
sonnel, there will be inaugurated a 
series of annual competitions in which 
the strength of companies, their at- 
tendance at drill and other forma- 
tions, competitive drills between pla- 
toons, squads and individuals, rifle 
marksmanship, care and accountabil- 
ity of property and paper work will 
be the faetors in determining the re- 
spective degree of efficiency attained. 

To more effectively carry on this 
program and provide opportunities 
for judging those entitled to awards, 





prizes, etc., there will be held month- 
ly inspections on the evenings to be 
designated in orders issued from time 
to time by the Post Commander. 

The details of competitions and 
manner of determining winners will 
be published in supplementary orders. 

The athletic instruction of com- 
panies and individuals is very im- 
portant in building up the interest of 
the personnel of the entire organiza- 
tion. When properly conducted and 
efficiently supervised it is not only of 
military value, but is considered the 
most attractive feature open to 
members. 

Company Commanders will, to the 
limit of their ability, encourage parti- 
cipation in the regular schedules of 
games by members of their companies 
and are charged with the duty of 
hearty cooperation with the Athletic 
Director. 

It is not expected that all of the 
various activities and duties of offi- 
cers and men are fully covered by 
this order. It is designed simply as 
a start in the direction of better un- 
derstanding, heartier cooperation and 
greater efficiency, and when occasion 
demands, other and more detailed or- 
ders, supplementary or additional 
hereto, will be issued. 

By order of Cotone. ScHouTen. 
R. F. Grirrin, 

[st Lt. 126th Infantry, 
Post Adjutant. 


® 

Recruiting in Wisconsin 

ATIONAL Guard vecruiting is 

looking up in Wisconsin. Aec- 
cording to the March issue of the Na- 
tional Guard Review, published in 
that State, excellent results were ob- 
tained from a recent recruiting cam- 
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paign. Twenty-seven men, represent- 
ing 19 organizations, brought in 174 
enlistments, each man ranging from 3 
to 37 recruits. Many others brought 
in oneor two but not enough to 
qualify them for the Recruiting Bar, 
to earn which a minimum of three is 
required. The campaign actually 
netted a gain over 250 to the National 
Guard. Cash prizes were offered and 
these, as well as earning the Recruit- 
ing Bar, stimulated those who parti- 
cipated. The same issue of the Re- 
view carries an article by Lieutenant 
C. M. Russell, 128th Infantry, outlin- 
ing the successful methods employed 
by Captain Gustave A. Hitz, com- 
manding Company A, 128th Infan- 
try, at Menomonie, in recruiting his 
organization. This company led the 
State in the number of recruits en- 
listed during the campaign referred 
to. 

‘‘The only way to recruit men for 
the National Guard is to go ahead and 
recruit them,’’ according to the for- 
mula used by Captain Gustave A. 
Hitz, commanding Company A, 128th 
Infantry, who in a little more than 
five months had added 50 men to the 
roster, and has brought the company 
up among the leaders of the State. 
The only way in which the ability to 
recruit is likened to genius, accord- 
ing to Captain Hitz, is that the main 
factor conducive to success is 98 per 
cent of hard work. Menomonie is a 
town of 5,104 inhabitants and there 
is some doubt about the four. The 
company, as was the case with sev- 
eral in the State, had a rush of re- 
cruiting after the war, and then died 
down until, when Captain Hitz took 
it over last September, but 60 men 
remained on the roster and more than 
a third of these were dead timber. 
The dead timber has been cleared out 
and the company has lost a few more 
from change of residence, but at the 
present writing there are 89 active 





enlisted men on the roster, a: 
are indications that the limit 
reached in a short time, 

Will G. Ballentine, superi: 
of schools, and president of t! 
mercial Club, is leading his organiza. 
tion in the support of the « \pany 
and other business men of the eit; 
are doing what they ean to further 
the work. Manufacturers and coy 
tractors assist in getting work for the 
men in order to keep them in the 
city, the newspapers are generous 
with publicity and the entire town js 
becoming keenly alive to the value 
of the organization. Plans are well 
on the way for contracts with both 
the high school and Stout Institute 
for use of the Armory for basketbal] 
games, the rentals for which will be 
devoted to putting the building into 
shape where it may well serve as on 
of the centers of interest in the town 

Captain Hitz’ methods are simple 
One of the most efficient is that or 
instituting public dances, and then an 
nouncing to the younger crowd tha‘ 
all company members and men en- 
listing the night of the dance would 
be let in free. Whenever some out- 
side organization rented the Armor; 
for a dance or other entertainment, 
Captain Hitz made arrangements to 
admit free the men enlisting that 
night. Before his lieutenants were 
commissioned, Captain Hitz worked 
with his sergeants, especially First 
Sergeant C. A. Lind, who won first 
prize in the State by signing up 37 
of the men. Sometimes as many as 
10 or 12 would sign up in one even 
ing. 

But the job meant plenty of work 
in spite of these advantages. Enlist- 
ment papers had to be made out and 
service records started, dead timber 
discharges had to be filled out and 
signed and service record extracts 
taken, besides the work of getting the 
men down into the orderly room and 
cinching the bargain. Captain Gus 
overworked his winning personality 
until late at night, and then was up 
early in the morning, 4 o’clock, de- 
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livering milk and checking up on 
prospects en route. 

\ccording to First Sergeant C. A. 
Lind, Captain Hitz’s prize-winning re- 
cruiting agent, ‘‘the best opportunity 
for securing recruits is at the com- 
pany dances or other gatherings at 
the Armory. The advantages of the 
club rooms proved good talking 
points. I would take the prospect 
through the Armory showing him all 
the equipment in the elub rooms, at 
the same time telling him all about 
the National Guard. You must have 
a personal interest in your organiza- 
tion if you want to make a success 
of recruiting. As a rule the prospect 
will try to ‘stall you off’ by say- 
ing ‘I'll think it over and come down 
next Monday to see you,’ or he’ll 
try to ‘pass the buck’ to his friend 
who is with him and will say, ‘I'll 
sign up if Bill does.” Now that was 
just the opening I was waiting for. 
If you get a bunch of fellows daring 
one another to join, the rest is easy.’’ 


Number 
City. of Units. 
Boston, ineluding Allston and 
Charlestown 
Cambridge 
Quincy 
Attleboro 
Medford 
Everett 
Haverhill 
Lawrence 
Lowell 
Malden 
Pittsfield 
Fitchburg 
New Bedford 
Taunton 
Salem 
Somerville 
Chelsea 
Fall River 
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National Guard Percentage 


S a result of some investigations 

covering the percentage of popu- 
lation contributing man-power to 
National Guard service, the Militia 
Bureau has recently developed some 
interesting facts. 

In the State of Massachusetts, for 
example, the following situation has 
been disclosed in regard to the per- 
centage of the population of various 
cities enrolled in the National Guard 
on March 1, 1924: 

With a population of 3,852,356 the 
State of Massachusetts on March 1, 
1924, carried a strength of 8,885 Na- 
tional Guard officers and enlisted 
men. This gives a percentage of 
0023 of population enrolled in the 
National Guard service—the same 
percentage applying to a number of 


P. C. of 1920 

Number of Population 

Population National Enrolled 
1920 Census. Guard 2-29-30. in N. G. 


748,060 3,139 0042 
109,694 364 0033 
47,876 89 0019 
19,731 65 0033 
39,038 93 0024 
40,120 17 0019 
53,884 52 0009 
94,270 295 0031 
112,759 221 0020 
49,105 140 0030 
41,763 97 0023 
41,029 101 0024 
121,217 221 0018 
37,137 86 0023 
42,529 362 0075 
93,091 126 0013 
43,184 65 0015 


120,485 280 .0023 
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the cities listed above. The above 
figures indicate that in the individual 
cities maintaining Guard units the 
proportion of National Guardsmen 
enrolled from the entire population 
ranges from 9 to 75 out of each 
10,000. The percentages are, of 
course, greater when we come to con- 
sider only the eligible male citizens 
and they are greater still when we 
apply the National Guard enroll- 
ments to the total of probable ef- 
fectives as determined from our 
World War experience. For the 
sake of comparison these percentages 
for the State of Massachusetts are 
listed below: 


Population of Massachusetts 





(1920) od 892,356 
National Guard enrollment 

March 1, 1924... 8,885 
Percentage of population en- 

rolled in Guard .0023 


Eligible males, 18 to 45 years 








(1920) 833,366 
Percentage of eligible males 

in Guard 1066 
Probable effectives among 

eligible males 224,268 
Percentage of probable effec- 

tives in Guard x. .039 


Thus it is clear that 39 of every 
1,000 probable effectives living in 
Massachusetts in 1920 were enrolled 
in the National Guard on March 1, 
1924. This would not indicate that 
the maintenance of the National 
Guard presents an intolerable burden 
to the State taxpayers nor does the 
enrollment absorb more than a very 
small proportion of the eligible young 
men. The State of Massachusetts is 
taken as an example in this case since 
the enrollment in that State is prob- 
ably as high in proportion to its popu- 
lation as any State in the Union. 
Even at that, however, there are a 


a 


number of large cities in which no 
National Guard units are being maip. 
tained. These inelude places like 
Easthampton, Leominster, D, dham, 
Chicopee, Arlington, and a number of 
others with population of 10,000 and 
upwards. 


® 
National Guard a Necessity 


NDER this title the Florida 
Times-Union, a journal which js 


carrying quite a bit of publicity fa. 
vorable to the National Guard, pub. 
lishes an editorial which no doubt re- 
flects a state of mind of a number of 
editors throughout our country: 
Florida has slowly resumed its 
former attitude towards the National 
Guard, after the revulsion of feeling 
that militated against anything per- 
taining to arms and warfare imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the 
World War. The necessity for the 
Guard and the opportunity that is 


presented for young men who are 
willing to give of their time and 
talents in this volunteer service, are 


recognized generally and the Florida 
unit of the national organization is 
now one of the best in the country, 
and as near as in almost any State 
to the indicated strength and equip- 
ment. 


® 
Let's Dress Up 


HE above title is taken as the text 

for some worth-while reflections 
on the value of ‘‘dressing up,’’ ap- 
pearing in the March issue of The 
Wyoming Guardsman. 

Good soldiers are neat soldiers. 
The men who do not wear their uni- 
forms with a degree of pride are in- 
variably. lacking in some of the 
things that make good soldiers. We 
in the National Guard are confronted 
with a problem that is rather difficult 
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to solve in the matter of dress. Our 
troops are seattered, and the large 
stores of uniform clothing necessary 
to insure each man a perfect fit are 
not available to us. The result is that 
some of us do not present that smart 
appearance which means a pride in 
the troop and regiment. 

But each troop of the regiment al- 
most without exception either has a 
fund of its own, or has ready the 
means of raising such a fund. For 
a fairly small amount the tailor in 
each home station will undertake to 
alter one uniform for each man so 
that it has a perfect fit, and excel- 
lent appearance. Don’t you think it 
is worth the effort? Before very long 
the regimental coat-of-arms, the 
motto, and the distinctive insignia 
will be adopted and ready for issue. 
The distinetive insignia of the 115th 
Cavalry will be announced later, and 
is discussed elsewhere in this issue, 
but it will improve the appearance 
of the uniform immeasurably, and will 
mark each man definitely as a mem- 
ber of the 115th Cavalry. So let’s 
try to have each man of the regiment 
equipped with one uniform that will 
be a proper reflection of the spirit 
of the outfit, a well-fitting, smart- 
looking uniform. 

As to means of raising small troop 
funds, each troop will find a different 
problem, but the following are given 
as suggestions. Troop A gives a va- 
riety of entertainments for Lander 
with a small admission charge, in- 
cluding dances, and novelty parties 
which have always been a big suc- 
cess. Troop C has a weekly dance 
which is a source of considerable rev- 
enue. Troop B has a riding class for 
ladies, and Troop A is starting one. 


Troop E has given boxing competi- 
tions, Troop G a show, and in many 
ways the various troops of the regi- 
ment obtain money for troop pur- 
poses. Right now, with camp coming 
on, we know of no better method of 
spending money than on the appear- 
ance of the troop. It will improve 
morale, increase recruiting and make 
a better impression in the community. 
_ The alteration of the uniform 
should be confined to making it fit, 
and should not change its design. 
The uniforms must be uniform. 


® 


Peace and the National Guard 


of CITIZEN may be in complete 

accord with the various plans 
for the establishment of world peace; 
he may endorse a specific plan, but 
he cannot fail to realize that the Na- 
tional Guard in some form must exist 
for a very long period of time,’’ Mr. 
E. K. Hubbard, President of the 
Connecticut Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, quoted in the Hartford Courant. 


® 
Who Trains the Guard? 


N an article entitled ‘‘The Citizen 
Soldier,’’ appearing in the January 
17 issue of The Florida Magazine, 
the author, 1st Lieut. Chas. E. Harris, 
Fla. N. G., answers the question put 
in the above title in such a way as to 
give the casual reader a false impres- 
sion concerning the responsibility of 
the Federal Government for the train- 
ing of the National Guard. 
Lieutenant Harris states that train- 
ing and equipping the National Guard 
are functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment and he also mentions the obli- 
gation of the Federal Government to 
supply ‘‘Regular Army personnel for 
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the proper training of the Guard.’’ 
As a matter of fact it is likely that 
the Lieutenant did not intend to con- 
vey the impression that the Regular 
Army instructors on duty with the 
Guard actually trained the organiza- 
tions under their supervision. It has 
been explicitly stated as a point of 
policy by the War Department that 
the responsibility for the training of 
the National Guard devolves upon 
the National Guard officers themselves 
and that the Regular Army instruc- 
tors detailed for National Guard 
duty are to act solely in an advisory 
capacity. 

In all cases brought to the Militia 
Bureau’s attention where the ten- 
dency existed to require Regular 
Army commissioned and noncommis- 
sioned instructors to assume such re- 
sponsibility and to act as drillmasters, 
the point has been emphasized that 
such practice was not in accordance 
with the law under which Federal 
support is extended to the National 
Guard service. 

® 

Company Commanders’ Council 
A RECENT issue of The Oregon 

Veteran carries a paragraph to 
the effect that thirteen captains com- 
manding National Guard companies 
in Portland have formed an organiza- 
tion known as the Company Com- 
manders’ Council. This Council is to 
meet every Monday noon at the Port- 
land Armory Lunch Room for the 
purpose of discussing problems bear- 
ing on the welfare of the National 
Guard. It is expected that this 
movement will prove very beneficial 
to the organizations affected, and 
doubtless, to the National Guard of 
the State at large. 


Camping Trips 
IE editor of the North Ca: oling 
National Guard bulletin con- 
vinced that in the spring a © oung 
National Guardsman’s fancy turns to 
outdoor living. The following sug. 


ssue 


gestion appears in the April | 
of the bulletin: 


Now that spring has opened up it 
seems to us that as a means of afford- 
ing pleasure to members of organiza- 
tions and creating interest among 
eligible men it would be a fine thing 
for units to set up camps near their 
respective stations for use each week. 


end. Suitable places near lakes, 
ponds, rivers, ete., could be secured 
and the men would enjoy going out 
to spend a day or so occasionally. 


Organizations have all the necessary 
equipment and the only thing that 
would have to be provided would be 
the food and a little wood for the 
kitchen fire. 

® 


Recruiting Efforts 


HE following letters utilized by 
the Commanding Officer of the 
109th Field Artillery, Pa. N. G., at 
Wilkes-Barre, in his efforts to re- 
eruit his organization, may be of as- 
sistance to National Guard officers 
facing the same problem. 
The first letter is directed to the 
employers and reads as follows: 


We believe that you are interested 
in the National Guard and especially 
in the strength of your local regiment 
—the 109th Field Artillery. 

The National Guard, as now estab- 
lished by Congress, is part of the 
country’s first line of defense, as was 
amply demonstrated in the (ireat 
War. A National Guardsman costs 
the government $500.00 a year to 
maintain—a Regular $3,000.00 a year 
The country must be prepared for 
emergencies, but as economically 4s 
possible. 
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The National Guard is your insur- 
ance against internal discrders. 
Within this State last year two of our 
Cavalry Regiments covered the soft 
coal regions during a strike. With 
the National Guard on duty, there 
was no disorder whatsoever. 

The National Guard is a strong in- 
fluence against the teaching of Bol- 
shevik and Anarchist propaganda for 
which this seetion with its large for- 
eign population is only too fertile a 
field. 

The training and discipline taught 
by the National Guard makes its men 
better citizens and better employees, 
both physically and morally. 

The 109th Field Artillery—your 
local regiment—is below strength and 
must be recruited to full strength im- 
mediately, so that the new men may 
receive the necessary ground work of 
training before the summer encamp- 
ment period in July. The chief rea- 
sons why the Regiment is under 
strength are as follows: 

(a) Enlistments are for three years. 
The Regiment was largely recruited 
three years ago, and, therefore, an 
abnormally large number of enlist- 
ments expire this winter. 

(b) The Regiment to date has been 
greatly handicapped by the facilities 
of the old armory. It is now in the 
partially completed new armory, 
where better instruction can be given 
and the work made much more inter- 
esting. 

At a meeting of representatives of 
the undersigned organizations it was 
decided to endorse and further a 
campaign to secure 200 recruits for 
the 109th Field Artillery. 

_We respectfully seek your coopera- 
tion and ask that you mail back to 
us on the enclosed ecard, the names 
of those of your employees between 
the ages of 18 and 25, whom you 
would like to see join the 109th. 
Send only as many as you can spare 
for a two-weeks period every sum- 
mer. Then speak to the men recom- 
mended personally and tell them 
that you would like to have them 
join the regiment. Please be sure 


that their immediate superior under- 
stands your approval. 

We will follow up the men whose 
names and addresses you furnish with 
letters and personal interviews. A 
copy of the first letter is enclosed 
herewith. 

In order that the strength of your 
local regiment may be maintained, 
may we secure your immediate at- 
tention to this appeal? 


Having secured the names of recom- 
mended young men for National 
Guard duty the following letter was 
addressed to each individual : 


Your name has been furnished these 
headquarters by your employer, who 
believes you would be suitable and 
eligible for membership in the 109th 
Field Artillery. The various units of 
the organization are all located in the 
Valley, the City units in the new 
armory in Kirby Park, and the Ist 
Battalion in Pittston, Plymouth and 
Nanticoke Armories. 

Here are a few reasons why you 
should join up: 

(a) It should be a matter of pride 
for’ anyone to be a member of an 
organization whose traditions of ser- 
vice and war record are such a fine 
inspiration in themselves. 


(b) Every young man owes a duty 
to his country and State to prepare 
himself for military service in case 
of war or insurrection. One trained 
man is worth ten untrained. 

(ce) Training in Field Artillery is 
extremely interesting. It embraces 
physical exercise, handling and firing 
the famous ‘‘French Seventy-five,’’ 
horsemanship, telephone communica- 
tion, gunnery, map making, compu- 
tation of firing data, ete. 

(d) You are paid for the weekly 
drill of 1144 hours at from $1.00 to 
$3.00 for each drill. You are paid 
for the two weeks summer encamp- 
ment, over and above all expenses, at 
from $1.50 to $3.00 per day. 

(e) The two weeks summer en- 
campment at either Tobyhanna in 
the Poconos or Mt. Gretna, near 
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Harrisburg, can well be regarded as 
a summer vacation, as it is a complete 
change from your regular work and 
is most interesting. Each day there 
are six hours devoted to military ex- 
ercises, two hours to supervised ath- 
letics, and in the evening you are 
free to enjoy the band concerts, 
dances and other entertainments held 
in and around camp. 

(f) You will find in the Regiment a 
congenial group of young men. In 
each battery there is a club-like spirit 
and a generous rivalry with other bat- 
teries in the regiment. 

In joining the Regiment you put 
yourself under certain obligations: 

1. To attend the weekly drill of 114 
hours. 

2. To attend the summer encamp- 
ment of two weeks. 

3. To serve your country or State 
in the field in case of great emer- 
gency. 

The period of enlistment is for 
three years, but men can be dis- 
charged before the end of their term 
for such good reasons as moving away 
from the Valley or taking a job which 
makes it impossible for the man to 
attend drills. 

Talk the matter over with your 
employer and your family. Talk to 
one of the men now in the Regiment 
or one of the former members. Visit 
one of the armories on drill night 
and watch the work. The various 
units drill on the nights listed below; 
application for enlistment should be 
made at these times. 


® 
N. G. and O. R. C. Cooperate 


HE moving of the headquarters 

100th Division from Charleston to 
Huntington, West Virginia has given 
a great stimulus to military interest 
in that city. The Army and Navy 
Club, which was recently organized, 
has already increased from 19 to 40 
members, which include officers of all 
three components of the service and 
a number of prominent business men 





cers and organizations of the Regula: 


ee 






























of the city. The National Guard anq 
Organized Reserve are combining 
their efforts in the training programs 
for officers that are under way. The 
398th Infantry Band has been or. 
ganized and is progressing in fine 
shape. The cooperative work js 
largely the result of the efforts of 
Major Bissell, who is on duty with 
the Organized Reserves, and (Capt. 
Lewis Simons, who is on duty with 
the Organized Reserves. 


® 

Field Service Regulations 
The New Field Service Regulations 
which have been in course of prepara- 
tion for the past two years have been 
published by the War Department. 
It is understood that the edition is 
to be limited in its distribution to off- 


Army. 

In order to make this highly essen. 
tial book available to Officers of the 
National Guard and Organized Reserve 
and to schools, the Infantry Association 
has arranged for the publication of an 
edition. 

The book will be bound in two forms 
First there will be a cloth binding. 
which will retail for $1.25 per cop) 
and paper binding—punched and pre- 
pared for insertion in the regular Kala- 
mazoo Loose Leaf Binder, the price 0! 
which will be 80 cents per copy. 

The book will be ready for distribu- 
tion on June 1. It will help te so've 
our problem if you will get your order 
in early. 


Recognition of Commanding 

Officers 
NDER Changes 12, N. G. Regs. 
dated March 15, 1924, but issued 
about April 1, the Militia Bureau 
authorizes the following changes in 
paragraph 164, N. G. Regs., gover 
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ing the federal recognition of certain 
commanding officers and staff person- 
nel : 

The lieutenant colonel of the regi- 
ment and his regimental staff officer 
may be recognized when one battalion 
and at least two units of the regi- 
ment not belonging to that battalion 
have been recognized. 

The colonel and his regimental staff 
officers may be recognized when at 
least two-thirds of- the company 
units composing the regiment have 
been recognized. For an Infantry 
regiment this requires the prior fed- 
eral recognition of at least 12 com- 
pany units. 

The commanding general and staff 
of a brigade may be recognized when 
two-thirds of the units composing 
each of the constituent regiments 
have been recognized. 


® 
145th Infantry Notes 


HE 145th Infantry has purchased 
more than 1,000 acres of land in 
Northern Ohio, where it is intended 
to establish a regimental training 
center. This establishment will in- 
clude maneuver areas, target ranges 
and camp sites. A regimental club 
which will include the essential fea- 
tures of an up-to-date country club 
will also be constructed within the 
reservation. For the purpose of 
handling this proposition in a busi- 
ness way the 145th Infantry Associa- 
tion has been incorporated. It is un- 
derstood that cottage sites are to be 
sold to officers and enlisted men of 
the regiment in order to establish a 
National Guard summer colony at the 
reservation. 

Col. Paul S. Bond is engaged in 
the laying out and construction of a 
new rifle range for the regiment 
which is located on the regimental 
reservation. It will be completed and 


ready for the target practice season 
of 1924. 

The annual inspection of the regi- 
ment by Maj. Wm. C. Williams, In- 
fantry, has been completed. Com- 
pany M, at Akron, won the regimental 
eup for putting up the best inspection 
formation. Company L, of the same 
city, won the attendance percentage 
honors. 

Many of the companies are recruit- 
ed to full authorized strength with 
a large number of men on the wait- 
ing list. The regimental country 
home feature has given the organiza- 
tion a lot of favorable publicity and 
the young men of the country realiz- 
ing that this is a going concern, have 
no hesitancy in joining it. 

The regiment is preparing for the 
5th Corps Area mobilization test 
which is to be conducted some time 
in April. It is fully expected that 
when the bell rings that the 145th will 
respond with a 100 per cent attend- 
ance. 

The Cleveland Grays are organiz- 
ing a company to be composed of 
men of six feet or more in height. 
On completion this organization will 
become a unit of the 145th Infantry. 


® 
Anniversary Banquet 

HE anniversary banquet of Com- 

pany C, 120th Infantry, held at 
Henderson, N. C., on the evening of 
March 25, marks the third birthday 
of the company under its present 
designation. The history of this or- 
ganization goes back to the Mexican 
Border service of 1916, which was 
closely followed by its muster in for 
the World War in August, 1917. The 
Company embarked for France May 
15, 1918, as a part of the 30th Divis- 
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ion, and saw much active service with 
the 2d American Corps on the British 
front and the final campaign into Bel- 
gium. It was demobilized in 1919, 
and reorganized in 1921. The officers 
are Capt. James C. Cooper, 1st Lieut. 
Thomas S. Kittrell, and 2d Lieut 
Samuel B. Brummitt. 
® 
1924 Emergency Duty 


AY by day the National Guard 

proves its worth in some part of 
the United States. The most recent case 
in which the foree was called upon 
was in Kentucky, where two com- 
panies were called out on April 6 
to handle a mine strike situation that 
promised to produce bloodshed. At 
last accounts the Guardsmen were 
maintaining peace very effectively. 

Early in February the State of 
Arkansas dispatched Battery H, 206th 
Artillery, to the vicinity of Redfield 
to assist in the search and capture 
of three desperadoes who had escaped 
from the penitentiary a few days he- 
fore. 

On February 8, Florida found it 
advisable to call on detachments from 
various units of the 124th Infantry 
at Jacksonville to guard the county 
jail and prevent the lynching of four 
negro prisoners arrested in connec- 
won with the murder of a white man. 

Earlier in the year (January 24) 
Kentucky also relied on National 
Guardsmen drawn from the 148th In- 
fantry and Troop A, 54th Cavalry 
Machine Gun Squadron, to preserve 
peace during the trial of a man 
charged with murder. 

Perhaps the most serious situation 
handled by the Guard this year was 
in Herrin, Williamson County, IIli- 
nois. On two occasions, January 8 


and February 9, the Illinois « 
ties were forced to send N 
Guard troops into that troubk 
to uphold the law and protect | 
property. Practically all of th 
and 132d Infantry Regiment 
various officers drawn from th: 
of the 33d Division and the 
Cavalry operated in Willi 
County during two periods of 
two weeks each. The troops 
out in January were under the com. 
mand of Col. A. L. Culbertson, 130th 
Infantry. The movement in February 
was in charge of Maj. Gen. M. J. For 
man, commanding 33d Division, I\li. 
nois National Guard. 

To the outstanding credit of the 
Guard, in every case the emergency 
duty was efficiently performed. 


® 


New Jersey Rifle Marksmanship 


UPPLEMENTING the preliminary 

instructions given in Training 
Memorandum No. 2 (earried in the 
JOURNAL’S National Guard Depart- 
ment for March), the Headquarters, 
57th Infantry Brigade, N. J. N. G., 
have published Training Memorandum 
No. 3, dated April 2, 1924. 

These two memoranda are of parti- 
eular value to National Guardsmen, 
since they express the views of (ol 
A. J. MaeNab, Infantry, now on duty 
as Instructor with the New Jersey 
National Guard. Colonel MacNab is 
known as the father of the Army's 
present system of rifle practice 
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TRAINING Gumpe—RIFLE MarksMaAn- 
SHIP 


1. The progress in training in rifle 
marksmanship up to date is not satis 
factory. Many organizations are still 
training exclusively in sighting and 
aiming exercises, although two months 
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have passed since the preparatory 
training for range practice was 
started. This is the simplest phase of 
the preparatory training, and one 
which most men ean grasp with a few 
mintues of proper instruction. Un- 
jess much greater progress is made in 
the future than has been made in the 
past two months, very few men, if any, 
will be able to pass the examination 
which will enable them to fire on the 
range at the summer camp. An en- 
tire organization must not be held 
back on aceount of a few backward 
men. The Company Commander 
should advanee each man as fast as his 
mentality permits. 

2 Such training as has been given 
has not been thorough and the text 
of training regulations 150-5 has not 
been closely followed. It has been 
noted that very few officers and even 
fewer noneommissioned officers, have 
training regulations 150-5 in their pos- 
session on the drill floor during the 
periods devoted to rifle training. At- 
tention is ealled to the fact that the 
training regulations dealing with rifle 
marksmanship are issued in their pres- 
ent form in order to permit the con- 
venient earrying of that part which 
deal with instruction (T. R. 150-5) 
during drill periods devoted to this 
work. Every available copy of train- 
ing regulations 150-5 will be in con- 
stant use by officers, noncommissioned 
officers and men during the period 
devoted to preparatory rifle training 
as well as during gallery and range 
practice. 

3. New 22 ealibre Springfield Rifles 
have been obtained and issued to each 
armory. The proper care and cleaning 
of these rifles after firing is impera- 
tive. Without the proper care and 
cleaning they rapidly become inaccu- 


rate and consequently useless for train- 
ing purposes, and they cannot be re- 
placed. The use of these rifles for gal- 
lery practice is authorized and en- 
couraged, but only for such men as 
have successfully passed the examina- 
tion outlined in paragraph 53, T. R. 
150-5. 

4. The questions and answers in 
paragraph 53 T. R. 150-5, constitute a 
test as to each man’s knowledge of the 
preparatory work, consequently this 
paragraph should be used as a train- 
ing guide during the entire period of 
preparatory training. 

5. No man will be allowed to fire on 
the range during the summer camp at 
Sea Girt unless he can successfully 
pass the examination shown in para- 
graph 53, T. R. 150-5. An examina- 
tion will be held after arrival at 
camp by selected instructors who will 
examine each man and decide whether 
he will or will not be permitted to fire. 
Company Commanders who have not 
been thorough in their armory instrue- 
tion will find upon arrival at camp 
that very few of their men can pass 
the required test. The showing made 
by the enlisted men of any company 
in this examination by selected in- 
structors will be taken as an index of 
the efficiency of the Company Com- 
mander. 

6. It is possible to qualify every man 
in the brigade. The number of men 
who actually qualify in each company 
will depend on the interest and effi- 
ciency of the Company Commander. 

By order of the Brigade Com- 
mander, 

Wm. H. Frazer, 
Brigade Executive. 
Official : 
Geo. M. Parker, 
Brigade Adjutant. 


D 
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Mobilization for War 


The Reserve Officers of the District 
of Columbia have had the good for- 
tune to hear a splendid talk on Mobili- 
zation by Lieut. Col. Charles E. Kil- 
bourne, of the Army War College fac- 
ulty, who has given much careful and 
detailed study to the subject. 

The high lights of Colonel Kil- 
bourne’s talk are here published with 
the confidence that they will be of in- 
terest to the readers of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL and especially so to those of- 
ficers of the Reserve Corps who will be 
called upon to make plans for the mo- 
bilization of their respective units. 

After outlining the general plan of 
mobilization which had already been 
published and explaining briefly the 
six Army organizations of the Army of 
the United States, Colonel Kilbourne 
goes into the subject from the stand- 
point of the Unit Commander. He 
talks in words of one syllable, as it 
were, and you will have no trouble un- 
derstanding what he says. 

Colonel Kilbourne said : 

Assuming that you are a company 
commander (National Guard or Orga- 
nized Reserves) and your unit is ord- 
ered mobilized what are your outstand- 
ing responsibilities ? 

As I see it the following group comes 
first : 


Shelter. 

Food. 

Sanitation. 

Care of your sick. 
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These are necessary that your men 
may live. They are. basic considera. 
tions determining the feasibility of 
local mobilization. They are things it 
is possible for you to plan for in peace 
and to report upon to higher authority, 
thus enabling the plans of the higher 
echelons to be advanced by the pooling 
of resources when advisable. 

Shelter—Is there obtainable locally 
suitable shelter for your unit? For 
example, are there public buildings 
that can be used or private property 
that can be rented? Are there vacant 
lots or fields suitable for the erection 
of temporary shelter, and what type of 
temporary shelter would be suitable to 
the climate? If construction is neces- 
sary, are materials and labor available 
locally? Can heating and lighting re- 
quirements be met? What barrack or 
camp furniture would be necessary and 
ean it be rented or purchased locally! 
Could you ‘‘billet’’ your men if com- 
mutation of quarters were allowed! 
What would each feasible scheme for 
sheltering the men cost? Which do you 
think best in the long run? 

Food.—Are there restaurants that 
would undertake to provide meals at 
their place of business or to deliver 
meals to your barracks or camp at fixed 
hours? If billeting is adopted can the 
men be fed by the families with which 
billeted if commutation of rations were 
allowed? Can these meals be assured 
at hours not interfering with train- 
ing? If a public or private build 
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ing is secured is it suitable for the 
establishment of a unit mess? If a 
unit mess is to be established can cooks 
and mess attendants be hired locally 
until the military personnel is secured 
for these duties? What mess equip- 
ment is necessary and can it be hired 
locally? Or must it be purchased if 
not supplied from Army depots? What 
would the different plans for feeding 
your men cost and which one seems best 
under loeal conditions? 

Sanitation—How will sanitation be 
ensured? Matter of privies, water sup- 
ply, washing and bathing facilities, 
laundry, brooms, rakes, ash and garb- 
age cans, spittoons, lime and other dis- 
infectants, disposal of refuse? Can 
these and other necessities be provided 
for under the system of shelter and 
messing adopted? What will they 
cost ? 

Care of Sick—How are sick to be 
provided for? Are there reserve med- 
ical officers in the locality, who could 
take charge or advise? Civilian physi- 
cians who would contract to attend 
sick eall and prescribe? Local phar- 
macists who would fill prescriptions 
and submit bills to nearest disbursing 
officer? Local hospitals where serious 
eases could be sent? If not, local wel- 
fare or charitable organizations that 
could be depended upon to establish a 
ward? 


In practically every community there 
are civilian agencies that will aid in 
the solution of all these problems. 
They are listed and discussed later. 

Next comes a consideration of suita- 
bility of the area for training: 

1. For basic training common to all 
units, such as physical hardening of the 
men, school of the soldier, squad, etc., 
without equipment, inculeation of dis- 


cipline, eare of troops in the field, camp 
expedients and sanitation. 

2. For instruction with individual 
equipment. (Rifle ranges, etc., accord- 
ing to unit.) 

3. For instruction with full equip- 
ment. (Maneuver grounds, camp sites, 
ete.) 

These factors enable a determination 
to be reached as to the length of time 
the unit can be advantageously re- 
tained at mobilization point, consider- 
ing itself alone. Where part of a 
larger unit, such information from sub- 
ordinate units will be valuable to the 
higher commander in coordinating the 
training and discipline of the whole. 

We must next consider facilities for 
receipt, storage, issue and care of uni- 
forms and equipment, including rental 
of transportation incident to receipt 
and distribution. 

Needless to say, before he ean decide 
if the area is suitable for training, the 
officer must understand the mission of 
his unit—that is its part in the team 
as a whole, and must be familiar with 
the means to accomplish the mission. 
These means are to be found in the 
Tables of Organization and Equip- 
ment; and in minimum specifications. 
Officers should secure these data and 
become familiar with them. 

Having ascertained the resources of 
the vicinity for maintenance and train- 
ing and the personnel requirements the 
next step is a plan to secure the men— 
not the number alone, but the right 
kind of men, and here I wish to digress 
and go into a subject I hold to be of 
vital importance. It is the careful 
classification and assignment (or if 
necessary the transfer) of personnel 
during the organizational period so as 
to avoid the necessity for transfers 
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after training is under way, and a soul 
is being born in the unit. 

About 1600 A. D., Lyeyesu, the first 
Shogun of the Tokagawa dynasty, writ- 
ing the laws that governed Japan for 
nearly three centuries, stated the fol- 
lowing as one of the invariable prin- 
ciples: 


If war arise, the Taisho has no other 
business but to mold men to his use. 
The master of men must know what 
each is useful for. Men are like in- 
struments—one cannot do the work of 
a chisel with a hammer; one cannot 
make a small hole with a saw, but a 
gimlet must be used. The principle is 
the same with men. Men with brains 
must be used for work requiring 
brains; men of strong frame for work 
requiring strength ; men of strong heart 
for work requiring courage. Weak men 
are to be put in poor places. Every 
man in his proper place. There are 
places for weak men and places for 
fools. All this must be regulated by 
the head and brains of the Taisho. 
Soldiers are to be chosen on these prin- 
ciples, so that with a thousand men in 
one body, the whole may act together, 
and the Empire have victory. This 
must always be kept in memory. 

One could talk for hours without 
adding much to that statement. As 
you may judge from the foregoing, 
modern civilization was far behind 
Japan’s feudal government in appre- 
ciation of the personnel problem. Our 
psychological experts had developed 
theories, but the war gave them the 
first opportunity to test, in a large way, 
the practical value of these. Some of 
our industrial enterprises had made a 
start in job analyses, trade tests and 
assignments based thereon. There was 
some knowledge and appreciation of 
the basic importance of key men in va- 
rious activities of civil life as shown 
by industrial and agricultural exemp- 
tions from the draft. 


Our civilian experts were ab! 


) COn- 
vince our Secretary of War, .1d we 
were able to build up our Arm. with 
some approximation of its need. By: 
much of the Army organizativ) had 


been completed before the classification 
could be undertaken and the resu!t was 
a disruption of what had been 
the detriment of morale and to ‘he in. 
tense disgust of the Army as a whole, 
to whom the idea had not yet been 
**sold.’’ One Division Commander re- 
ported as follows: 

*‘No more successful plan to wreck 
the morale of combat units could have 
been devised.”’ 

We did wreck many units but never. 
theless we did deliver to General Per- 
shing units capable of performing the 
work he desired. There was no perfect 
balancing, not even an approximation 
of it; the work started too late. But 


ione to 


toward the end we were beginning to 
distribute available personne! to the 
best advantage and to establish agen- 
cies to train men in advance of 


specialist needs. 
We now divide classification 
three elements: 
Intelligence. 
Vocational. 
Physical. 
Our leadership material is found 
generally in the higher classifications 


into 


The practical test of war proved the 
theorists about 95 per cent correct and 
it is a question no longer open to ar- 
gument. Unfortunately many of those 


charged with assignments during the 
great war did not have a point of view 
we now consider as basic. In the hasty 
building up of the classification and as- 
signment agencies, largely with men 
drawn from civil life, it was inevitable 
that most of them would believe more 
intelligence was required in the bust- 
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». «> side of the war than in the line, 
that the chemical laboratory, the dis- 
tributing eenter, the offiee of record, 
r-ouired a higher mental type than did 
“squads right—squads left.’’ What 
they failed to realize was that battles 
devide the war and the most perfect or- 
ganization of the rear will serve no 
purpose unless there is a high percent- 
age of intelligence, alertness, initiative 
—eall it what you will—among the 
troops at the front. There must be 
non-coms able and willing to take over 
the fallen officers’ leadership, privates 
able and willing to step out when the 
non-coms are gone or the line will halt. 
We now understand the methods of in- 
telligence classification and have deter- 
mined approximately the relative needs 
of the branches—the Infantry, having 
the greatest losses and being the basic 
arm, comes away ahead of other arms. 

A similar error was made as to vo- 
cational assignment. The staff branches 
really appreciated their requirements 
more than did the line, they got their 
demands in first and had priority. But 
the line has learned its lesson and a 
very thorough study has been made as 
to the actual vocational requirements of 
all arms and services. Much has been 
done to ascertain what civil oceupa- 
tions best fit men for each Army spe- 
cialist position, and also to learn the 
needs of industries. Only the most 
pressing emergency will justify the 
Army curtailing the efficiency of vital 
war industries—their ‘‘key’’ men must 
not be taken regardless of how much 
they may desire to go. The loss of a 
few steel experts, of a few die makers 
and similar key men may have a far- 
reaching effect and even prevent a bal- 
anced output of ammunition, seriously 
affecting the plans of an army. Re- 
member, both France and Britain had 


to comb their armies in 1914 in order 
to get experts back to industry. 

Vocational specialists fall into three 
classes : 

1. Those of whom we have a con- 
siderable excess over needs. They may 
be freely enrolled and assigned if they 
are fitted in other classifications. 

2. Those of whom we have about the 
right number. No unit should enlist 
more than its required quota of these— 
any excess should be reported to the 
office having general control of as- 
signment. 

3. Those of whom we shall have a 
shortage. These should be enlisted 
only for general service since it is vital 
that they be assigned to units needed 
early. We must establish training 
agencies to make good shortages in 
units needed later. 

Finally we have the physical classi- 
fication. As you know we have always 
had our physical standards for a sol- 
dier. In the war we went further and 
divided men into four classes : 

1. Those fit for all around service. 

2. Those fit for limited service. 

3. Those with remediable defects 
who might, by treatment or develop- 
ment, be ‘put in one of the former 
classes. 

4. Those unfit and who could not be 
made fit in a reasonable time. 

We are now seeing the possibility of 
subdividing the first class. You know 
a machine gun man, a trench mortar 
and a litter bearer man needs a strong 
back, but need not be as active as the 
bayonet fighter, the artilleryman does 
not need the endurance of either of the 
others. How far this may be balanced, 
practically, I do not know. But if a 
division commander (other considera- 
tions being equal) could distribute his 
men so as to get the poor hikers with 
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the trains or other units that may come 
up later in a march or deployment, to 
get the strong, tough men of less ner- 
vous activity with the machine gun 
and howitzer companies and the lean, 
active chaps with the rifle companies 
he will improve his division in march- 
ing and fighting. This I believe worthy 
of the consideration of any commander 
and it is well within his powers of ob- 
servation and administration. But our 
specialists are probing this matter more 
deeply. As an example of their work, 
it has been ascertained that some men 
have a keen and others a dull ‘‘night 
visual acuity,’’ though the eyes of both 
may test 20/20 in the ordinary oculists’ 
tests. The means for testing this 
‘‘night visual acuity’’ have been per- 
fected and an Infantry commander (if 
he can arrange to have the tests made) 
ean now tell just what men can and 
what men cannot be expected to get re- 
sults in night scouting; an artillery 
commander can tell what men can use 
observation instruments in the dusk or 
moonlight and what men cannot. It 
would be wrong to use men of keen 
night vision in rear echelons if they are 
otherwise fitted for assignment to com- 
bat units. So you see we are approach- 
ing the principles enunciated by 
Iyeyesu for old Japan. 

Most of the operations of classifica- 
tion are simple and can be learned in a 
very short time. Much of the proper 
balancing of a unit may be done by its 
own officers during the organizational 
period. Few communities Jack civi- 
lians capable of making the more dif- 
ficult tests and still fewer civilian ex- 
perts but would give their assistance 
gladly if asked. There will, in any 
great effort, undoubtedly be centrally 
controlled boards of experts, going 
from unit to unit, checking up. I hope 
you can agree with me that the better 








the work is done before they arrive, the 
better it will be for the unit, for the 
fewer will be the changes after yoy 
have really started training. 

Once more let me say that I hold this 
matter of assignment by classification 
one of supreme importance and fee! 
that the entire Army should be indoe. 
trinated with its principles. The com. 
pany commander who holds an extra 
cook, an extra mechanic, a number of 
former soldiers or others fit for non- 
commissioned grades ‘‘up his sleeve”’ 
against future needs may be acting in 
accordance with human nature, but it 
is the duty of those who know better to 
give him information of the effect of 
such action so that his own patriotism 
may incline him to play the game for 
the big team. The old trick of trans- 
ferring your worst men when called 
upon to fill up another unit can no 
longer be looked upon as a joke. It 
may be a grave-filler and a battle-loser 
for the unit the men are transferred to 
if that unit is called upon for serious 
action before it, in turn, has an oppor- 
tunity to get rid of unsuitable per- 
sonnel. 

To return to our company com- 
mander. We had finished his survey of 
his area for the maintenance and train- 
ing of his unit and were about to take 
up the problem of getting the men, and 
the right types. 


Should the draft be in operation 
when the unit is mobilized the first job 
will consist in letting the local board 
know the type and number of men re- 
quired. It is planned that the initial 
tests for assignment will be made by 
these boards. Your main task will be 
reclassification of the personnel re- 
ceived and this largely by practical 
test by which means you may be able 
to give valuable assistance to any board 
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of Army experts sent to check up the 
balaneing of your unit, or, if a part of 
a large unit, you may submit informa- 
tion to your next higher commander 
enabling him to effect any desirable 
redistribution. While the draft boards 
will give you men within the physical 
standards, men whose civilian training 
should fit them to learn promptly cer- 
tain specialist requirements, and may 
also see that among these men there is 
the predetermined percentage of 
Classes A, B, C, ete., in mental alert- 
ness, I do not think we can hope for 
perfect results; I believe that the final 
balaneing of a unit must be by its com- 
mander. 

If the draft is not in effect when 
your unit is ordered mobilized, then 
its officers must do the recruiting, in- 
cluding the classification. Doubtless 
forms and orders will be sent you, but 
if there is a local recruiting office, that 
is the place to go to learn how the job 
is done—you ean save hours of study 
and settle your doubts and worries, 
which are, after all, more fatiguing 
than actual work. Let the first few 
men you get understudy the established 
office before you set up your own. As 
soon as the local draft board is ap- 
pointed (and its members will prob- 
ably be selected well in advance) get in 
touch and request them to assist you in 
the examination and classification of 
your recruits. If you are a company 
commander get in touch with the bat- 
talion commander and let him know 
your shortages and surplusages of any 
classes, so that he may coordinate the 
work in the battalion. If you are a 
battalion commander get in touch with 
the regimental commander to a similar 
end. You may be sure the division 
headquarters will be keeping abreast of 
all that is happening in the units of the 
division and will be in liaison with 


those controlling the pools of rare 
specialists. If the key-note of all is 
Helpfulness it is not difficult to see 
our organizations growing rapidly, 
economically and efficiently. Keep 
pressure bearing on the next higher au- 
thority for what you are unable to se- 
eure locally—it will never be resented 
if you show yourself equally eager to 
give up to a less fortunate unit any 
surplus high-grade men you secure. 

Local mobilization does not neces- 
sarily mean that you secure all your 
men locally. This would be approxi- 
mated if the mobilization of practi- 
eally all units was made simultane- 
ously. Even then the distribution of 
our industries would prevent local 
procurement of all personnel in many 
instances. It is necessary to dis- 
tribute the call on man power equit- 
ably over the country month by month, 
but organizations should not be called 
a percentage at a time. Suppose we 
need three divisions at a certain 
date—it is evident that 27 divisions, 
each at 1/9 strength, will not serve. 
We must select the three divisions and 
the entire country must feed to them, 
for their training must start and start 
with a rush, or the interest necessary to 
morale will fail. This in no way af- 
fects the local character of the mobili- 
zation or its conduct. The duties of 
those conducting the mobilization are 
the same regardless of the source of the 
personnel. If the draft is in effect the 
draft boards to serve the different units 
of each division would be determined. 
If the draft is not in effect it may very 
well be that reserve officers all over the 
country will be called upon to recruit 
and forward men to units on earlier 
priority. 

We have here a direct conflict of in- 
terest. You are urged to secure for 
your unit its ‘‘key’’? men. Suppose 
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you have a signal unit and by dint of 
hard rustling secure the enlistment or 
the pledges of some men skilled in the 
vocational requirements from a local 
industrial plant, suppose in addition 
you have secured your cooks from local 
restaurants, your auto mechanic from 
a local service station, your linemen 
and switch-board men from the tele- 
phone company, your buglers from a 
local band, ete. Your energy may re- 
sult in your unit being placed high in 
priority. On the other hand (espec- 
ially if your unit be part of a larger 
organization, in which progress has not 
been uniform), you may find yourself 
called upon to give up part of your 
‘*key’’ men to other units, located pos- 
sibly in areas where conditions do not 
offer the advantages of your own. In 
the World War we developed a division 
esprit which resulted in officers and 
men being willing to make inter- 
divisional transfers for the good of the 
division. Can we hope to see such a 
feeling become general for the Army 
at large? And can we expect officers 
assigned units of later priority to comb 
their localities for high grade men and 
enlist them for other units, well know- 
ing that, when their own time does 
come, it will be just these same men 
they would like to have? Can we ex- 
pect them to accept at face value the 
assurance that men ‘‘ just as good’’ will 
be assigned their units at the proper 
time? 

I do not know. It is a point that has 
not been decided—it cannot be settled 
by orders. It calls for an apprecia- 
tion of the nation’s problem which can 
come only with education ; it calls for a 
sinking of self which can come only 
from an aroused patriotism and a 
broad vision. When the draft becomes 
effective naturally all difficulty disap- 


ee 


pears, but the earlier stages of 4 war 
may be vitally important, and the eff. 
ciency of the units first in the fic!1 may 
decide initial operations so as 
shorten or extend greatly the entire 
war. And the success of our forces 
taking the field during the period of 
volunteering will depend upon the wil- 
lingness of officers and men to make 
just such sacrifices. I believe many of. 
ficers and (when we get them) many 
enlisted men of the Organized Reserves 
would be glad of prompt service if war 
is declared. I am glad to see the pol- 
icy adopted of filling up Regular and 
National Guard units with Reserve of. 
ficers at the beginning of a war. [ hope 
to see this policy extended to enlisted 
reservists. The desires of this person- 
nel as to an immediate or a deferred 
eall would, of course, be considered as 
far as the national interests permitted. 
And those so attached to units listed 
for early operations would be allowed 
to express preference as to remaining 
in such units or returning to their 
reserve units when the latter are to be 
mobilized. Personally, I should recom- 
mend that a certain proportion would 
be required to return on account of 
the practical knowledge gained and the 
prestige their experience would give 
them in the organization, training and 
discipline of the new units. 

I have recently seen an order of a 
Reserve division covering mobilization 
—in it the Quartermaster is directed 
to ship to each organization commander 
a field desk packed with the blank 
forms necessary for its administration. 
I think each Reserve officer, as a mat- 
ter of peace instruction, should have 
issued to him a copy of all forms in- 
portant in mobilization. Some that 
occur to me are the following: 
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1. Table of Organization. 

» Minimum Specifications Vocational 

Specialists. 

; Minimum Specifications Military 
Specialists (in process of prepa- 
ration). 

teeruiting forms as follows: 

A.G.O. 22, Enlistment. 
A.G. 0. 260, Finger 
Record. 

5. Service Reeord. A. G. O. 29. 

; Extraet of Service Record 29-A 

(for use upon separation from 

service for any cause). 

_ Pay Cards, Form 644, A. G. O. 

s. Pay Rolls Form 366 and 366-A. 

_ Transmittals Record Form 647-B. 

A. G. O. 

_ Report of Change, Form 647, A. G. 

0. (Enlisted man). 

_ Report of Change, Form 648, A. G. 

0. (Officers, Warrant Officers). 

2. Purehase and Services other than 

personal, W. D. 330. 

3. Personal Services, W. D. 335. 

. Emergeney purchases and non-per- 

sonal services not exceeding $100, 

W. D. 332. 

5. Lease Form 101, Q. M. C. (For 

rental by the U. 8. from individ- 

uals, corporations, ete., of build- 
ings, offices, warehouses, etc. ). 

). Requisition Form 160, P. 8. 

7. Individual Equipment Record, 

Form 637, A. G. O. 

8. Ration Return for Organization, 

223 P. S. 

. Official Telegram Form. 406 Q. 

M. C 


Print 


, = 
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. Strength Return Company, ete., 33, 
A. G. O. (Have superseded old 
Muster Roll.) 

. Roster for Officers and Troops 703, 
A. G. O. (Have superseded old 
Muster Roll.) 

. Transportation Requests Q. M. 
Stock Form 1 and 2. 


This is a pretty formidable list, and 
the forms as you know are subject to 
changes. Forms are made up for two 
reasons—first, as a convenience to re- 
porting and compiling officers; second, 
to comply with certain provisions of 
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existing law. Red Tape is a conveni- 
ence to those who understand it—it is a 
horror to those who don’t. I can re- 
member when I first entered the serv- 
ice that I feared the morning report, 
the field return, the pay roll far more 
than I did the enemy. I realize that 
many new Reserve officers may feel 
the same way and I wish to give to 
them, through you, a word of cheer and 
a broader outlook than I myself had. 
While it is a help to you as well as 
to others for all these reports, returns 
and vouchers to be made out on time 
and correctly, it is not really vital. 
Great armies were mobilized and wars 
won before there were any printing 
presses; Napoleon campaigned without 
a typewriter, in fact our Civil War 
leaders managed to fight through four 
years without that instrument. Japan 
fought Russia using a system of writing 
that did not permit anything to be 
made ‘‘in duplicate.’’ Grant’s most 
successful Quartermaster when called 
upon for his final return is said to have 
sent in a barrel in which he had stuffed 
receipts, memoranda and other papers 
which he or his assistants had had the 
time to make out during operations. 
If you do the job you are expected to 
do, organize, feed, clothe, train, fight 
and eare for the sick of your unit you 
need not worry about the paper work. 
If your reports give the information 
required, the officers of higher echelons 
will be satisfied, regardless of the form. 
If you receive a letter calling your at- 
tention to your failure to comply with 
Par. ——, Army Regulations, or with 
Note A on Form B, do not let it dis- 
tress you; the chances are that the Ad- 
jutant General who signed it did not 
read it and that the man who was 
really put out was some checking clerk 
who would have no job if busy officers 
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did not make errors in administration. 
It is the same with expenditures. If 
you expend your own funds and obtain 
receipts, sooner or later you will get 
your money back; it is best, however, 
where possible to obtain services and 
necessary supplies on credit, signing a 
receipt and letting the merchant or the 
party who furnished the services take 
up payment with a disbursing officer. 


The latter may growl, but sooner or . 


later will see that everything is in 
proper form. That is his job, yours is 
to get a unit ready for service. Help 
him all you can without neglecting the 
more important work. But save all 
your worry for your unit—its morale, 
discipline, training and health—those 
are the things and the only things that 
should cause you to lose sleep. With 
experience you will gradually assimi- 
late the administrative requirements 
and will find them a help. I do not 
desire to belittle the importance of 
paper work, but do wish to impress 
that other duties of the organization 
commander are paramount. 

The training and discipline of your 
unit are of vital importance and you 
must keep about two jumps ahead of 
your subordinates in this. The secret 
of successful training is the giving of 
objectives to be attained not later than 
a certain date. It is a rule to leave the 
subordinate free as to methods, but it 
is not a bad idea for the senior to tell 
his juniors ‘‘This is one way of doing 
it—probably you can figure out a better 
way as you go along, but this will start 
you.’’ I have had success, when un- 
able myself to suggest a method, by 
saying, ‘‘Here’s your task—go to it; 
if you get stuck come to me and I’ll 
try to help you out.’’ Again I have 
found it valuable to encourage sugges- 
tions and never to humiliate the man 


who made them. The statements ‘|’, 
doing the thinking for this outfit” anq 
‘‘when I want your opinion I'l! ask for 
it’’ may be all right from some men byt 
such men are very rare—it is danger. 
ous to imitate them. I have even gone 
so far at times as to acknowledve that 
I couldn’t do all the thinking and 
and needed the best thought of every 
man, adding, however, that the final 
responsibility was mine and that men 
making suggestions must remember 
that and not be discouraged if I could 
not follow them. It is a good idea to 
select some one thing that the unit 
promises to excel in, something that 
they quickly learn to do in unison and 
perfectly, then close each drill with 
that movement, so as to dismiss the men 
with the words, ‘‘That’s first rate.” 
Any little thing to make them think 
they are good, will help to make them 
good. 

As to discipline let the abrupt, posi- 
tive, stern manner be reserved for 
drills and let it be impersonal. Never 
reprimand a man for ignorance—if 
your subordinates are ignorant it is 
your fault. It is your duty to instruct 
them or show them where they can 
obtain information. At drill sharpness 
of command and quick correction of 
individuals is necessary to produce the 
habit of continued alertness and atten- 
tion. But a personal ‘‘bawling out”’ 
is justifiable only in case of careless- 
ness or wilful disregard of orders wn- 
derstood by the offender. And then 
you cannot be too strong in your lan- 
guage, provided you are careful always 
to earry in your reprimand the idea 
that it is the injury the man has done 
or is doing to the organization, that is 
bringing down the punishment and not 
that he has displeased you. In brief, 
sink the personal; show indignation, 
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but not anger. Avoid irascibility and 
evidences of excitement. An officer 
who, himself, has undergone the strain 
of large responsibility, can understand 
a loss of self-control in a commander, 
but enlisted men, without responsibility 
cannot. Unless you are calm their con- 
fidence disappears. This is my advice 
after many years experience, in which 
I have not infrequently failed in main- 
taining my own principles and suffered 
consequent humiliation. 

If you will pardon a few more per- 
sonal references. Competition is a 
great spur to effort and serves to main- 
tain interest. I do not believe it can 
be overworked. I once trained a com- 
pany to make long rapid marches in 
full equipment without the men realiz- 
ing what was being done. Before 
leaving barracks we would detach one 
squad, giving the squad leader our line 
of march and issuing extra blank am- 
munition—this squad was told to 
‘‘make things interesting for us.’’ The 
squad, of course, represented an enemy 
assumed to be of about equal strength 
as the company, which it would ambush 
somewhere en route and the balance of 
the march would be a series of com- 
pany attacks. This was in Brooklyn, 
a pretty densely settled community, 
but we arranged our marches so as to 
strike some parks and some vacant 
areas, winding up on a golf course, 
partly wooded, which adjoined the re- 
servation. There was considerable 
emulation among the squads, and, by 
the close of the season, the company 
could make an eight or ten-mile march 
in three hours and still go into an 
hour’s maneuver, involving rushes of 
a hundred yards or more, and constant 
changes of formation.. 


In the 89th Division we required 
brigades and regiments to oppose each 


other in maneuvers long before our 
program called for it. This was on 
the principle that the failures, doubts, 
confusion, absurd situations arising, 
would impress upon all the reasons for 
the instruction given at ordinary drills 
—it worked very well, and incidentally 
made our training schedules meet our 
practical needs. 

In the higher echelons team work 
becomes increasingly important and I 
once had an experience in training a 
division for team work that may be 
worth passing on. We called it ‘‘sub- 
calibre liaison exercise.’’ For the first 
exercise we staked out, on a piece of 
terrain about 200 yards square, a po- 
sition for every headquarters from the 
front line battalions to the last field 
hospital. These positions the signal 
battalion joined with a telephone net. 
At the position of division headquarters 
we had our dogs and pigeons, and at 
the kennel and loft were radio sections 
in communication with division head- 
quarters. Selected stations were pro- 
vided with sealed envelopes to be 
opened at designated times and these 
were arranged so as to keep all offices 
reasonably busy. Frequently the mes- 
sages required repetition through a 
definite chain of offices. In this way 
telephone operators, flag signalmen, 
blinkers, runners, radio, dogs, pigeons 
—in fact every means of communica- 
tion was practiced until the men be- 
came familiar with their duties; accu- 
racy in transmission was checked as 
every message was sent by every avail- 
able means. Then we had the com- 
manders and staffs come out and, based 
on information obtained from envelopes 
opened at front line battalion posts, 
situations developed calling for decis- 
ions and orders, calculation of firing 
data, calls for supplies and engineer 
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aid, reports of casualties with changes 
of dressing stations, ete. The next 
step was to maneuver, moving forward, 
having part of line checked—maybe 
driven back—use of reserves, artillery 
concentrations, etc. We were so close 
together that each could see what the 
others were doing. This was our home 
training system for team work, and 
General Heintzelman, who supervised 
our training in France, reported us as 
a division that was really a team. We 
had early priority moving into the line. 

Sooner or later your unit will have 
to leave its mobilization point, either 
to go to the Theater of Operations, or 
to its permanent post in the Interior, 
or to some special training center or 
area. It is almost certain that some 
of the personnel will be left behind; 
there will be some sick and some absent 
with or without leave. Now the former 
must be cared for until they are able 
to rejoin, and both they and the ab- 
sentees must have arrangements for 
their transportation either to the unit 
or to some general gathering point. 
You must plan for these things and all 
men must be properly instructed. 
Similarly there will be government 
property you cannot take along. A 
plan for its disposition must be pre- 
pared. We cannot leave men and ma- 
terials scattered all over the country. 
Unless you receive instructions from 
higher authority on these subjects 
make your own plans and submit them 
—such reminders and suggestions are 
very welcome to busy administrative 
offices, and your local facilities may 
aid them in solving their larger prob- 
lems. 

In all your work of mobilization, in- 
cluding the final preparations for mov- 
ing it is advised that you list every 
activity you can anticipate and fix the 


responsibility for execution y 


some 
subordinate. I might ment such 
trivial things as seeing that p visions 
are made to enable every man |) bathe 
the day before entraining, tho: lot). 
ing is laundered, that individu; . quip- 
ment is complete, including suc!) points 
as the final filling of the oil ani thong 
eases with oil, that property, in. luding 
rations required, to accompany the 
unit is packed and marked, and that 
to be left is disposed of as decided 
upon, that the cars for the movement 


are inspected for heating and toilet 
facilities and provided with brooms, 
that arrangements are made for the 
police of the barrack or camp site, that 
the messing of men en route is pro- 
vided for, that transportation to move 
the unit property to the station is se- 
eured, and loading details made 

By anticipating as many things as 
possible and providing for oihers to do 
them the commander frees himself to 
meet unforeseen emergencies, of which 
there are always some. Things run 
smoothly and the confidence of the 
men in their leader is enhanced. 

I have endeavored to picture the task 
of the junior officer in mobilization and 
to impress that making his unit ready 
for service is his real mission. | have 
endeavored to touch also upon the mat- 
ters that tend to drag his attention 
away from his mission because they are 
things that have to be attended to. | 
have intimated that many of these dis- 
turbing factors can be simplified 
through an appeal to civilian agencies 
for aid. My own experience with pa- 
triotice citizens has given me very great 
confidence both in their willingness 
and in their very broad ability to 
help. 

The following civilian agencies have 
in the past greatly aided the military 
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authorities when properly approached : 

i. National Seeurity League. 

» American Legion. 

3. Military schools and colleges. 

4 Educational institutions having 
special courses. 

5. Industrial plants having appren- 
tice training systems. 

6. Engineer societies. 

7. Medical societies. 

8. Rotary elubs. 

9. Employment agencies. 

10. Chambers of Commerce and 
Boards of Trade. 

11. American Federation of Labor. 

12. Unions not affiliated with A. F. 
of L. 

13. Welfare organizations. 

14. Churches. 

15. Municipal, county and State 
governments. 

16. Local political leaders. 

17. Local professional and business 
men. 

18. Local press. 

As examples, 2 and 3 may secure 
your N, C. 0.’s; 4, 5, 9, 11 and 12 may 
secure your vocational specialists; 6 
may lay out your camp and supervise 
drainage and construction (some have 
done it without charge) ; 7 will advise 
and assist as to sanitation and care of 
troops; 8 and 10 may arrange supply 
of rations, barrack furniture, trans- 
portation, ete., and deal direct with dis- 
bursing officers thus saving trouble; 13 
and 14 will look out for recreation and 
morals, provide luxuries for sick, ete., 
and care for and forward those left 
behind when unit departs; 15 may 
give you quarters or camping grounds 
and office space, clerical assistance, etc., 
without eost; 17 may do likewise; 18 
will aid propaganda, will publish your 
special requirements, ete. : 

The value of local assistance may be 


judged by the following personal ex- 
perience : 


(a) One city constructed a camp for 
a brigade of National Guard, involving 
water supply, sanitary installations, 
sereened kitchens and mess halls, stor- 
age sheds and a headquarters building. 
This at city expense. 

(b) When the National Guard was 
mobilized in 1916 for the Mexican Bor- 
der, one New York firm supplied a 
complete office force for a department 
recruiting system, including a chief 
elerk, filing clerks, stenographers and 
typists and loaned the office furniture. 
The same firm, when the National 
Guard was distributed to guard utili- 
ties at our entry into World War, at- 
tended to the mimeographing and 
mailing of all instructions sent out. 

(c) When the Army was demobi- 

lized, prominent business and profes- 
sional men agreed to set aside from one 
to five hours a week during which they 
would interview and advise discharged 
soldiers and officers whom the Organi- 
zation Replacing Ex-Soldiers in Civil 
Employment found especially difficult 
cases. 
(d) In the Eastern Department’s 
survey for camp sites most of the data 
was gathered by local committees and 
by railroads. Several times detailed 
maps were furnished showing plotted 
thereon the various units of the divis- 
ion as then constituted. 


® 


Culver Contact Camp 


Definite arrangements have been 
perfected for the Culver Contact 
Camp for officers of the National 
Guard and Organized Reserve this 
summer at Culver Military Academy. 

Col. Charles D. Roberts, Infantry, 
is to command the camp. He brings 
to the position a wealth of experience 
in this line of endeavor, and the 
suecess of the venture is assured. 
Colonel Roberts’s experience dates 
back to the Plattsburg Camps of 
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1916, when he commanded two sum- 
mer camps at Plattsburg Barracks 
with signal success. 

The Culver Camp will consist of a 
series of six week-end sessions: May 
10-12; May 17-19; May 24-26. The 
month of June is omitted on account 
of the necessity for instructors attend- 
ing the regular R.O0.T. C. Camp. The 
sessions are to be again taken up in 
July and the dates are July 11-13; 
July 18-20; July 25-27. 

The Culver authorities have placed 
every facility of their institution at 
the disposal of Colonel Roberts, and 
the officers of the Army on duty at 
Culver will act as assistant instruc- 
tors for the officers of the Civilian 
components who attend the sessions. 
The Academy will furnish everything 
for the comfort in camp and the offi- 
cers may get their meals at the Cadet 
Mess at the reasonable price of 50 
cents per meal. The expense of the 
session to an officer may be limited 
to the cost of transportation from his 
home to Camp and return and 50 cents 
per meal while at the Camp. 

During the May camps the Corps 
of Cadets.at Culver will be used for 
the purpose of demonstrations in In- 
fantry, Cavalry and Field Artillery 
tactics. During the July camp the 
tactical training will be limited to 
Terrain Exercises and Tactical Walks 
over the large and varied terrain 
available at Culver for the purpose. 

The May camps will accommodate 
35 officers and the July camps are to 
be expanded to a capacity of 50. 

Carefully arranged schedules have 
been prepared for the training periods 
and officers who attend may be as- 
sured of getting something really 
worth while. This will include in- 
struction in the National Defense Act; 


— 


Military Policy of the United States. 
Organization of the Division and its 
component parts; tactics of Infantry. 
Cavalry and Field Artillery ; w: apons 
and equipment. The tactical instrye. 
tion will take the form of demonstra. 
tion and terrain exercises. Recrea- 
tional facilities inelude golfing, boat. 
ing on Lake Maxinkuckee, fishing, 
tennis and other sports. Altogether 
the camp will be found a delightful 
place to spend the week-end, and it 
is contemplated that each session will 
be filled to capacity. 

The authorities at Culver are to be 
congratulated on their foresight and 
vision in this matter. They are 
pioneers along this line of endeavor 
and are rendering a service to the 
nation that is most commendable. 

® 

Army Convention at Louisville 

More than 500 officers of the Army 
of the United States will meet at 
Louisville, Ky., today in attendance at 
the annual three-in-one banquet and 
dinner of the Kentucky Chapter of 
the Reserve Officers Association, which 
will hold their business meeting early 
in the day. This is the anniversary 
of the formal entrance of the United 
States into the World War, and that 
event will be fittingly commemorated. 
Among the officers of the Regular 
Army attending the affair are General 
Aultman and Colonel Rhodes of the 
5th Corps Area Headquarters; of the 
National Guard, Generals Tyndall and 
Heney, and of the Organized Reserves, 
Gen. John Ross Delafield and Lt. Col. 
Henry J. Stits. A splendid program 
of entertainment is being carried on 


.throughout the day and the banquet 


and dance tonight will be one of the 
most elaborate affairs that the Army 
has engaged in since the War. 
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Field Service Regulations 

The New Field Service Regulations 
which have been in course of prepara- 
tion for the past two years have been 
published by the War Department. 

It is understood that the edition is 
to be limited in its distribution to offi- 
cers and organizations of the Regular 
Army. 

In order to make this highly essen- 
tial book available to Officers of the 
National Guard and Organized Reserve 
and to schools, the Infantry Association 
has arranged for the publication of an 
edition. 

The book will be bound in two forms. 
First there will be a cloth binding, 
which will retail for $1.25 per copy; 
and paper binding—punched and pre- 
pared for insertion in the regular Kala- 
mazoo Loose Leaf Binder, the price of 
which will be 80 cents per copy. 

The book will be ready for distribu- 
tion on June 1. It will help to solve 
our problem if you will get your order 
in early. 

® 
The Citizen 

In a free country such as ours, it is 
well to pause occasionally and consider 
our relations to the government. 

Briefly, a citizen is ‘‘one who owes 
to the government allegiance, service, 
and money by way of taxation, to 
whom the government in turn grants 
and guarantees liberty of person and 
conscience ; right of acquiring and pos- 
sessing property; suit and defense; se- 
curity in person, estate and reputa- 
tion.’’ 

We reverence the flag because it is 
the emblem of freedom, bought with 
blood of brave men, and because it 
stands for the highest authority in the 
land. 

In time of national danger or great 
emergency the loyalty of our manhood 


has never been found wanting. We 
have given freely in lives and treasure 
that the nation might survive and that 
freedom should not perish. 

But why wait for a national emer- 
gency? Why not a little service dur- 
ing peace times? ‘‘ An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of ecure.’’ We 
can render a great service to the na- 
tion by supporting the National De- 
fense Act, which provides means for 
adequate defense at a minimum cost. 
If given popular support, this law will 
operate to keep alive the spirit of pa- 
triotism which is so often ‘‘absent 
without leave’’ from one war to the 
next. 

We should be proud to accept the 
rights and privileges of the citizen. 
We should know enough of our govern- 
ment and institutions to exercise in- 
telligently the right of suffrage. This 
is a duty we owe to the State and the 
community and we cannot shift the re- 
sponsibility.—86th Division Bulletin. 

® 
80th Division Peace Plan 

The 80th Division Committee of 
Award has at last finished its labors, 
and announces not only the winning 
plan but that it pays both installments 
of the prize money at one and the same 
time! Also announces the name of the 
prize winner! 

Commencing at midnight Tuesday, 
the Committee read and carefully con- 
sidered the 351,917 plans submitted 
and at 3:20 p. m. Wednesday, eastern 
standard time, finished its arduous la- 
bors by unanimously selecting the best 
plan. It has been remarked that the 
Bok Committee of Award performed 
an amazing feat in carefully reviewing 
some 22,000 plans in the time allotted, 
but a glance at the figures clearly in- 
dicates that the 80th Division Com. 
mittee of Award far surpassed them. 
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Considering the great prestige and 
high intellectual attainments of our 
Committee, together with the imparti- 
ality of their selection, we feel that the 
80th Division has performed a signal 
service to humanity and that this 
award will receive the just approval of 
mankind. 


Although the plan was not communi- 
eated to us first, being sent by the au- 
thor to the Washington Post where it 
was published, yet neither we nor the 
Committee make any point of that. 
Since it is the best plan we. say that 
Mr. E. W. Thomas wins the red apple. 

Following is the prize-winning plan: 


How to Have Worup PEAcE 
To the Editor of the Post. 


Sm: Apropos of the hubbub that has 
been raised over the Bok peace award, 
I am prompted to tell of an incident 
that occurred shortly after the Span- 
ish-American War in the office of the 
late Rear Admiral Sampson, who was 
then Commandant of the Navy Yard, 
Boston, Mass. I was at the time a ser- 
geant of Marines, detailed for duty as 
orderly to the Commandant, and one 
of my duties was to announce people 
who desired an audience with the Ad- 
miral or to get rid of them as agree- 
ably as possible in case he could not 
see them. 

One day there was a queer-looking 
character called who was not only a 
hunchback, but was deaf and dumb as 
well. He wrote on a memorandum pad 
that he would like to speak with the 
Admiral. I sized him up as a crank, 
and knowing my duty, I informed him 
that this was one of the Admiral’s 
busy days and that he could not be 
seen. He returned again in a few days 
and again I had to get rid of him. A 
third time he came, and this time re- 
fused to be turned away. I asked him 
to indicate the nature of his business 
and said I would announce him to the 

“Admiral. After some moments of hesi- 
tation he wrote ‘‘What shall end all 








ee 


wars?’’ ‘Search me,’’ I said, and they 
pressed him for an answer to |\is own 
question. He wrote, while a fiendish 
grin of satisfaction overspread his 
countenance, ‘‘Everybody mind his 
own d——d busimess,’’ and the: made 
his exit, never again to return. 

There you have in a nutshell! the 
meat of the whole question, spoken by 
a crank 25 years ago, who never 
thought of any reward for his sug. 


gestion. At any rate, I offer this hint 
gratis, and so far as I am concerned. 
Mr. Bok can cancel his offer and put 
his $100,000 back in the bank. 
E. W. Tuomas, 
® 
83d Division 


The 83d Division will go to Camp 
Knox, Ky., as a unit for the summer 
training period on July 20. The Med- 
ical Regiment goes to Carlisle Bar. 
racks, Pa., on July 7 and the Infantry 
regiment designated to train with the 
C. M. T. C. will go to Camp Knox on 
July 13. 

The combined efforts of the officers 
of the Division are concentrated upon 
the task of securing the quota allotted 
to the State of Ohio for the C. M. T. C. 
at Camp Knox. The work is syste- 
matically organized and is progressing 
in fine shape under the able guidance 
of Colonel Harvey and the officers as- 
sociated with him at the headquarters 
at Fort Hayes, Ohio. 

The 83d Division Bulletin is one of 
the best that is issued to the service. 
It is replete with information of value 
to the officers of the Division and con- 
tains a number of military articles of 
merit each month. Capt. Arthur Pick- 
ens is the Editor. The Bulletin is sup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions 
of the members of the Division. 

The fund of the 83d Division which 
was raised during the war has been 
distributed to the Posts of the Amer- 
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‘ean |. gion in the State of Ohio. At 
the termination of hostilities in 1918 
the balance on hand was some $90,000, 
which was invested by Col. William C. 
Proctor, the trustee. It has grown to 
$126,000. The distribution was made 
on a pro rata basis, the American Le- 
gion Posts receiving $3.50 for each 
member on their rolls. It is understood 
that the money will be employed in the 
furnishing of Legion homes through- 
out the State. 
® 
97th Division 

Gen. John Ross Delafield, President 
of the Reserve Officers Association, was 
a recent visitor to the Division and the 
talks that he made to officers’ assem- 
blies will go a long ways towards the 
suceess of the Reserve Corps in the 
Area covered by the units of the Di- 
vision. 

The get-together meeting of the 
387th Infantry at Laconia, N. H., was 
attended by practically 100 per cent of 
the officers, many of whom were ac- 
companied by their wives. The pro- 
gram of events was attractively ar- 
ranged and staged. The regimental 
band made its first appearance before 
the regiment and received due praise 
and acclaim. This fine meeting was ar- 
ranged by Col. Robert H. Murray, 
under whose command the regiment has 
steadily grown and prospered. 

The officers of the Division are lend- 
ing a hand in the recruitment of the 
5th Infantry, which is the component 
of the Regular Army stationed within 
the Division Area. They realize that 
this regiment will be in attendance at 
the senior training camp ready and 
willing to serve them and that the 
hearer it is to authorized strength the 
better it will be able to serve. 

Maj. Francis H. Farnum, U. 8. A. 


Retired, of Augusta, Me., has been 
elected as President of the Reserve Of- 
ficers Association of that State. He 
was formerly an officer of Infantry and 
has served a number of years with the 
National Guard of Maine. 

The 303d Infantry and 386th Infan- 
try will engage in a competitive war 
game in the near future. It is ex- 
pected that the clash of arms will take 
place at Fort Williams, Me., where 
officers of the Regular Army are avail- 
able as umpires and where the equip- 
ment is available for the affair. This 
is a splendid idea and one that may be 
put over in almost any division area. 

Gen. J. W. Hanson, Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Maine, has extended an invita- 
tion to all officers of the Division to 
participate in the Maine National 
Guard activities wherever they may be. 
It is contemplated that full advantage 
will be taken of this generous offer. 


® 


397th Infantry Carrys On 


The officers of the 397th Infantry 
with headquarters at Clarksburg, W. 
Va., have arranged for regimental 
meetings covering a period of 16 
weeks. An interesting program of 
training and instruction has been pre- 
pared by Capt. E. W. Budy, the Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the regiment. It 
includes the subjects with which the 
officers will have to deal in connec- 
tion with their 15 days practical 
training at Camp Knox this summer. 
The organization of the regiment is 
progressing in fine shape. Officers of 
the National Guard living in the vi- 
cinity of headquarters are affiliating 
and cooperating with the organization 
in every way possible and the spirit 
of comradeship reigns supreme in the 
sector. 
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323d Infantry Challenges Officers accepted arid will be fired during the 


Starting Saturday, April the 12th, 
the Reserve Officers 
Knoxville, Tenn., will 
range the 
range at Camp Sevier. 


stationed in 
begin their 
work on National Guard 
A number of 
officers have already applied for the 
shoot and are 


arrangements being 


made at Division Headquarters to 
take care of about 25 of them. 

This range work will take the form 
of both rifle and pistol firing, and 
will take the officers through both 
The 


purpose of this course will be to pre- 


preliminary and record. main 
pare the officers for the summer train- 
ing camps and for promotion in the 
Reserve Corps. The final qualifica- 
tion made will be made a part of the 
officer’s record. According to Col. R. 
O. Ragsdale, Chief of Staff of the 81st 
Division, the firing will start at 1:30 
P. M. 


permitting. 


each Saturday, the weather 
Capt. Virgil Bell, Inf., D. 
O. L., will be chief instructor in the 
range practice. 

This shoot has been made possible 
through the courtesy of the local Na- 
tional Col. R. W. 
Rochelle has offered the use of the 
rifle range, and Capt. A. J. Cockrell 
the use of the rifles and pistols for 
the firing. 


Guard officers. 


A challenge has been issued by the 
officers of the 323d Infantry, through 
their Commanding Officer, Col. T. J. 
Wyrick, to the officers of the 81st 
Division for a match to be fired in the 
near future. The challenge has been 


early part of May. 
shoot have not been made. 
® 
323d Infantry Regimental 
Insignia 


Details for the 


The 323d Infantry Regiment, of the 
8ist Division, whose headquarters js 
in Knoxville, Tenn., and which has 
been ordered to active duty as a 
regiment this summer, will be decor- 
ated with all their regimental and 
divisional insignia, according to Col, 
T. J. Wyrick, the Commanding Officer 
of the regiment. 

The design for the regimental in. 
signia was drawn by Maj. O. E. Clark, 
Infantry Executive Officer of the 
It is now in the process 
of being manufactured. 
consists of a Loraine Cross and the 
head of a wildeat on a blue shield, 
superimposed by the ‘‘Minute Man.” 
The main feature of the divisional in- 
signia is the ‘‘ Wildeat.’’ 

Colonel Wyrick states that when 
the regiment goes to camp, it will 


regiment. 


This insignia 


have the regimental coat of arms of 
the flag, and the officers and enlisted 
men will wear both the regimental 
and divisional insignia on the uniform. 

The 323d has been ordered to camp 
for this summer for a period of 15 
days training. The regiment will go 
with its officers at war strength and 
an enlisted cadre of 25. As soon as 
the regiment arrives at camp it will 
be filled up to enlisted war strength 
with C. M. T. C. students. 
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